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PREFACE 


The collection of m3'stical poems known as the RisaJo of Shall 
Abdul Latif of Bint is the onty classic which the language of Sind 
has yet produced in the realm of deepty imagmative literature 
The poems were composed in the first half of the eighteenth century 
They arc the work of a natural poet of Sufi leanings Their poetical 
excellence is as remarkable as the depth of the philosophy and 
religion which they display It is the misfortune of Shah. Abdul 
Latif that his poeti^^ has remained a closed book to all but those 
acquamted with the Sindhi language In Sind his poems are held 
in such universal and popular esteem as is accorded only to poetry 
which has successful!}' interpreted the most mtimate thoughts and 
the sincercst feelings of a people In some form or other the verses 
are known to all classes They have stiU the advantage, lost m 
these practical days by all the poetry of the Western world, that 
they have not yet been divorced from their ongm m spontaneous 
music and natural recitative 

The object of the present work is twofold, first to mtroduce 
Enghsh readers to the achievement of Shah Abdul Latif, and second, 
to explain, by reference to the histoncal and social environment 
of the age in which the poems Avere composed, somethmg of the 
message and meamng they convey Except for a few scattered 
extracts no English translation of the Risalo has yet been attempted 
The present work has occupied much of my leisure time for tlie last 
twelve years and has not been hghtly undertaken It has been 
partly earned out in the fasematmg land of Smd itself 

I have translated not the complete Ris^o but the abndgement 
known as the Muntakhab collected by Kazi Ahmad Shah This 
abndgement is probably the best known and the most popular 
collection of Shah Abdul Latif’s verse For permission to translate 
the Mimtakhab I am mdebted to the kmdness of Messrs Pokardas 
& Sons, the well-known pubhshers of Shikarpur, Smd, who hold 
the copynght They have done much to encourage and popularize 
the output of modem Smdhi hterature I am grateful to them for 
alloAvmg me to use the text 

There are many formidable difficulties m translatmg poetr}' 
so abstruse as the Risalo Not only are the poems wntten m a 
form of Smdhi that is no longer the current spoken and wntten 
language but syntax and vocabular}' ahke present many exceedmgly 
hard puzzles for grammanans and scholars Furthermore, the 
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error Ind'nl in rn ii'\ j>i* o ■ I >in t! ! u! il r m ifii' ' 

%\hich tlu jx> t uj }u I to r/)MVf\ I ! 1 '*• rt fittn t." 

greito'-t rore totri’^urf tint tie f u 'itiun vlul'-rrfi un. i 
enough to till ti \t to <-\ti f\ ho* t f ' 1 1 !) ! u 5) ilt h i htenr\ 

anti not a httril trin litiun i o t>> h < ijnh''’ r>f !>* fn ri o! f“' 

its oun L \\ itlumt r( ft rt tin to tlu Siiulhi ori' un! 

In I’nrt II of tim uorl tin m* inint <>' jn i-h t! it jr ‘i\ •—•'n 
ob'cnro in the Iran Htnm \\ill I hoj*-, 1 h- rhn'u'l Ih*' ‘ ih) 
(iiscus'ied in Part II oiirht in conjunetiun \ itli tin 1 r*"'! i) uionnt 
of the Moghul and tlu K.ilhuro at,< in ‘'ind uhuh furin Put I to 
pro\c useful to all who nn\ at '■otm futuri titiii vt h to itnprun 
upon ni} work I In\c grat< fulh to nrlnowhdn tlu ji-rnu' son 
granted me bj the Go\irmntnt of Hoinbiv to t \ unuu tin wialth 
of histoncal material in the Pombaj Kecord Ofnri I ]n\i us.d 
man} extracts from the Goeernment rtcortis in Part I and I h,lie\<i 
that this IS the first occasion on winch most of the extracts relating 
to the East India Company s I'actor} in Sind m the cu, hteentli 
Centura' ha\c been published For the hcnefit of students interisted 
m the subject matter of tins bool I liaae compiled select biblio- 
graphies of the more important works which I ha\e consulted or 
to which I ha\c referred I haae also found much assistance m 
the excellent hbrar} of the Bomba} Branch of the Ro}al Asiatic 
Societ} 

It remains for me onl} to add tliat wnting this book has been 
a labour of lo\e I dedicate it grateful!} to the people of Sind 
from whom, during the years I h\cd amongst them, I haae expen- 
enced nothing but kindness and consideration If my work helps 
scholars outside Sind to obtain some idea of the true thought and 
feeling of the people w’ho dwell in the Lower Indus \ alley I shall 
beheve myself more than handsomely repaid for all my labour 

Haec ohm mamnissc uivabtti 

H T SoRUCy 

Bombay 

March 3is<, 1938 
{Revised for publication 1939) 
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John AIurrai, Lonoon 

A Pepys of ilfogii/ India Niccolao Manucci, by \V Irvine 
The Persian Mystics Jiiim (' Wisdom of the East ' Senes) Translated 
bj r Hadland Dims 

John JIurrai, London, The India Office, and the High Commissioner 
FOR India 

Slona do Mogor, by Minucci Translated b)' W Irvine 

Macmillan &. Co , Ltd , London 

India al the Death of 4kbar,hy\V H Moreland 
From Akbar to Aurangzeb, by W H Moreland 

The Hakluyt Society, London 

The Travels of Frey Sebastian Manngue Edited by Lt -Col C Eckford 
Luard and Father H Hosten 

The Oxford UMirERSiTY Press, London 
Akbar the Great Mogul, by V A Smith 

Early Travels in India (1583-1619) Edited by W W Foster, 1921 
The English Factories in India Edited by W W Foster 

The Cambridge University Press, London 

A Literary History of Persia, by E G Browne 
Persian Literature in Modem Times, bj E G Browne 

ICegan Paul, Trench, Trubner ifL Co , Ltd , London 

Masnawt-i-Manaivt — Spiritual Couplets, by Maulana JalSl-ud-dIn 
Mahomed Rumi Translated by E H \N 9 unfield 
History of India as told by its own Historians, by Sir H M Elhot and 
Professor John Dowreon 

The Folklore Society, London 

The Popular Poetry of the Baloches, by M Longworth Dames 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 

' A Canal Act of the Emperor Akbar, with some notes and remarks on the 
History of the Western Jumna Canals , by Lieut Yule (/ A SJB , 
Vol XV, 1846, pp 213 et seq ) 

‘ The MihrSn of Sind and its Tnbutanes a Geographical and Histoncal 
Study', by Major H G Ra\ertj {Jui S B , Vol LXI, Pt I, 1892, 
pp 155 et seq ) 

The Royal Asiatic Society, London 

' Emotional Religion m Isl 5 m as affected b> Music and Smgmg ’ Trans- 
lated by D B Macdonald (pubhshed in J R A S , 1901, pp 195 
et seq ) 
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BOOK I 


HISTORY 


' Tinu liKc in (.\cr rolling stream, 
IkuTb ill Its sons 1\M% 

Tlic\ fl\ forgotten ns i drcim 
Dies It the opening daj 

Isaac Watts 

' The dais ln\c Mnished, tone and tint, 

And 5 et perhaps the hoarding sense 
Gi \ cs out at times (he know s not w hence) 
A little flash, a mastic hint 

W c pass the path that each man trod 
Is dim and will be dim with weeds 
What fame is left for human deeds 
In endless age ’ ’ 

Tesmson — ' In Jlemonam ’ 
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Chapter I 


Sind 1690-1760 , The Twilight or the Moghuls 

I The character of the fertod i 6 go-ij 6 o, ivtth reference to condthons 
tn Stud 

The decline of the Moghul Empire m India was a leisurely process 
But signs of the dchdclc to come were obvious to discnmmatmg 
observers long before the occurrence of the spectacular events .which 
figure prominently in the history books It is unfortunate that the 
Moghul Empire has not been served by histonans so efficiently as 
the Roman Empire was No Gibbon has }'et wntten the connected 
storj' of the pohtical power which, started by the energy and 
dowTinghtness of the invading Babur m the earher part of the 
siNteenth century, came to its \nrtual and mglonous end in the 
imbecihties of the Impenal Court in the da}'s of Chve Nowhere is 
the need for an adequate descnption of the Moghul power m its 
decline felt more than m the case of Smd There the growmg 
ineffectiveness of the suzerainty of Delhi produced local events 
which shaped the destmy of the provmce m a manner defimtely 
mdmdual To throw some hght on the nature of these local 
events will be part of the purpose of this book The task is one of 
great difficulty oivmg to the extreme paucity, mdeed the almost 
total absence, of rehable contemporary record of any descnption 
whatsoever for the actual years of the penod 1690-1760 This 
penod, covenng seventy years, commences from the last decade of 
the seventeenth century and ends about the time of the great 
disruption of authonty in India, when the second battle of Panipat 
had broken the hope of the Maratha confederacy as a permanent 
power m India, when Chve had won the battle of Plassey and 
Bntish donunion over the entire continent was m the opimon of 
most contemporanes being unwittmgly but none the less surely 
established ' Thus a penod which begms with the sleepmg paralysis 

^ It IS not true, however, to say that full temtonal dominion over India 
was never before the eyes of the East India Company as a definite pohey 
In 1688 at the mstance of Sir John Child was jpassed the resolution which 
stated ' the determmation of the Company to guard their commercial supre- 
macy on the basis of their temtonal sovereignty ' and foreshadowed the 
annexations of the next century Ilbert Government of Indta, p 24 
‘ The mcrease of our revenue’ it runs, 'is the subject of our care as much as 
our trade 'tis that must maintam our force when twenty accidents may 
interrupt our trade tis that must make us a nation m India ’ Ibidem, 
p 27 The object, m the words of the Directors, was to ' lay the foimdations 
of a large well-grounded sure Enghsh dominion m India for elU tune to come 
See Mamott The Enghsh in Indta, pp 63-4 
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ruler' Whin the nthnc "u to'r-it <1 • ^ th n f it o’'o a irnfct 
nniong't mnl chumnt' for {'" 0 \m ’• nnd thi'- m* Mt il K ri ilt' in 
cml dic'cnnon, ri\nlution ond u ir to K 'iippr''- 'd t ih In n 
m,m strong enough to overv-onu ill oj'jKi^mon lU the time 
AurangzCb \\n' noinng Ins dtithlKd 'i n' wiri. not uintin'' tint 
uphciial and nolent clnnge utre iniMtili’t Tin worl 1 ln<l 
altered grcith from the di\^ of \khirs qlnn, ind ‘'h*h Jih'ins 
magnificence The trinsition to modt.rn tiini'- Ind indicd ilrtids 
made itself clear m mini \\i\s India uas no !oni,tr hlih to 
remain a closed continent The deitlopment of tndc l^twnn the 
i*anous countries of the isorld uis tikinq a fonn tint is familiar 
to prescnt-da\ people Sea poutr had become a dn\ing force «iich 
as the asorld had ncacr prcMou'h knoiem on this 'calc It uas no 
longer possible for an autocrat at the head of a ehang feudal s\ stein 
to control an oa cr-ccntrahzed political machine uhich worked 
aerj creakila in the \ast areas remote from Delhi Tlic da^s of 
the semi-feudal lean, inadcquatcla proaidcd aaith artillcra and but 
imperfectlj disciplined aacre in fact numbered Methods that had 
succeeded in a simpler and less intncate age aacre noaa complctelN 
out of date Some capable histonans haae held that the fall of 
the Moghul Empire aaas due to the aa-ant of a competent succession 
of autocrats to foUoaa m the footsteps of AurangzCb, able to doaalnt 
he did, to the corruption of the Court at Delhi and to the futilitj 
of the ruhng class of feudal chiefs and goa emors Tins aacaa can 
be demonstrated to be completela mistaken The Moghul Empire 
declined and fell because it aa-as no longer fit to perform its task of 
keeping order and ensiirmg the kmd of local goaemment aahich 
the circumstances of the daa’- aa ere demanding Tlie reasons of the 
fall aaere the inherent imhtar 3 ’’ aaeakness of the Empire aahich had 
neither mihtar^' nor naa al pow er fit to deal aaath the dangers w hich 
threatened its disruption, and its utter mcompetence to proaide 
for the groavang needs of a better local goa emment Better local 
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government was essential for dealmg with the nsmg importance of 
many localities of India consequent on the narrowmg of the world 
brought about by better sea commumcations, more effective 
finance and the rivalry of those countnes which sought to draw 
India mto the economic umty of the eighteenth century world 
To a problem of this kmd the Moghul Empire was completely 
unable to provide any satisfactory solution The pnde of Akbar 
and the splendour of ShMi Jahan had prevailed only because neither 
Akbar nor Shah Jahan had been faced with the difi&culties which, 
settmg m about the commencement of Aurangzeb’s reign, became 
more and more msistent as the seventeenth century drew to a 
close In the end these difficulties became so compelhng that no 
pohtical authonty of the kmd which the Moghul Empire offered 
could possibly have met them successfully In 1746, eleven 5fears 
before the battle of Plassey, a shrewd European adventurer who had 
hved m India for twenty years foresaw clearly the conung end 
Colonel James Mdl m that year said, ' The whole country of Hmdustan 
or the empue of the Great Moghul is and ever has been in a state so 
feeble and defenceless that it is almost a miracle that no pnnce 
of Europe with a mantime power at command has as 5'^et thought 
of makmg such acquisitions there as at one stroke would put him 
and his subjects m possession of mfmite wealth The pohcy of the 
Moghul IS bad, his rmhtary worse and as to a mantime power to 
command and protect his coasts he has none at all The provmce 
of Bengal though not to be reduced by the power of the Moghul is 
equally mdefensible with the rest of Hmdustan on the side of the 
ocean and consequentlv may be forced out of the rebels’ hand with 
all its wealth which is mcredibly vast ’ This sagacious prediction 
was completely fulfilled ivithm twentj’^ 3'ears on the battlefields of 
Plassey, Panipat, Wandiwash and Buxar In fact the ^Moghul 
Empue fell for two predommant reasons neither of which had anj'’ 
connexion wth the competence or mcompetence of the occupant 
of the throne of Delhi or die lack of quahtj’- m the feudal anstocracy 
These two reasons may be stated simply as the nuhtarj'^ defenccless- 
ness of the Empue and its mability ovong to over-centrahzation to 
control the keen new world that was stimng to hfe e\ er3f\\ here wth 
the'^development of world trade and commerce The futihty of the 
feudal anstocrac}'^ was the natural result of jears of abused power 
and self-indulgence suffered to continue because there had been no 
power able and wilhng to stop it ‘ It is not surpnsmg, therefore, 

* 'Their’ (i e the Eist India Company s) 'earliest Mctoncs were o\er 
troops that were no better than a rabble of hired soldiers without coherence 
or loj-alti An Indian nnnj of that period was usuall\ an agglomeration of 
mcrcenanes collected bj captains of companies who supplied men able to 
paj for them hating enlisted them at random out of the swnrm of motnng 
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forRcttnblc jiictiiri of tht rot'ditioii of Irdn -t tin p u d * S idir 
Shrdi he int Mnttdi 'ndfhd o.n n orr tiu'' Tr' (o tl ' Idued 
stained annals of that ill f tf<ai cit\. wfiitlitd .u front Jh' 
imperial crov n all its po'-ot ton*; uttt of tlit Indus and drpartctl 
home lca\ inp the Mophul Ihnpirt uhtth had rn 1 1\ i <1 its dt ith blon 
in a state of mortal coilap'i dlit birritis hiaini thus Ptii 
broken down -Mimad Sli'di of the \lKhlII tnhc of \fi,I) ms follomd 
two aears later ^\hen Js'idir Sh.'di had bitn a^sas^m ited hj the 
Persians in his camp in Khor.isaii Mini id Sh'ih v ho commanded a 
large bodj' of ca\air\ in Isadir Sh'ih s amn rode ofi t istward to 
capture Afghanistan and from that base he stirtd tin. whole of the 
Punjab between 171JS and 1751 Meanwhile tlic Mardlhas were 
spreadmg oacr Central India from llic south-west like a dc\astating 


free-lances and su out smen chscflj Asiatic forcipners t>\ \slioiu alt India Mas 
infested These bands had no better stomach for fiphtinp than the con- 
dottien of ItoJj in the sixteenth ccntur> the close fire of the T uropcan 
musketry M-as more than the) had bargained for and artillerv propcrl) seiacd 
the) could not face at all ’ Sir Alfr^ L)all Htslory of India, \ ol Vfll 
p 170 

It isonrccord thatane numberof foot soldiers might be enlisted although 
they ‘ deserted m shoals ' \\ hen a distant march was in prospect and that the 
best caealry of HindustSn (Afghans Tartars Persians or Marlthas) might 
be had in abundance at six M eeks notice man) of them as the East India 
records state out of the e ery camp of the encm) ibidem, p 172 

^ S Lane-Poole Aurangzeb p 204 

‘ Amongst the last words that tins sad austere man v. rote were ‘ M) years 
have gone by profitless God has been m my heart ) ct m) darkened c) cs haa e 
not recognized the hght hope is transient and the best moment ne\ er comes 
back Nothing brought I into this world but I carr) aw ay w ith me the burden 
of m) sms ’ S Lane-Poole India under Muhammadan Rule, p 408 
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flood The Indian people were becoming a masterless multitude 
sw ajung to and fro in the political storm and chngmg to any power, 
natural or supernatural, that seemed hkely to protect them 
This w as a sad endmg to the pageant of pow'er and glory displayed 
m the Ain-i-Akbari, to the opulence of Jahangir’s court, to the roj^al 
magnificence of Shah Jahan, the builder of the world’s finest gem of 
ornate and artistic architecture, and to the imbending \agilance of 
the t5Tannical and ascetic Aurangzeb 

Such are the main features of the penod with wLich in this 
work I am chiefly concerned The decline of Sloghul power is 
onty incidental to my purpose, W'hich is to trace how Smd fared 
dunng tins time of rapid and far-reachmg change, and to reconstruct, 
so far as the available endence wall allow, the social hfe of Sind 
dunng those v^amshed days Scant}' and madequate though the 
contemporar}' histoncal matenal be, it is not easily mtelhgible 
unless the greater happenings outside Smd are seen m true pro- 
portion Smd w as added to the Moghul Empire by Akbar m 1592 
It remained an mtegral part of the Empire till the disastrous advent 
of Nadu: Shah m 1737 when it fell first under Persian and then m 
1747 under Afghan dommance In the thirty odd 5'ears between 
the death of Aurangzeb and the mvasion of Nadir Shah, Smd 
presents the spectacle of the growing weakness of the Moghul 
authonty, of aw'eaknessmanifestmgitself m the mcreasmg mdepen- 
dence of the predommant local dynasty of the Kalhora, which 
followed the t5'pical onental plan of seizmg what it could and 
holdmg what it seized m the behef that Delhi was too far away to 
matter Thus the Moghul governors appomted from Hmdustan 
gave place to Smdhi governors boivmg the knee as little as they 
dared to Moghul, Persian and Afghan m turn B}' 1760 the ruhng 
d3Tiasty of the Kalhora was almost m fact but not at all m theory 
mdependent The success with wluch the Kalhora strengthened 
their authonty and enhanced their importance is no great tnbute 
to them It was the me\'itable result of the mcreasmg helplessness 
or unbecihty of the holders of the Delhi throne The Smdhi 
governors thus precanousl}' became rulers themselves but they were 
always read}' to retreat at any sign of senous assault and were 
forced to pay var^nng amounts of tnbute to their suzerams from tune 
to time The Kalhora m them turn fell for the same reason that the 
Moghul Empire itself fell — ^w eakness m the field before a supenor 
nuhtarj' power But even the Talpurs who succeeded them, as 
the ]\Ia3'ors of the Palace succeeded the Merovnngians, were never 
m fact completel}' mdependent of them Afghan overlords till the 
first decade of the mneteenth centur}' The combmed efforts of the 
^ Lj-all Htslory of Indta, V'lII, p 78 
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that as scon as the empire of the Moghul v.-as attacked m its AciuUes 
heel it collapsed as thoroughly, as a heap of cards * On Fndai, 
the zth of March 1707 say's Lane-Poole, ‘ in the fiftieth year of 
his reign and the eighty-ninth of his lifeafterperfo'Tnirgthemoming 
prayers and repeating the creed the Emperor Aurangreb gai e up 
the ghost In accordance vath his command, ‘ Cam' this creature 
of dust to the nearest hunal place ard lay him in the earth vaA 
no nseless co£n ” he vras buned m all simphcity near Daulatabad 
beside the tombs of Muslim saints The death u-as a portent and 
his passing closed an age. Half a century after this sad, gnm and 
lonelv doctrinaire’s death the Moghul Empire uras in mins and the 
Indian contment in a ■welter of unsettlement and commotion As 
Sarkar has said, ' The dry rot m the heart of the ^Moghul state 
manifested itself pubhcly •when Ba]i Rao's cai-alry msulted^the 
rmpenal capital m. 1737 and his example ^n^■lted Nadir Shahs 
inTasion and the ntter collapse of the Gotemment of Delhi m 
1739 ' In ■rivid language Sir Alfred Lyall has painted an un- 
forgettable picture of the condition of India at this penod ' Nacur 
Shah he has written, ' added one more massacre to the blood- 
stained annals of that iU-fated aty, wrenched away from the 
impenal cro'wn all its possessions west of the Indus and departed 
home learmg the Mognnl Empire which had receit ed its death blow 
m a state of mortal collapse The bamers ha\mg thus been 
broken down Ahmad Shah of the Abdalli tnbe of Afghans {oUowed 
two years later MUen Nadu Shah had been assassmated by the 
Persians m his camp in Khoxasan Ahmad Sh^ who commanded a 
large body of ca^'^iry m Nadu Shah s armv roae ofi eastward to 
capture AfgnamsLan and from that base he seued the whole of the 
Punjab between 17^8 and 1751 Meanwhile the Marathas were 
spreading over Central India the south-west like a demstating 


free-Iarces and svortisinen. ca-e 5 v .\s.snc fore-gners by wbon all India vas 
rcfestea These bands bad no bener stomach for ngnning than the con- 
dotnem of Italv m tne s-sxeenth ceacnrv the cicse are oi the Enropean 
mnsketrc teas more tr.an thtv had bargained for and artulerv properly served 
thev conid not face at all Sm Alfred L'vall Hu cry cj Ir^ia Vol \TII 
p 170 

It isonrecom mat anv nnmoerof foot-so'tners might be enlisted although 
tney deser-ed in shoals when a distant march ivas in crosnect and that the 
best ca'vairy of KiUGnstdn (Aighans Tartars Persians or Marathas) might 
be had m abundance at sm weeo.s notice manv of mem as the East India 
records state, ont of me verv camp of the enemy ib.dem p 17a 
- S Lane-Eoc^e ^ 

-Tincngst me last woms that this sad anstere man wrote were Mv veais 
bave gone bv prodtless Geo. has been m mv heart vet mv dari,.ened e'ves ha^ e 
not recegrtned the Lght hope is transient and the best moment never comes 
hacr 2 'Cithng brought I m-o tins wend but I carrv awav with me the burden 
~'r suts S Lane-Pcole IrH s urzer 2 S i-urr'acar Ru’e p 40S 
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flood The Indian people \\ere becoming a masterless multitude 
su ajang to and fro in the political storm and clinging to anj^ power, 
natural or supernatural, that seemed likely to protect them 
This was a sad ending to the pageant of pow'er and glor}' displayed 
in the Ain-i-Akbarr, to the opulence of Jahangir's court, to the royal 
magnificence of Shah Jahan, the builder of the w'orld's finest gem of 
ornate and artistic architecture, and to the unbending \ngilance of 
the t3ranmcal and ascetic Aurangzcb 

Such are the main features of the penod wnth w'hich m this 
work I am chiefly concerned The decline of Moghul power is 
only incidental to my purpose, w'hich is to trace how^ Sind fared 
dunng this time of rapid and far-rcaclung change, and to reconstruct, 
so far as the available e\adence will allow', the social life of Smd 
dunng those vanished daj's Scantj' and inadequate though the 
contemporar}' histoncal matenal be, it is not easily mtelhgible 
unless tlie greater happcnmgs outside Smd are seen m true pro- 
portion Sind w as added to the Moghul Empire by Akbar m 1592 
It remained an mtcgral part of the Empire tiU the disastrous advent 
of Nadir Shah in 1737 when it fell first under Persian and then m 
1747 under Afghan dominance In the thirty odd years between 
the death of Aurangzeb and the mvasion of Nadir Shah, Smd 
presents the spectacle of the gro\vmg w'eakness of the Moghul 
authonty, of a w'eakness manifesting itself m the mcreasing mdepen- 
dence of the predominant local d)masty of the Kalhora, which 
foEow'ed the t)'pical onental plan of seizing w'hat it could and 
holding what it seized in the behef that Delhi was too far away to 
matter Thus the Moghul governors appomted from Hmdustan 
gave place to Smdhi governors bowTuig the knee as little as they 
dared to kloghul, Persian and Afghan m turn By 1760 the ruhng 
dynast}' of the Kalhora was almost m fact but not at all m theory 
mdependent The success wnth which the Kalhora strengthened 
their authonty and enhanced their importance is no great tnbute 
to them It was the inevitable result of the mcreasmg helplessness 
or unbecihty of the holders of the Delhi throne The Smdhi 
governors thus precanously became rulers themselves but they were 
always ready to retreat at any sign of senous assault and were 
forced to pay varjrmg amounts of tnbute to their suzerams from time 
to time The Kalhora m their turn fell for the same reason that the 
Moghul Empue itself fell — ^w'eakness m the field before a supenor 
mihtar}' pow'er But even the Talpurs who succeeded them, as 
the klayors of the Palace succeeded the Meroi'mgians, were never 
in fact completely mdependent of their Afghan overlords tdl the 
first decade of the mneteenth centurj' The combmed efforts of the 
' Lj-all Htslory of India, p 78 
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Kalhora and Talpurs together for one hundred years did, however, 
succeed in establishing in Sind a petty Muslim state which preserved, 
up tdl the tune of the Bntish conquest in 1843, the charactenstic 
features of Moghul admimstration and added to that a pecuhar 
brand of Islamic quasi-theocracy, a kind of pohtical power deter- 
rruned to retain its mdividuahty as far as it could and uphold a 
pohey of splendid isolation By the time of Sir Charles Napier 
this isolation refused to blend harmoniously wth the general trend 
of Indian pohty in the mid-nmeteenth century Thus Sind exhibits 
m a way pecuhar to itself the deterioration of the Moghul admmistra- 
tive machme, with hfe prolonged artificially by the circumstances 
of the semi-mdependence that grew with the dechne of the Moghul 
power Neither the KaUiora nor the Talpurs did much to alter 
the pohtical and social system which they found It is for this 
reason that the battles of Miani and Duabo m 1843 brought under 
Bntish dommion an onental state run largely on the broad lines of 
the Moghul Empire, albeit weakened and debihtated from the 
standard of its best days 'WTiile, therefore, the absence of reliable 
contemporary record for the penod 1690-1760 in Smd makes direct 
evidence of the social conditions m which the people hved impossible, 
there is httle reason to doubt that the peoples of Smd m the first 
half of the eighteenth century hved more or less m the way m which 
' Sir Charles Napier found them hvmg m 1843 There is ample 
record of the social conditions m Smd at the tune of the Bntish 
conquest and for ten years before that There is also copious 
information on social and pohtical conditions m Smd for about 
thirty years endmg 1662, when the Moghul Empire was at its 
strongest It is thus possible by means of reasoned deduction and 
cntical judgement to complete the gap that hes between the 
seventeenth and the nmeteenth century To do this is the object 
of this book m order that we, the creatures of another day mspired 
by different ideals, may understand m some measure the countryside 
m which was composed the beautiful mystical poetry of Shah Abdul 
Latif of Bhit — ^the only classic work m the Smdhi language — and 
may learn what sort of bemgs were the people for whom these songs 
were ivntten and b}’^ whom they were sung 

II Stud and some characiertsttc features of its Jnstory 

Smd IS difficult country for the historian The reason why this 
should be so is plam enough Despite the fact that Smd is an 
area where an advanced cmhzation found early lodgement m India 
the terrain is, except for certain scattered periods, woefully devoid 
of mfonnative historical monuments, mscnptions and all those 
physical aids which enable archaeology to supply the blanks of a 
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WTittcn record * Fe^^ buildings exist in sufficient preservation to 
display the cnilization of any century previous to the fifteenth 
and, with rare exceptions, the buildings that arc now accounted 
old arc gencrall}' not earlier than the se\ enteenth centur}^ and most 
arc e\ en later in date There arc no rehes of old seats of leammg, 
no old hbranes and no collections of ancient* documents The men 
of learning who in earlier ccntuncs lived in Sind have disappeared, 
lea\nng behind them onl}' tnfling remams for the use of modem 
scholarship The absence of architecture is capable^ of easy 
explanation The land is an allu\nal tract over which throughout 
the centunes the Indus has wandered in a multitude of shiftmg 
channels The buddings were constructed mostly of mud, sticks 
or wattles, just as they are outside all the large towns toda)'^ Even 
the buddings of burnt bnck (and these are nearly all mosques and 
tombs) have suffered from the assault of the nver, the sahmty of 
the soil and the rrgour of a climate which for six months m the year 
IS as hot as anythmg to be found in India and is cursed with dust 
storms that cany' grit into every mterstice which a violent wind 
can penetrate The large towns'* of today, Karachi, Hyderabad, 
Sukkur and Shikarpur, are recent growths of the modem age of 
the eighteenth century The early towns have either disappeared 
or stdl exist merely as collections, ancient and medieval, of mud- 
budt houses erected on the sites of older mud-budt houses that 
have tumbled down so that the oldest mhabited sites have gradually 
nsen on mounds of debns devoid of permanent rehes, except broken 
pottery of no archaeological value A shiftmg alluvial plam hable 
to mundation, surrounded on every side but that of the sea by 
forbiddmg desert or barren hiUy country, is no place m which to 
look for a Kutab Mmar, a Vijayanagar or a temple of Madura 
Thus the histonan of Sind is handicapped from the start, and one 
of the most reliable keys that unlock the doors of the past is broken 
and useless He must use other and more subjective means to 
unfold the dead pages of days that are gone 

* The rums of M6ban]6dar6 and Chanhfidarh, the dead sites of Aj6r and 
Brahmanabad, an occasional stupa, the ruckle of decay that is Tatta are no 
substitute for the aged buildmgs extant m numbers m most other parts of India 

’ Burton History of Stndk Note i6 to Chapter I, p 377 

3 Goldsmid Htstoncal Memoir on Shikarpur, p 5 Bombay Govt 
Records, New Senes, No XVII 

4 Both Hyderabad and Karachi date from the second half of the eighteenth 
century Shikarpflr, founded by the Da-Qdpbtras in 1616, did not attam any 
sire tdl the later decades of the eighteenth century when the Shikarpflri Hindu 
merchants began to ply a successful trade through Afghanistan with Central 
Asia Sukkur as it now exists is a very modem place Pnor to the mne- 
teenth century it was a small nverside village in no ivay so important as its 
neighbour on the opposite bank, RShrl, which it has managed to outgrow 
to imost four times the size 
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Looking doMTi the centuncs the obscn'er \\nll notice certain 
pecuhanties of Sind’s history For the most part Smd has remained 
apart from the realty crucial eients happening in tlie rest of 
neighbourmg Asia Some of the more important of these ha\e 
affected Smd deepty but m most cases the repercussions have been 
shght This aloofness m the stor}'- of Sind and its peoples is best 
illustrated bj-- comparing the hfe of Smd to a pool into which from 
tune to tune a pebble is thrown from outside Tliere are a few 
npples after the splash and then all is still once more or to var} 
the metaphor, the restless tide of Indian historj’^ beats upon the 
barren reef of Smd’s isolation and only a few mild waies break 
gently upon the sand}' beach It w ould not be mcorrect to descnbe 
Smd’s history as episodic, isolated, charactenstic of the non-belhcose 
nature of the bulk of its population throughout tune, and as shoivuig 
to a late date the theocratic foundation of Islamic society in a ver} 
marked waj' These judgements can be bnefl}' substantiated 
Many episodes m Smd’s histor}' have had great histone mterest, 
but have not m themselves had important effects outside the valley 
of the Lower Indus The history books seize upon such incidents 
with avidity Indeed m most histones of India references to Smd 
are usuaU}' confined to them The mcidents, however, have a 
picturesque mterest of their owm for colour and vanety The 
Mohan] odaro avalization, of doubtful age between 3250 and 
2750 B c , displays afifimties not yet full}' evplamed vnth the 
Sumenan and Elanute cultures — a culture that is chalcohthic and 
also urban, which ma}' or may not have extended mto the Ganges 
V aUe}' ^ At anj' rate traces of it hav'e not been found yet anywhere 
except m Smd emd one region of the Punjab ^ In 325 B c Alexander 
the Great concluded his ambitious adventure mto India by takmg 
his army dovm the Indus Tradition still attributes to certain 
places m Smd a memory of his passage In a D 711 the 5 oung 
Arab conqueror Muhammad Bm Kassim brought the mv'admg 
armies of Islam to the plams of India, where m the Lower Indus 
valley Islam established an outpost of Muhammadanism that 
persisted, with more or less deepty penetrative effects m this 
part of Asia, till the epoch of the systematic Muslim mvasion of 
India three hundred years later changed the whole historj' of India 
In A D 1351 the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Bm Tughlak on his 
return from Gujarat and Kathiawar, whither he had gone to put 
doViTi rebelhon, died of fever near Tatta m Lower Smd and m the 
picturesque words of Badaom ' the king was freed from his people 

* See Mackay The Ii dus Civilization, p 7 

' The latest information however seems to shoi\ a feiv traces in the 
Oanges ^ allej m isolated sites 
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long chronicle of fighting and war which is Indian histor}^ from 
1000 A B onwards Sind rcccncs hardly any mention Sind had 
own trouble with short-li\cd d^masties, cml w'ars and the 
epredations of the lull hordes from Baluchistan But such was 
md s owTi domestic trial It was not till the end of Akbar's reign 
that the Moghul thought Sind worth adding to Ins empire This 
e accomphshed m 1592 But even as a part of the ^loghul Empire 
to play an isolated part of such small distinction 
at i loreland* has found it impossible from the available historical 

^cord to mclude Sind in his economic reconstruction of the Moghul 
Empire 

The peoples of Sind, whether indigenous or immigrant, have 
never shoivn any mihtarj^ genius The land has produced no 
conquerors w'hose name is handed dowm in the pages of history The 
peop e as a whole have always been peaceful and industrious, full}' 
oc^pied m the local affairs of the Lower Indus valley and tdhng 
yn sl^ such land as the vagaries of the great n\ cr made capable 
° 3ne g crops m the days of haphazard and careless irngation 
m y, smee the time of the Sumra in the thirteenth centurj' and 
land has been predormnantly Mushm m population 
nn e government had a strong theocratic basis ivith much \urtual 
povrcr in the hands of the pnestly class of Sa\nds men Moghul 

Tfliv.- m the begmmng of the eighteenth centur3^ the 

ora, a ocaldjmasty that claimed descent from a holy mendicant, 
e^e ^ but mdependent rulers Though the Talpurs, who 
^ ^ Kalhora, boasted no such ancestry and traditions 

anri bluut shepherds who proved capable men of action 

fiioTr ^ power of their Baluchi clans to maintain order, 

lust as determined as the Kalhora had been to presei^'e 
Muslim ° safeguard the contmuance of a petty 

of administration was based partly on the theory 

system which the Moghuls bad 
mdividnali+iT ough all these influences Smd has preserved an 

when at ^ ^^P^^teness which are rare m India, so that 

Outram* callc ^ungeable, puerile and divided chieftains' as 
Ellenborouah tn ^ ^® 43 . played mto the hands of Lord 

deahna wuth ^ u flood of hterature 

Bntish pubhc It ™ enhghtenment of the 

the East India r ^^us hterature, together with the records of 
^ ompan3>- s short-hved factories m Smd m the 

Revenue 322-3 Appendix C Mogul 

’Gcldsmid Wec/Oidmm.Vol I.P 33, 
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seventeenth and the eighteenth centunes, which forms the chief 
c^ idence of the nature of the land, its government and the social 
life of its people dunng the penod 1690-1760 with which this book 
is chiefly concerned 

III The historical sources and their inadequacy 

The histoncal sources on which reliance must be placed for a 
reconstruction of the penod 1690-1760 fall into five classes first, 
there arc the works of the native histonans deahng especially with 
Sind second, there are the works of the native wnters dealing 
with the Moghul Empire or aspects of it dunng this penod or previous 
to this penod but containing few references to Smd in detail 
third, there are the records of the East India Company dunng two 
stages of its career when it maintained a factory in Sind {a) 1635-62, 
{b) 1758-75 fourth, there are the accounts given by European 
travellers who \usited Smd in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centunes fifth, there is the evidence provided by the Bntish 
occupation of Smd, consistmg of a vast mass of papers, admmistra- 
tive and pnvate, deahng with most aspects of the state of the 
country immediately pnor to and immediately subsequent to the 
date of annexation Of secondary authonties the number of 
rehable books deahng with social hfe m the days of Akbar, Jahangir, 
Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb and bis successors is immense but there 
are few which make more than bnef and superficial reference to the 
Smd of the penod with which I am concerned here 

What is the value of these vanous classes of histoncal matenal ? 
The native histonans deahng especially with Smd are of httle help 
V for the times of Shah Abdul Latif, which cover the penod 1690-1760 
One reason for their inadequacy is fortuitous, that, with one 
exception, they do not desenbe the particular penod with which 
I am concerned, but, with this one exception, are aU devoted to 
the recountmg of events that did not extend beyond the reign of 
Jahangir There are five important native histones of Smd, the 
Tarflch-i-Masumi, the Taril^-i-Tahiri, the Beqlamama, the 
Tarkhan-nama and the Tuhfat-al-Kiram These books are all 
written m Persian, which was the Court language of the ruhng 
houses of the country up to the days of the Bntish conquest The 
Tarikh-i-Smd was wntten by Mir Muhammad Masum of Bakhar 
and is the most copious account of Smd history But it does not 
go beyond the defeat of the then ruhng house of Smd by Akbar 
m 1592 and the capitulation of Mirza Jani Beg of Tatta Muham- 
mad Masum was the son of Sarfrazi Hussami of Kerman and was 
bom at Bakhar He belonged to a pnestly Sayid family He 
wrote his history of Smd m 1600 for the improvement of his son’s 
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mind and has filled his stor^' wth reputed miracles of samts and 
hoh' men to such an extent as greath to depreciate the \alue of 
his work for scientific histonans The Tarikh-i-Tahiri nas the 
work of HIr Tahir Huhammad Nas\anl, son of Sa3ad Hassan of 
Tatta The author and his famil\ for tiio generations before him 
were dependants of the ruhng house of Arghun and Tarkhan, the 
djTiasH' from \shom Smd was WTestcd bj' Akbar and added to the 
Moghul dominion The Tarikh-i-Tahiri was completed in 1621 
(1030 AH) and takes the reader doivn to 1621 to the death of 
Mirza Ghazi Beg bj* poisomng at Kandahar The book has 
occasional passages of considerable histoncal mterest and is written 
m a picturesque and attractl^ e st5 le verj* uncommon m chronicles of 
this kmd The Beqlamama is the work of Amir Sajad Kasim Beqiar 
of a familj^ from Tarmez m Samarkand which had settled m Smd m 
the time of Shah Hussam Arghun and after settlement m Smd 
married mto the Bhatti tribe of Smdhis The book w as finished 
probabty about A.t) 162S and is histoncallj of httle inlue Its 
chief mterest is m the minor affairs of the Tarkhan house with 
particular attention to the maraudmg expeditions of M airsi Rana of 
Umarkot mto whose famil}* the author had mamed The Tarkhan- 
n^a was written b\' Sajid Jamal, son of Mir Jalaluddin Husami 
Shirazi It is mdebted considerablj’’ to the Tarikh-i-Smd and the 
Tarikh-i-Tahiri and is devoted mostly' to the praise of Mirza 
Muhammad Saleh Tarkhan who paid obeisance to the reignmg 
Moghul Emperor and was rewarded with lanous preferments, 
mcludmg first the Subedari of Tatta and later the Subedari of 
Gujarat, for his helpfulness to the Moghul Emperor The work 
was written m 1654-5 and is of httle histoncal inlue The Tuhfat- 
al-Kiram is the most pretentious histoncal work bj’ an inhabitant 
of Smd It purports to be a general historj’^ down to the author’s 
own time m three books, and the third book deals espeaally with 
Smd. The author is Saind Ah Sher Kania of Tatta There is 
considerable histoncal matenal m the Tuhfat-al-Kiram but it is so 
jumbled up with items of uncntical creduhtj'^ and stones of samts, 
miracle workers and holj' men that its tothl value is small The 
work cames the histoiyT of Smd down to the death of Ivlian Sarfraz 
Kalhoro and appears to have been finished about A.D 1773 This 
histoncal work does therefore cover the penod with which I am 
deahng and had it been wntten on sound histoncal prmciples would 
hai e been m\ aluable But it is t\*pical of its class and sufiers from 
all the usual defects of onental cluomcles 

Of the second class of natiie histones, those relatmg to the 
iloghul Empire m general or m particular m the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centimes only, the Ain-i-Akbari, which is dated a centuri'' 
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prc\ lous to the period I \\ ish to describe, is of much value Other 
works, which arc numerous, make little or no reference to Smd 
because of that characteristic of isolation already explained This 
type of work is useful merely for throwing light on conditions m the 
Jloghul Empire between the daj's of Jahangir and its dechne m the 
mid-cightccnth century' Most of the matenals are available m 
certain excellent secondarj’ authonties, such as Moreland’s Indta at 
the Death of Akhar and Fiom Akbar to Anrangzeb, Sarkar’s careful 
studies of the later Moghul penod, Irvme’s monographs on vanous 
aspects of later Moghul administration, Vincent Smith's Akbar Hie 
Great Moghul, Lane-Poole's Aurangzeb, and Faruki’s work on the 
reign of Aurangzeb The bibliography m this last book gives some 
idea of the authonties most valuable for a study of Smd between 
1600 and 1750 in the form either of contemporary histoncal works 
or of modem secondarj^ autlionties based upon them Much useful 
information on medieval Smd is found m the wuitmgs of tlie earlier 
Arabic and Persian histonans and chroniclers, some mention of 
w’hom IS made m the bibliography attached to this volume 

Before leaiang the subject of the native histonans some remark 
upon their deficienaes is necessary No one is better qualified to 
make this remark than Sir H M Elhot whose monumental work on 
the History of Indta as told by Us own Historians is mdispensable 
Elhot has remarked on this t3qje of wntmg m general ' of domestic 
histoix’’ we have m our Indian annalists absolutely nothmg, and the 
same maj^ be remarked of nearly all Muhammadan histonans except 
Ibn Khaldun By them society is never contemplated, either m 
its conventional usages or recognized pnvileges, its constituent 
elements or mutual relations, m its estabhshed classes or popular 
mstitutions, m its pnvate recesses or habitual mtercourses In 
notices of commerce, agnculture, mtemal pohee and local judicature 
they are equaU}'' deficient A fact, an anecdote, a speech, a remark 
which ^vlIl illustrate the condition of the common people or of any 
rank subordmate to the highest is considered too msignificant to be 
suffered to mtrude upon a relation which concerns only grandees 
and mimsters, thrones and impenal powers Most of the native 
annahsts wrote as Court flatterers, or chromclers of the achieve- 
ments of some ruhng house They are not mterested m the fives 
of the poor, the mean and the downtrodden They did not speculate 
on or desenbe the economic structure of the feudal soaety m which 
they hved and which they did not m fact imderstand This defect 
is true of all histones wrntten before modem saentific research 
became a senous subject of study dependent on the correlation of 
all aspects of a people’s culture and theur state of avihzation The 
* Elhot Onginal Preface, pp ■ox-xx 
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Xi> U'<~ i! tl .ti frtt.n i;*;'' to i;7S I !>' r< cords of llicsc 
luo ( u t t;.'- tr< itt\ \h) tl)l» <lir« 1 1 t \ idt in t of tlu condition of tlic 
conntt\ t I' to llir <\t«iit to V Inrh tridirv of the l\pc sent 
out lo tfi' (.it'npiin v.ir. int« r« ';tt d < noiipli nnd able to dt senbe it 
\fti ilh '/ tv of tht oflirnl btltrs of iIil Conijnin s scr\anls to 
th' h< I'l ofiir. in ‘'tiril and 1 il< r in Honib i\ pnsint a most \i\id 
pirtiir*. of tlu «\(nts of tlu tinu 1 he cMthmc is parti) in the 
Ho.nlns lit 1 or<l Oiiut and parti) m tlu hbrar\ of tin India OfTicc 
To tlu laf t< r the c in fid n <(. trcli of Sir \\ illnni I'ostcr has proaidcd 
an adnnrnblt puide for tlu scacntotiUh tciitur)’ factor) There 
arc man) blanfs m the Itomba\ Go\crnmcnt records, but enough 
material has been priscraed to enable the historian to form a 
consistent plan T he records in the Bombay Record OfTicc for the 
eighteenth century factory arc more complete and arc indispensable 
for a full understanding of the troubled condition m Smd when the 
Moghul Empire nas breaking uj), when the KalhOra w’crc struggling 
towards independence, and the Sikhs, the Patlians and the Marathas 
V ere all political neals for a share in the power that could be filched 
from the Delhi Empire It is, how’cvcr, c\cccchngly unfortunate 
that the penod co\crcd by the life of Shah Abdul LatJf (1C89-1752) 
IS totall) devoid of any reference to Sind in the East India Company’s 
records Tlie position is that there is evidence of the generation 
before the poet's birth, and there is evidence of tlie events that 
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happened within a decade after his death, but I liavc been able to 
trace in the Bombay Record Office onl)' one reference’ to an)^ event 
in Sind occumng dunng the life of the poet and that event is a 
trivial one 

Exactly the same blanks in the record are cliaractenstic of the 
evidence of European travellers The number of European travellers 
who \nsited India up to the end of the seventeenth centurj^ was very 
large, though most of them were confined to certain penods The 
forties, fifties and sixties of the seventeenth centur}' were particularly 
nch m foreign travellers who have left a record of their impressions 
behmd Again towards the end of the same century many Europeans 
came to India and left their impressions of the working of the 
factones thej^ saw and the social and economic condition of the 
Indian peoples Sind has of course shared only to a small extent 
m this we^th of reminiscence, but it was not entirely neglected 
Though Bernier, Tavernier and Thdvenot did not visit Smd and 
have next to nothmg to say about it, there were Nicholas Withing- 
ton, the victim of a strange misadventure in i6i6. Father Mannque 
m 1640, Niccolao Manucci who served as an artilleryman at the siege 
of Bakhar m 1655, and Captam Alexander Hamilton in 1699, all of 
whom have left betund them unforgettable pictures of this terra 
incognita The last of these four is the only one who has recorded 
his impressions of Smd dunng the penod of Shah Abdul Latif’s 
lifetime The record of conditions generally m the Moghul Empire 
dunng the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes is, however, so full, 
and the evidence we possess of the form of the Empire as witnessed 
m Smd dimng select portions of the seventeenth and select portions 
of the eighteenth centunes is so voluminous that there is no 
msuperable difficulty m filLmg the blanks which exist between 1699 
and 1758, when histoncal matenal became copious 

With the Bntish annexation of Smd m 1843 there became 
available a vast mass of histoncal matenal of every sort concerned 
with the social condition of the country as found at the time of the 
Bntish conquest But even pnor to this, Smd had attracted some 
attention from officials and travellers of vanous kinds In 1799 
a Mr Nathan Crowe wrote a valuable account of the history of the 
Kalhora cifter personal expenence of the country In 1809 a Bntish 
mission led by Mr Hankey Smith visited Hyderabad and some four 
years later pohtical officers hke Colonel Pottmger and Lieutenant 
Del Hoste recorded mvaluable impressions In 1826 an Amencan 
traveller named Masson told of an adventurous ]oumey through 
Afghanistan, Baluchistmi and Smd In 1828 Dr Bumes visited 
the Court of the Amirs and wrote a book which is full of the kind 
^ S I L B No 4 of 1743-4, p igi 
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of facts postcntj’^ \vislies to know In the thirties of the nineteenth 
centurj' numerous obser\'ers wrote accounts of Sind, some of them 
specially valuable, like those of Postans and officers of the Royal 
Navy employed in sur\’'ejang the Indus In the forties, owmg to 
the war vuth Afghanistan, Sind became ‘ news ’ and was visited 
by hosts of travellers as a place to see The annexation brought 
still more To it we owe the magnificent works of Burton, full of 
rmnute information which only a man with his pecuhar brand of 
cunosity and hnguistic skdl could have obtamed 

A careful collation of these vaned sources enables the histonan, 
despite tlie paucity of direct contemporary evidence, to draw a 
fairly rehable picture of social life m Sind dunng the first half of 
the eighteenth century Conclusions based on such collation need 
not be regarded as inadequate The reason is that while it is not 
true to say that conditions m Sind did not differ m 1730 from what 
they were m 1699 (for which direct evidence is available) nor agam 
were exactly similar to conditions m 1758 (when direct evidence 
becomes av^able once more) it is not untrue to say that the nature 
of conditions prevailmg between 1700 and 1758 can be readily 
mferred from the previous and later evidence Substantiation for 
this statement exists m the fact that the mam admmistrative 
structure of the government remamed largely unaltered from the 
days of Shah Jahan to the days of Sir Charles Napier The economic 
foundation was not greatly changed despite the nse, towards the 
second half of the eighteenth centur}^ of the four large towns of 
modem Smd, Karachi, Hyderabad, Sukkur and Shikarpur, which 
displaced Tatta, Nasarpur, Rohri, Sehv?an, Kandiaro and a host of 
small places m the economic scheme, and despite the fact also that 
the soaal structure of the classes of soaety was made static m a 
manner possible only by the isolation of Smd from the rest of India 
and the clearly mtelhgible pohey of both Kalhora and Talpurs to 
mamtam Smd as an mdividual Muslim state holdmg httle converse 
with the rest of the world The mtemal construction of this 
Mushm state was plainly revealed by the Bntish conquest Much 
of the bitter controversy which that event occasioned has led to 
an undue disparagement of the character of the native governments 
which preceded the Bntish occupation It can be readily proved 
that many of the cnticisms of Victonan wnters are unjust and have 
their basis m an exaggerated form of the ethical, self-nghteous 
supenonty which characterized that part of the Victorian epoch 
and was particularly hable to obtrude itself when annexation was 
held to be justified on the groimds of its avihzmg effects Actually 
the government of both Kalhora and T^purs earned on the system 
of the Moghuls adapted to more modem conditions and had a sohd 
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justification in the condibons of the time and the ideas iihich 
actuated the majontj* of the population This Mas a point of new 
which escaped the searching e\cs of men like Sir Charles Napier 
and Burton, both of iihom attached cvccssne importance to the 
stupidities, cruelties and crudities iihich the Kalhora and the 
Talpurs had, for their omti reasons, no particular desire to eradicate 
Thus the Smd of Sir Charles Napier's da}-, ahich Me can \aew Math 
the precision of a rmcroscope, m as not \ cr}’ different m essentials 
from the Smd of Ghul^ Shah Kalhoro, the pnnce Mho reigned 
about the end of the lifetime of Shah Abdul Latif, and the Smd of 
Ghul^ Shah Kalhoro m its turn did not differ, except m the shght 
improaements of an unprogressne age passing on in \ears, from 
the Smd of Akbar, Jah^gir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb It Mail 
be the object of later chapters m tins book to make tlus assertion 
good The sources wfll be quoted for the judgements gi\ en, and the 
bibhography ivfll enable students and scholars to \enfy for 
theinsel\es the \'ahdity of the judgements 

r\’' The first half of the eighteenth century ti Sind, shoatng tht 
passing of poircr from Moghul to K-alhdro 

For a proper understandmg of the histoiy of the Kalhora it is 
necessar}- to make clear m hat exactli their relation is to the ^loghul 
administration which, after half a centur}’, they succeeded m 
displacmg and how they m turn 5aelded their power to their 
successors the Talpurs MTien Smd was conquered by Akbar m 
1592 by the defeat of Mirza Jani Beg, a Tartan of the Central 
Asian tribe of Arghuns, Smd was m the ordmar}* course added to 
the domains of the Moghul Empire It Mas pro\-ided with the 
administrative machmer}' emplo} ed elseM here m the Moghul 
dominions From the Ain-i-Akbari we know the essential features 
of the si-stem and also some of the details of its apphcation to Smd 
The extent to which Smd, after the Moghul annexation of it, was 
a uni fi ed area of government is not clearl}'- known ' But it seems 
u n li k ely that Smd was a compact umt completely under the control 
of its rulers MTiat is certam is that Upper and Lower Smd were 
never defi n i t ely muted tfil a much later day In fact even tiU the 
end of the Talpur rule m 1S43 Smd may be held to have been x er}*^ 
donbtfuUy unified The pecuhanty of the rule of the Amirs was 
that the government was m the hands of three distmct persons 
who had separate areas of authority but managed somehow to 
conduct the administration wnthout much quarrel amongst them- 
selxes — a feature of the Amirs’ rule which has alwajs impressed 

* See Ray Dyiiasitc History of Xorihertt India, passim 
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!ii T- ^n tHUi<-u tl .uul notoworth} nilmvomrnt Ilic jioint 

5s, ihit cxdi is htr as Jv^}3 it nn quito ckfinitch be 

“■ssi'tf ! with tnitli tint unifuation bclwnn I'ppir and Lower 
•s'lid w IS 55o( comph (i When Sind wa^ aniuNid (o llio Moqhul 
di'5ain!'’as b\ Alb ir tlu rountr\ a*: a whole wa^ ma<lo part of the 
Si'ib di of Multan ind s irKars wf re rstablisln d in two ])laccs, J 3 akhar 
in tlic north and Intta in the Indus drltaic npion Ihcsc two 
sark'rs wire niuKr rqnratc |,o\(.rnors;, and the extent of their 
actnd TUthontv is not rh arK known Tor a whole centurj the 
po\^rnor^ of lOlhnr and 1 atta were ajipointtd first from the 
larkh'in d\nast\ and hti r from Hindiistrin In the Moghul Emperor 
and Wire ini mlv rs iM tlu fnidal bureauerae\ whicli rontrollcd the 
adnumstration 1 rom tlu time of Sh.'ili Jalian till the first decade 
of tlu nchtniith ci.ntur_\ the actual wu'ldcrs of the Moghul’s 
nuthontN m Smd wire ofiicnls cent from other parts of the Empire 
and miglit onh In chance be occasionallv natnes of Smd The 
importance of the Kalhora is that from the time the}’ became a 
powerful political force the s\stcm was changed and tlie repre- 
sintatnc of the Emperor was a nali\c of "sind The process was 
that the Kalhora began as pettj feudal chiefs, became strong enough 
to be appointed goaernors of sarkars, and in the end succeeded m 
getting the control of both Upper and Lower Sind with head- 
quarters at Bakhar and Tatta till, about the time of Nadir Shah’s 
invasion in 1737, thev reached a position of vartual independence 
The independence was virtual only because Delhi was too pre- 
occupied to be able to check pettj' aggrandizements so far away 
In tlicorv’, however, the Kalhora continued to be responsible to the 
Emperor They w ere supposed to collect the rev’enue, remit what 
was nccessara to Delhi, and maintain law’ and order But even 
as late as the final establishment about 1760 of Ghulam Shah 
Kalhoro as Pnnee of Sind (as he is called in the East India 
Company’s letters) there w ere elements ready to resist a unification 
of power This is cv’ident in the reference, in the East India 
Company’s records, to the Kalhora ’s struggles against a Jam in 
Lower Smd, doubtless a Sammo of the Sindhi tnbe of Samma who 
had been rulers of Lower Smd previous to the entry of the Central 
Asian djmasties finally defeated by Akbar in 1592 

The policy of the Moghuls had Mvvays been to make the utmost 
convenient use of existmg institubons and employ the local feudal 
chiefs as minor dignitanes wath a certain amount of their personal 
authonty retamed This was m fact the only way m which a 
feudal societj’ ill provided with a competent and disaplmed standmg 
army could hope to mamtam itself and preserve order m distant 
parts The S3’stem is sound m itself granted certam conditions, of 
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which the chief are the obedience of the local chiefs to the impenal 
governors and the due collection of the imperial reienue Order 
had of course to be mamtained to assure the latter and the J^Ioghul 
practice w’as to allow a great deal of freedom m minor and local 
affairs pro^^ded these two great ends were sened It was the 
wreakness of the sjstem that it proinded no real check on lUiat 
exactions bj’' petty chiefs and bj* go\ emors up to that limit of excess 
which could not be overstepped * The result of the weakness was 
a contmual conflict between the revenue demands of local and 
impenal mterests The histoiy* of the Moghul occupation of Sind 
IS full of examples of conflict of this land It was particular^ the 
exactions of the local authonties which troubled the Enghsh traders 
who had come to Smd for commercial purposes onl} The East 
India Company ’s records present a ven, complete picture of this 
inherent clash of mterest usuall}* resulbng m the oppression of 
mdinduals, arbitraiy' acts of despotism, financial instabiht}’’ and 
administrative unsettlement of more or less senous import 

Vmcent Smith has desenbed this weakness of the Jloghul 
administration ver^* adequatelj’’ ‘ The whole framew ork of the 
government he saj^s, ‘ was nuhtaiy The onl}' considerable 
offiaals who did not take rank as army ofi&cers w ere charged with 
purely ecclesiastical and aiol legal duties, such as the Sadars and 
the Kazis Each of the more considerable iMansabdars w as vested 
as such with ci\-il administrative pow ers practical!}’’ unhnuted A 
local governor was not bound by any rules of either substantive law 
or procedure unless m so far as his consaence required him to follow 
the Koramc precepts He was the representative of the impenal 
autocrat and as such could do as he pleased withm his junsdiction 
subject to the risk of bemg recalled to court and punished if 
complamts reached the ears of his sovereign He states further 
‘ The Government m short was earned on by a \ ast multitude of 
pett}’^ local despotisms kept m order to a certam extent by an 
overpowermg autocracy at the top ’ ‘ The whole administration 

he adds. ‘ was absolutely personal and despotic, directed to the 
stnngent collection of a heai*}’^ assessment, the pronsion of numerous 
mihtar}’’ forces and the maintenance of imperfect pubhc order m a 
rough and ready fashion under the sanction of ferocious punishments 

^ To my mm d the correct inference is that in levies of all kmds whether 
imposed on classes or mdi\nduals officials had to ai oid such a scandal as 
might pro\ oke mterference from above but that short of this hrmt they had 
1 ery large opportimities of raismg money by methods which would not be 
tolerated by pubhc opinion at the present day and which were undoubtedly 
mjunous from the economists pomt of ruew Moreland From Akbar to 
Aurangzeh p 295 

‘ibbar the Great Moghul pp 368-9 
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inflicted arbitranl} by local despots It is not a pretty nor an 
attractive picture It vull, however, be a mistake to judge its 
deficiencies bj’’ the standards of modem admmistration ^vlth its 
avakened pubhc conscience and ideals of absolute equality of 
treatment for all Nor, indeed, was an}’^ other system practicable 
in a loosely-knit empire held togetlier by imperfect loyalties and 
maintained as a machine for collecting revenue for an extravagant 
court, and as a weapon for waging aggressive vars The mtemal 
historj' of Sind for one hundred and fiftj’’ j^ears after its annexation 
bj' Akbar shows as clearly as an}' other part of the Moghul dommions 
these charactenstic deficiencies of Moghul government 

V The Kctlhoro -power m the aghtcenih ceninry 

The Kalhora- as a d3'nastic force rose verj' gradual!}' to pre- 
dominance They did not disappear in a sudden deMcle The 
nature of their vague and indeterminate nse wdl be obvious to the 
student who considers the general features of the Moghul penod 
just desenbed As a ruhng house the Kalhora may be said to date 
from 1736, but members of the tnbe had been prorament m Smd 
affairs for at least half a century before that date Similarly the 
Kalhora were not swept away in 1778 by a coiip d’etat of Mir Bijar 
Khan Talpur, resulting m the defeat and death of Ghulam Nabi 
KaLhoro They contmued to survive as a disturbmg mfluence till 
the very end of the eighteenth century The confused pohtics of 
Smd, Kelat, Afghanistan, Cutch, Jodhpur and Bahawalpur were a 
fertile breeding ground of the turmod which succeeded the deposition 
of Abdul Nabi Kalhoro and this commotion had hardly subsided 
before 1S03 by which time the TMpurs were firmly estabhshed as the 
family m power There is no adequate history of the Kalhora 
The best account of them was in 1799 written by Nathan Crowe, an 
Enghshman who knew by personal expenence conditions m Smd 
at the end of the eighteenth centur}', and this account is amongst 
the records of the Bombay Government Postans wntmg m 1843 
took over, almost verbatim and without acknowledgement, much of 
what Crowe had ivntten , and the substance of Crowe’s account 

^ Akbar the Great Moghul, p 3S3 

- ' The Kalhora were ongmally Chartno Smdhis and therefore converted 
Hindus When the family rose to distmction it asserted a right to be called 
Beni AbbSs, but their Shajard or genealogical tree was pronounced by the 
learned to be a complete failure Upon this they sent a messenger to copy 
the documents m the possession of the holy men of Sehrah Khatibah and when 
the latter offered some objection the KalhSro confiscated their feofs, attacked 
and destroyed their villages, earned off the copper plates upon which the 
Shajard was dehneated and then became undoubted descendants from Abb 5 s 
and Murshids ’ Burton History of St-ndh, -p 410 
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will be found m Postans’ Obseroatxons on Sind The object of 
this book IS not to descnbe in detail the history of the Kalhoro power 
but merely to indicate its salient charactenstics with reference to 
the social historj'^ of Sind during the penod 1690-1760 The chief 
stages m the hfe of the Kalhoro power may be bnefly summanzed 
There are five such stages, first, the acceptance by the Moghul 
Emperor of members of the Kalhoro tnbe as Viceroys or Governors 
in Smd — a penod w'hich began m 1701 , second, the extension and 
consohdation of the local pow’er of the Kalhoro Governors till Delhi 
had by 1736 recognized them as semi-mdependent rulers of the 
country , third, after the mvasion of Nadir Shah m 1739, the 
transfer of theoretical suzeramty over Smd from the Moghul Empire 
to the Persian kmgdom, which resulted m the Kalhora becoming 
subordmate to the Persian monarch and hable to pay tnbute to 
him . fourth, about 1747, the transference of this suzeramty from 
the Persian long to the Pathan kmgdom at Kabul consequent upon 
the mihtary successes of Ahmad Shah Durani, the founder of modem 
Afghanistan, by w'hich change the Kalhora became feudatones of 
Kabul and had to pay tnbute to that pow'er , fifth, the struggle 
between Kalhora and Talpurs w’hich began m 1778 and lasted more 
or less contmuously till the end of the centur3^ a penod of civil w’ar 
in which the TMpurs, wuth the aid of the BMuchls, then settled m 
Smd m considerable numbers, were at last able to destroy the 
faihng powers of the Smdhi ruhng family Throughout the whole 
penod from 1737 onwards the Kalhora were never actually full 
masters m their own house They were required to pay an annual 
tnbute and usually did their utmost to avoid domg so They w'ere 
so far successful m that, by their obstructiveness and local influence, 
coupled with the fact that Smd ivas difflcult campaigmng countr}’’ 
for a power resident at Kabul and that the Afghan kmgdom itself 
after the death of Ahmad Shah m 1773 showed the usual signs of 
w'eakness tjqjical of onental autocracy, the tnbute was gradually 
reduced m amount and was usually verj'^ much m arrears In this 
wajf a gradual but imcertam mdependence w'as with difflculty 
established to such an extent that, when Bntam appeared m Smd 
m the first decade of the nmeteenth century m a character other 
than that of a commercial people bent mostly on the profits of 
foreign trade, the ruhng house of the Talpurs had become virtually 
mdependent of control Smd was then to all mtents and purposes 
a sovereign and petty Muslim state, which was its condition when 
Sir Charles Napier added it to the East India Company’s possessions 
m 1843 The aim of all Smd pohey from 1701 onward was to make 
Smd mdependent of Moghul, Persian and Pathan, to dimmish the 
pajTnent of tnbute to the suzeram authonty, to preserve the land 
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as a closed terrain into winch no foreigners of any sort were allowed 
entrance except with the utmost difficulty These facts adequately 
explain the remarkable phenomenon that, despite the presence of 
East India Company factones m Sind in both seventeenth and 
eighteenth centunes, in the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
countrj' was to Europeans a terra vicogmta to such an extent as 
to evoke the flood of desenptive works on the country which poured 
upon the world in the mid-nineteenth centur)’’ 

The Kalhora themselves showed no special genius for govern- 
ment except that they followed a consistent policy of determmed 
isolation and recognized the importance of irngation works They 
were a Sindhi tnbe of obscure ongin of the type that is now classed 
as Jamot,' that is, non-Baluch onginal inhabitants of the Indus 
vaUej', settled in a portion of Upper Sind in the area that now forms 
part of the Larkana and Sukkur distncts They were the first 
Sindhi dynasty to wield permanent power since the fall of the 
Samma, the builders of Tatta, who had ruled Smd for two hundred 
and thirty years before the advent of the Arghuns and the Tarkhans 
from Central Asia Their rule had therefore some elements of 
popularity m the countryside This popularity was strengthened 
by the peculiar character of their reputation as holy men, descen- 
dants of a sainted mendicant, a kind of being who has always made 
a very \avid appeal to the Mushm mhabitants of the Lower Indus 
valley The reign of the Kalhora was mterrupted by three acute 
spasms of civil war, the first on the death of Nur Muhammad 
Kalhoro m 1754, the second on the deposition of SarfarM Khan 
Kalhoro m 1775, and the third and fatal mtemeeme conflict that 
resulted m the supersession of Kalhoro by Talpur Apart from 
these periods of commotion and unrest in the country itself there 
were continual threats of mvasion of Smd occasioned by the 
mtransigeance of the Kalhora m the payment of tribute to their 
suzerains of Persia and Afgharastan It \vill therefore be readily 
reahzed that Lieutenant James is not very far from the truth when 
he says m his interestmg account of the Chandookah pargana 
' Chandookah m common with the rest of Smd has been the scene 
of many a bloody conflict, its fields of com trampled under by the 
mvadmg horde and its plams saturated with the blood of hundreds 
shed in civil strife or in contests with the vicegerents of the Delhi 
Empire In earher ages it is true we may feel mterested m the 
bold struggle of the country for its freedom but as each succeedmg 
dynasty ascended the throne and retamed the throne solely by the 
sword we can subsequently see m Smd but one contmued battle- 
field, the scene of usurpation, tjuraimy and bloodshed The steel 
* See Census of India 193 x, Vol VUI, pp 495 -sqq 
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One great difficulty in dealing Math the mass of poems of the 
Muntakhab hes m the irregular length of the baits It is not eas}’^ 
to run one bait mto another m order to obtam the regulant}' 
characteristic of Enghsh poetrj* The baits are usuall}' self-con- 
tamed The thought often changes abruptl}* from one to another 
The unequal length of the baits is therefore somethmg which the 
translator can do httle to cure, even if it be thought that a cure is 
desirable Personally I regard the irregulant}'^ m length as some- 
thmg worth preservmg because it is a sign of the spontaneiti^ which 
IS a supreme ment of the ongmal No translator can regard his 
work as satisfactory^ unless he mduces his readers to seek the 
ongmal for themselves I am hopeful therefore that this work, 
whatever its shortcommgs, will lead to the study of the Smdhi text 
Scholars and lovers of rhythmical language are assured of findmg m 
it somethmg that wiU prove of lastmg dehght 

H T SOKIEV 

Bombay 


March 31s/, 1938 
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I God the All-Powerful 

In the Beginning Allah is, 

Who Knoweth All, Who sits aloft. 

The Lord of all the World that be 
He IS the Mighty, Old of Days, 

Of His Own Power Established 
He IS the Lord, One, Only One, 

Sustamer and Compassionate 
Sing ye the praise of Hun Who Heals, 

The True One, smg ye praise of Him 
He is the One, Who Hath No Peer 
Confess ye this In heart of heart 
Acknowledge ye The Praised One, who 
The Causer of the Causes is 
Why go ye then and bow yourselves 
In front of others, why go ye ? 

Men were who said ‘ He is the One, 
Without a Peer ’, m heart of heart 
Acknowledgmg the Praised One, who 
The Causer of the Causes is 
Such men did from the righteous path 
Set not an emng foot astray 
Men are whom God the One hath cut. 

Whose bodies He hath cut m twam 
Who, havmg seen the severed parts, 

Doth not for self, unfortunate, 

Desue like theus the severance ’ 

God who is One no rival hath 
Herem of Hun the Oneness is. 

And righteousness of Truth But who 
Embraced false Two-ness lost mdeed 
The savour and the salt of hfe 

II The Hard Way 

My weakness pleaseth In God’s ears 
The cnes of my love-torment nng 
I tasted from the gallows tree 
The goodness that my sorrows brmg 

The gallows calls me Oh, my friends. 

Will any fnend now come with me? 
They who have found the name of love 
Must go of love’s necessity 
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The scaffold of its very self 
Doth summon lovers Do ye seek 
To know what love is ’ Fare not forth 
Put heads aside as httle worth 
And, askmg then what love is, speak 

The noose ('tis m the web of thmgs) 
Adometh lovers Sajnd smgs 
‘ They saw love’s spear and trembled not 
Upon the block they took their stand 
Love called and they dissembled not 
Love set them there ’Tweis love’s command ’ 

\Vhen love takes knife m butcher hand. 
Sharp be it not But rather may 
Its edge be blunt For then on thee 
Beloved’s hands ^vlU longer stay 

Of love thou knowest why and how ^ 

The knife falls Let no grumble start 
Tell nought to others of the smart 
Beloved caused thee Make thy vow 
And keep the pam ivithm thy heart 

In front are lovers on the block 
With heads prepared, they stand behmd 
Cut off thy head So faihng not 
Thou mayest true acceptance find 
No severed heads then on the ground 
WiU brmg thy failure to thy mmd 
Within the wmeshop slaughter roDs 
In waves of floodmg unconfined 

If sippmg hath thy fancy led 
The wmeshop is the place for thee 
Beside the \vme-]ar lay thy head 
And, 5'ielding it m bargam fee. 

Quaff man}'^ cups of wme mstead 

Set not love’s store agamst the wme 
Nor count vane dear at such appraise 
Prepare that head for cutting, thine 
The vaneshop is the place for them 
ho bj the n me-jars end their da\ s 
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’Tis poison that all lo\ci‘b 

But lovers see it and rejoice 

The bitter and the deadly cup 

Is theirs bj use, by wonted choice 

‘Love’s arrow pierced them sa^s Latif 

The seas of separation roll 

And drown each single, separate, soul 

Wliy for such dnnk do earners ask 
If back they flee to saie their Ines 
^^^lenc'er the \antncrs draw their knives ’ 
But they w'hosc heads are gii en for w me 
May sip the wine within the cask 

Yes , let them think of wane indeed 
Whose severed bodies he apart, 

YTose flesh within the cauldron burns, 
Wdio let their hands, w ith deadly turns. 
Wreak haioc on their Ining heart 

WQio duU existence w oiild consen e ’ 

For no such aim the lo\ cr stm es 
One breath from the Beloved’s lips 
Is better than a thousand lives 
And can this skin and bone of nunc 
Compare wath the Beloi ed’s wane ^ 


III Lo\t: is Enough 

The friends who planted in my heart 
The questmgs of my pain, 
friends have gone and from my mind 
Have sorrow’’s fardel ta’en 
Nor pleaseth the a oice of the Healer now , 
’Tis an empty sound and vain 


O taste thou wiselj^, sw^eetness all. 

Of bitterness ne’er a trace, 

Beside thj’^ friends thou shalt surely find 
But the gnefs that have settled on thee 
And made thee their dwelling-place, 
D stranger folk wilt thou call to mind ? 
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The folk will ask, and a smile extend, 

' Tell us, where is hand of thy Fnend ? ’ 

But lovers from 'neath the spear of love 
Take not themselves away 
The lover meets death, head held above. 

And when there cometh the hour to slay, 

’Tis for death, thus slam, that the mart 5 U’s pray 


IV The Physic 

All wretched folk ’neath achmg wound who bend 
Are grateful for the pam that dwells withm 
They wmd the clew of torment to its end 
And cut not short the thread of hfe they spm 

0 thou Physician, give me not the dose 
That maketh well. For I shall then be strong 
To ask of me how now my illness goes 
Then never fnend may haply chance along 

False healers have my feebleness unmanned 
The true physiaan did not come to me 
But quacks employed their cautensmg brand 
And brought more aches and pams than formerly 


V The Fire of Love 

In agon}'' loved ones are turrung 
There streameth the cry of ‘ Woe ’ 

There is torment of fire and the bummg 
Consumes their \utals and, lo ' 

From their reins cometh savour of burnmg 
Come look at this hap mth discemmg 
If, trusting m faith, ye go 

Do I shrmk if my body be toasted 
On embers of babul and thorn ^ 

On the spit let my \utals be roasted 
I am gone from the hands of the Healer 
To m} fnends I must lue me forlorn 
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Ask the moths what know they of bummg 
That have oSered their hves to the blaze 
A thrust from the lance of yeammg 
Hath pierced their vitals tummg 
And put an end to their days 

VI The Flames 

If fancy make a moth of thee 
The flames thou seest, faltermg not 
Beloved’s rare effulgence see 
And enter m, as bndegroom ought 
Still art thou as the unbaked clay 
Thou knowest not the oven is hot 

Near the devounng fire they came. 

These moths detemuned Scorchmg blast 
Did not their steady courage tame 
All on the flames their bodies massed 
In one wild weltenng holocaust 

Withm the heart red embers glow. 

But never outward vapours rise 
Heap up the fire and fan desire 
That bemg burnt may make thee wise 

They surely m the trial have won 
Who died by death withm the flame 
But they whose hands put out the brands 
Have gotten darkness for their name 
Withm whose heart love’s fires glow. 
They’ve learnt all men can ever know 

VII Love’s Pain 

lovers ne’er is God forgot 
In sighmg dies their breath away 
They take no rest and sink o’erwhehned 
If one sharp word Beloved say 

For lovers are not hke to thee 
Unmanned hmbs thee lusty keep 
They stand before Beloved’s door 
And daily tears of anguish weep 
Nor any other way is right 
To find acceptance m Love’s sight 
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Even now a mere straw pncks thee 

And a tackle of blood doth start 

But the wounds that thy loved ones cause thee, 

How wilt thou bear their smart ? 

And why seekest thou to discover 
This love that tears the heart ? 

It doth not make thee loverwise 
To hide behmd the screen and peep 
Thy body m Beloved’s yard 
Thou hast not mortified nor maaed 
It is but empty vam empnze 
To laugh and eat and sleep 

0 mother ! if thou hast not shut 
The peepmg cranmes where folk peer, 

Thou wilt not the Beloved see 
In perfect beauty full and clear 

O lovers ! sit by loved one’s path, 

Nor weary from Fnend’s lattice go 
The loved one mercy’s medicme gives 
And from thy hot wounds takes the glow 
Without thee, Love, hfe hath no spell 
But Thou, without us, hvest well 

0 lovers ! sit by loved one’s path 
And when from out the wmeshop’s store 
They offer wme, keep steady head 
And go not near the vmtner's door 


VIII The Healing 

\Wien there’s no need no healer calls 
Had love’s sore pam been m thy side. 
Then surely had the healers come 
And heahng hand to thee apphed 

Vfiiate’er the healer gave to thee 
Be brave and suffer Say not this 
‘ The}' severed fnend from fnend apart ' 
Say rather ' Fncnds they joined in bliss ’ 
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Be patient, bow th) head and see 
Lo > anger is a might}’- m oc 
In patience there abideth 303 
O honest Sir, this snrel}’ know 

Be patient Patient folks prevail 
The stiffnecked are in sorr}’ plight 
The palate of aU hast}’ men 
Hath never savoured patience nght 

He eats tlie bread of punishment 
^'\TlOse early anger breaketh forth 
The man of mahce holds his robe 
And finds vuthm it nought of worth 


IX The Sailing (I) 

O jMother, stay where the boatmen sta}’ , 
^^Tle^e their hawser is, remain. 

That the} ma}’ not leaie thee and shp away 
Plungmg thy hfe m pain 

O I\Iother, hard by them hawsers stay, 

Filhng thy imnd with woe. 

Lest the boatmen cheat thee and shp away 
Haiang kmdled thy heart to a glow 

^^^lLle stdl their anchor unweighed they leave. 
Take speed m the chance and go. 

Lest the sailors pass from the land to cleave 
The channels where waters flow 

0 happy youth and happy tide 

Wien my friends cast out on the trail ! 

1 wept and wept but they would not bide 

Ah miser}’ what can avail ^ 

My tortured soul the trader hanged 
MTien he left me and hoisted sail 

Ah, lack a da}’ ! when they went awa}’. 

To leave me alone, alone 
Age foUovcd age in unending stage 
But there came back never an one 
For them who went w’lU the heart be rent 
Of a stricken woman o’ertlirow’n 
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Wien the sailors sailed out over the deep 
The surge of the ocean’s trend 
Did bear them off, and they went away 
Whither ]oume5ang hath no end 

0 mother of mme i m my paltry hfe 
This sailor memory stays. 

And the trader seekmg the distant port 
Made the days succeed the days 

The sailor bond that bmds my heart 
Is surely with gnef entwmed 
The trader hath rent my soul m twam 
That he leave me alone behmd 

Love pierced my soul and he fell to tears 
When he set his hands on the prow 
This commerce that thou hast learned, O Fnend, 
Have thou no truck with it now 

Love letteth me not the rope untie, 

But graspeth the very spar 
This night, 0 Fnend, for me remam , 

Go not. Beloved, to part us twam 
In thy seekmg to fare so far 

Surely my meltmg soul is nought. 

For while I stood on the strand. 

Love came himself, the cable sought 
And pushed the boat from the land 
Of sadors I knew no useful lore. 

Else then had my body’s strength, 

AVhile the boat was standmg there by the shore. 
Been twmed m the cable length 

For fnends who set on them journey forth 
My bodj'- doth hve m pam 
O teU me m happy notes, O Crow, 

MTien iviU. they hither agam ? 

’Twas some powerful cause that banished my friends 
In an exile over the mam 

O come, Belov’d, the tips of the sedge 

Have been seared by tlie umd from the north 
For thee, O l\Iaster of mme, m3' mouth 
Thousands of voms sent forth 
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If thou would’st come to me now, my Love, 

Full ]oy to my soul I’d impart 
If, ^Mother, mayhap my lover should come, 

I’d chug to him, cleave to him, here m m}'^ home 
And speak out the words of my heart 

If, Mother, my loved one should come to me now. 

In quarr ellin g ]oy would be sped 
Thou didst promise, my love, but few days to be gone , 
How long are the daj'^s that have fled ? 

O heart withm me, out saUy and see 

The abode that the Loved One doth know 
And there on his threshold stoop thee do^vn 
And kisses on kisses bestow 

Me let them not forgetful desert. 

Those friends for whom I did stay 
(And my eager eyes did scan the skies) 

S^Tien they will come to me, enter my home to me. 
My gnefs they’ll aU bamsh away 


IX The Sailing (II) 

In sooth today the traders talk 
Of gomg away and my friends 
Have set their hearts on departmg too 
I weep but it makes no amends. 

They will not hnger O Mother of mine. 

How long can I hold them back. 

Those sailors who set their ships on the deep 
MTien they made the cable slack ? 

From my heart there are those whom I may not loose, 

Nor may I forgotten be 

For their hfe to my own hfestrings is bound 

And lo 1 The crew when the north wmd blew. 

Did set then canvas free 

They w eighed their anchor and took their course 
WTiere the tide ran favourably , 

And longmg there stays m my heart always 
For the men uho plough the sea 
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The north wind’s season is come and yet 
My heart hath no rest from pain 
The sailors, I trow, twist lanyards now 
And are oihng their boats agam 

0 Mother, I said (for I knew the sails) 

The sailors are back from the world 
Oh ! on this ship may my loved one come 
The buntmg flutters ' The sails are furled ! 
Those women, I vow, are sinihng now 
^Vhose friends have reached their home 


IX The Sailing (III) 

Though I move my hmbs yet I may not reach 
The ports that are far for me 
I have no purse, not a money-lot, 

To make my truck with, and pay my scot. 

And climb where I wish to be 

0 Thou who femest folks across, 

Make me my loved one meet 

0 Captam, I stand at thy cabm door 

To pour my prayers at thy feet 

They had no scot to pay their lot , 

The sailors without their fee 
Would grant no passage and aU the day 
Till sunset came, the ship made way 
Across the waters’ face. 

And when it served the vessel’s need 
(So sings the Sayid) the Lord decreed 
An excellent iandmg-place 

1 was standmg myself bj'^ the very wharf 

When my friends let the hawser go 
Withm my heart must some weakness be 
Or else m}’^ fnends to come back to me 
Some wondrous kmdness shon 

0 Mother of his, hold not thou back 
That trader son of thme 
Till the twelfth month sere did he not appear , 

Then his gear on the shore he gatliered once more 
And sailed off o\er the bnne 

21 
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I ^vas standing tn\ self by the ver\ n harf 
\Fhen my lo\ e let the han ser go 
Wi thin my heart must some weakness be 
Or else my love to come back to me 
Doth wondrous kmdness show 


X The Traffickisg 

I have gamed by mv hagghng the flimsy and false. 
The vows of mi* God I have broken 
3Iy head on its empty framework of sms 
Is a crushed and a miserable token 

0 dullard, thou knowest the sense of this thmg. 

For its speech hath ahead}' been spokem 

Thou hast gamed bv thy hagghng the flimsy alone. 

Go, tell then to God. thou art lacking 

Drive out thy deceit. For the Lord loveth truth 

Love's bonfire blazmg and crackmg 

Kmdle withm thee and so wilt thou trade 

That gam there come of thy packmg 

The swmg of the surge sets foul and the boat 
Cannot sufier its floodmg and swelhng 

1 loaded her up to her hatches with sms 
In multitude far beyond tethng 

God ' show Thy favour and take me across 
This ocean m terror compeHmg 

Go ifake thy purchase of goodly gear 
That loseth no virtue m agmg 
For this thou will sell on a distant strand 
And lose not a plack m thy gaugmg 
So traffic m gear that will keep thee secure 
In the hazardous fight thou art wagmg 

The galley is aged. Heap not so high 

The chattels that are of thy ladmg 

Her timbers are riddled , by keel and bv strake. 

The waters pour through them mvadmg 

Her doom hath been sealed. Oh ' ponder thou well 

The domgs of lesterday's tradmg 
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Thou hast heard wth thme ears the watery surge 

Tis here by thme eyes for the seemg 

In the watches of night when men sleep, says Latif, 

Thou didst not remember its bemg 

Thou didst brmg thy craft to the eddymg surf 

For neglect this thy weird thou art dreemg 

That galley of thme that goes crazy with age 
Mayst thou save from the blasts that are blowmg 
For weak are the folk whose ship thou hast set 
On the waterway turgid and flowmg 
These chattels of thme mayst thou brmg, says the poet, 
Where the hghts of the harbour are showmg 

The grams that are stufi of thy tradmg brmg 
And load on the boat for the saihng 
The waves will fight thee, forgetful one. 

But sit not thus, sad one, bewaihng 
When thou find thyself cast m the surf 
I know not, a wretch unavailing 

0 boatmen ! the best of both worlds can’t be won 
If all mght by rudder you're sleepmg, 

Mommg-news of you there, over there, aU will ask 
(Sleep-drowsed, m their helmsman trust keeping. 
On board aU are sleepmg ! You sleep, sailors, too !) 
AU who're sheltered of God, their tnals wiU pass through 
No port-penl harvest’s for reapmg 


XI Blessed are the Meek 

O aU th}^ works to God commit. 

To God on whom there faUeth praise 
In meek submission bemg true 
From tribulation free thy da)^ 

With mercy then the Mighty Lord 
WiU fashion what thy heart essays 

Among good folk to do good deeds 
Is surety e\erybody’s plan 
Thou dost good deeds amongst the bad 
Is there, like thee, another man ’ 
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Good deeds are by good people done 
HI deeds are with the wicked found 
They w orks of goodness do perform 
AMiom good ^vlth fitting grace hath crowned 

The lapxdanes now are gone 

\\'ho diamond pierced and nib\ red 

But they who followed after them 

Ha\'e not the skiH to w ork in lead 

MiTiere craftsmen wiought of \ ore, the smiths 

Beat worthless pewter now mstead 

The taste is all for tawdr\- trash, 

\Mien pearls are given m change awa} 

If I offered truth m garment's hem 
Of ver\* shame I’d die today 

\Miere’er today the pearls are found 
There now, alas, the thie\es abide 
Good honest luck today is theirs 
Who laid their preaous gems aside 


XII The Lading 

To thee I said, O good mv friend. 
No crazj- wieck on work engage 
The waves, of certamty, will swamp 
The sails and sheets that fail for age 

The surge will fight thee, foolish man, 
Arise and ask that mercy be 
I know not how it happed jestreen 
Thou wert not cast withm the sea 

Cloves, cardamoms and store of cloth, 
Sw eet-smellmg grass and ambergris, 

O merchant, let th\ cargo be 
That thou dost set upon the seas 
No craz\ wieck on work engage. 

For hark * Ahead the breakers rage 
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Inayat says ' The water’s dread 

Lives in the rolling ocean swell ’ 

The milk of luck stays m the house 

Of them wth whom true thmgs do dwell 

/ 

Cloves, cardamoms and doth and pearls. 
They won wherewith to fill their store 
Down m the water deep they found, 

Of preaous lockers, wealth galore 

They tied their boats with hawsers fast, 
So doth Latif the Poet tell 
They domb aboard and to the Lord 
The Prophet vows they vowed well 
' O Thou-that-Art-with-Mercy save 
The boats they set upon the swell ’ 


XIII The Voyaging 

VTiere shoals the channd, puU thy boat 
And tie it up beside the bnnk 
Who but thyself wiU help thee brmg 
It where to the depth the waters smk ^ 

They who can swim upon the sea 
Swim o'er the runnels small and great 
But they who sivim not load their heads 
With burden of their turbans' weight 

In trash I traded not a pearl 
I laid m store The Sayid smgs 
‘ In lead I trafficked ’ Thus, O God, 

Mjf state unto th)^ mercj’’ chngs 

While b}*- the port the danger lasts, 

0 helmsmen, stay from slumber far 
The whuhng of tlie waters is 
As frothmg whej' withm the jar 

The hghtnmg flashed To luckless men 
Fool slumber came and the}' vho thought 
They vere from dire occurrence free 
Were b} their \en sleep unwrought 
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Let Mecca be thy port or no. 

Delay not, urge thy vessel on 
Repeat at Lord Muhammad’s tomb 
The holy words of God and doom. 
That succour come to thee anon 
So regulate thy ways and strive 
That thou at Mecca ma5'st amve 


xrv Belo%'ed’s Beauty 

On the forehead of my Belov’d are set signs that are land for me 

With a smile he comes to my courtyard where I long for him, mine 
own 

Who claims that the moon ^vlth the sun of Belov’d can ever the 
equal be. 

Though the moon to a white perfection on the fourteenth day be 
grown ? 

In my house there are folk a-talkmg of Beloved at the door 

In my house are happy welcommgs The jealous jealous be ' 

And yet, were a thousand suns to nse and moons four score and four. 

In the name of Allah, without my love I should nothmg but darkness 
see 

O moon, such a paltry thmg as thou art, would I ever compare to 
the Fnend ^ 

His splendour gleameth for ever and lo ' only at mght thou art 
bnght 

At the hour of thy mommg’s uprismg first thy glance on Beloved 
bend 

‘ Beloved ! on thee axe our trustmg eyes set every day without end , 

For Allah’s sake, speak thus m his ear of our lovesick sorrowful 
phght 


XV The Wayward Heart 

O camel, cease thy hngenng 
And lengthen out thy pace 
This once my loved one brmg me mgh 
Then m thme ears there cannot rmg 
The semblance of a yearmng sigh 

O camel, cease to lag behmd 
And lengthen out thy pace 
This night I have it m my mmd 
To see my loved one’s face 
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For thee I bring the sandalwood 
Let others salt-bush eat 
This very night be thine the mood 
To take me where my loved one stood 
That there we twam may meet 

The camel, mother, for my needs 
I brought and tied beside the tree 
When he on wealth of buds might feast, 
He, sneaking, on the salt-bush feeds. 
The mean and miserable beast, 

Undomg aU my work for me 

The stupid brute I tell and tell 
That m the mdkbush there’s no zest , 

Yon poison bush is many’s knell 
But hath his sdly head obsessed 

Around m plenty for his need 
Is npened scrub of sandalwood 
The sulky grumbler pays no heed 
And makes me weep my tears m blood 

And wilt thou thus, 0 camel, pass 
The sandalwood, nor dnnk thy fill ^ 
Thou seekest not the fragrant grass 
But spumest it as somethmg ill 
It must be thy distorted mood 
That made thee find the salt-bush good 

Arise and bmd hun Let him free 
And he wiU lose himself and roam 
I feed him and he sulkier gets 
Put on the saddle when he frets 
With shackled feet still growl vnll he 
But wiU not wander far from home 

To keep him fast I tied him up 
The shackles bound \nth tug and strain 
The beast has gone inth hobbles on 
To eat the salt-bush once agam * 

O Lord, mto this camel’s head 
Put something that m sense dotli share 
O sa\e him, Lord of Mcrcj, sa\e 
Such is Latif the poet’s praicr 
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XVI One-ness 

Across life’s ocean no one yet 
With ' I ' as guide his foot hath set 
God indeed who is One 
Adoreth One-ness alone 

Take Two-ness off to bum with fire 
Existence may man's tears require 
This weepmg should be done 
Before One-ness alone 

On self alone while eyes be set 
No trath of worship can'st thou get 
First loll all life’s empnse 
Say Word of Sacnfice 

What-no-existence-knows hath grace 
To raise the slave to lofty place 
Who secret are m their heart 
Are secret m outward part 

Here how can mystery be told 
Which the Beloved doth enfold ? 

XVII These Paltry Eyes Of Mine 

These paltry eyes of mme 
Have brought me favour’s grace 
If evil but before them be. 

They see Love m its place 

If paltry eyes of mme 
Did aught but Love disclose, 

I’d pluck them out to cast 
As morsels for the crows 

Mme eyes have made a feast 
Where km and fnends engage 
It IS as if hfe, body, soul 
Had gone on pilgrimage 

All day they look, and yet 
They halt out there to see. 

They saw and recognized Love 
And have returned to me 
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Today my poor eyes have remembered my fnends 
And the droppmg of tears 

Doth not cease from my cheeks At the sight of loved ones 
My desire doth not die 

Mankind covets wealth But all the day long 
Covet I my Belov’d 

I renounce the whole world for the sake of that Friend 
\Vhose name made me glad 

Wdien the memor}^ comes of the love of that Fnend 
Sudden cnes burst on cnes 

In gracious emergence when walks the Belov’d 
E’en earth itself sings 

' In God’s name ’ and lo ! on the tracks of his feet 
Are the road’s kisses planted 

The houns astomed stand bjr m respect 
I swear by the Lord, 

The face of Beloved’s most lovely of all 
It’s the way of the world 

To alter love’s virtue and change it to dross 
No one e’er eats 

The flesh of mankind In this world will be left 
Only fragrant dehght 

All the rest of mankmd wear but fnendship’s false cloak 
Only one or two are 

Who are one with our heart O Giver, vouchsafe 
That fnends present be 

On the tongues of my fnends there is mention once more 
That we’re reconciled 

My fnends have this way that, break I with them. 

They break not with me 


XX God's Mercy 

The kettledrums are hollow break them up 
Seek no door but the Holy Prophet’s door 
He bears the loads of all who run for help 
And is the stay of helpless folk and poor 

The Kmdly Helper turns not face aside 
^^Tlen mjTiads seek his mercy, says Latif 
His supphants stand in dumbness, milhon massed, 
And m his open smihng wm rehef 
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At sundry landing-places do not halt 
Look for the easy bank within the mere 
The Helper \vill you mmt of money give 
Go thither, land of prmcely Rahu near 

Watch for the turban of the Bounteous One, 
Who made the luckless wealthy, who destroys 
The rust of want for milli ons when he speaks 
And lifts his head aloft to work such joys 

Serene He stands. The Friend and Comforter, 
Who calls to His compamons Every one 
By help of that dear Comforter wiU cross 
In safety land wherem the passes run 


XXI The Guide 

Live on, O Sweet One, hve 
May mme ears never hear 
An evil word of Thee 
Brought each to other near, 
Mme eyes and heart combme 
To speak of Thee and Thme 

Live on, O Sweet One, hve 
May mme ears never hear 
An evil word of Thee, 

Of Thee who didst appear 
But yesterday to grace 
My soul’s unworthmess 

Like Him who Arab was 
No one, nowhere I see 
In full forefront He stands 
\Vhere the Apostles be 
And He hath pnde of place 
In majesty and grace 

‘ Near, nearer came to Hun 
The Angel of the Lord 
Than two bows' distance is ’ 
Thus saith the Hoi}’’ Word 
Lo this IS the abode 
In Heaven on Hun beston ed 
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Almight}’’ God be praised 
WTio brought me such a Guide 
His hke the world kno\\ s none, 

Nor Smd, nor Surat side , 

Nor anJf^vhere on earth 

Hath knowledge of such worth 

0 beggar, go and beg 
Before the Giver’s door 
Seek favour of none else 
Gifts he himself doth pour 
He sees men’s state and gives 
Them mere}' m their hves 

Rfy Lord and Master puts 
The MuUas to their shame. 

His horsemen set behmd. 

To head the host He came 
The Lion of the Lord 
To us doth help afford 

And ever m His hand 
He bears the mighty sword 
That cleaves backbones of foes 
His bounty’s rich accord 
A thousand Hatims’ store 
Hath darkened and made poor 
Without Thee, Perfect One, wffo can 
Help, succour give to helpless man ? 



Part II 

The Daily Round 


' The daily round, the common task 
Will furnish all we ought to ask 
Room to deny ourselves, a road. 

To bnng us daily nearer God ’ 
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I The Song of The Rain (I) 

See, saith Latif, the sombre cloud 
Hath lowered and the big-dropped ram 
Is fallen Take the cattle out 
And make your way across the plam 
Desert your huts Your panmers fill 
Agamst the need of commg hours 
It IS no tune m God-despaur 
To sit and idle Lo it showers ! 

See, saith Latif, hath Allah brought 
The clouds m ever thickemng mass 
From bnmirung pools the waters flow 
To make the footmg green mth grass 
God, One mdeed, of graaous thought 
Hath clad the paths m verdure , ram 
Is come, blithe ram, for them who roam 
Wayfarers draw fresh breath agam 

Today too m the northern sky 
The clouds are gathered black as hair 
The hghtmng flashes bnng the ram 
And choose a crunson cloak to wear 
My fnends that dwelt m far-off parts 
Are by this ram-force drawn to me 
Today too m the northern sky 
The clouds to peaks nse towenngly 

The hghtmng flash of timelj'^ ram 
Doth not our simple souls bewray 
Come, fnend of rmne, return to me 
The siilkmg days are gone for aye 
Across the Holy Prophet's tomb 
The hghtmng streeiks did swiftly leap 
They smiled in kmdness on the scene 
And filled the stream with water deep 

O Guide, send now Thme orders forth 
And fill this thirst)' watermg-place 
The Holy Prophet, best of fnends. 

Hath showed his abounding grace 
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0 Lord of Ram, for Allah's sake, 

Forget not them whom thirst doth try 
The plams have flood of water Make 
The gram that groweth cheap to buy 

Upon the land pour shower on shower 
That happy may the herdsmen be 
The hghtnmgs came to brmg the ram 
The black cloud’s flash dehghted me 
There m the sky the nimbus grew 
Until its burbling drops did start 
My soul was sad The hummmg ram 
Hath cleared the bhght from off my heart 


I The Song of The Rain (II) 

Behmd the tower the cloud today 
Its form m lovely hues arrayed 
Violas, fiddles, viohns 
And drums the happy people played 

Last night out o’er the Padam Lake 
The ramgod emptied ]ar on ]ar 
But wives are gloomy seemg cloud 
And thinkmg of men’s phght afar 

They bmlt them, spouseless, huts of reed. 
But see them not Should north wmd nse 
And blow them down, who will there be 
To hear the wives’ complairung cnes ? 

So may their guardian km arrive 
To give them shelter 1 Women see 
The ramclouds and they think of men 
And lose their souls in miser^'^ 

They harken to the thunder's crash, 

With heartstnngs all a-quake with fear 
Poor creatures, from their men cut off, 
They speak no word to reach the car 
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I The So\g or The IL\in (III) 

The season’s here 

Glad converse and sweet music sound 
Shrills cuckoo clear 

The ploughmen fit their ploughshares for the ground 
Herdsmen are happy Yea i his fine arraj^ 

For joyous ram my fnend has donned todaj'^ 

The season’s here 

Glad converse and sweet music are 
Jtlass clouds appear 

The com is cheap there’s butter m the jar 
I spake the Y^ord of God and its art 
Cast out the rust that overla3'^ my heart 

The season’s here 

Glad converse runs sweet music nngs 
Rain’s back to cheer 

Dajdong I thought of friends (so Lakhmfr sings) 

My fnends for whom these eyes of love did shine 
Have hither come and sought this house of mine 

I The Song of The Rain (IV) 

0 Love, O Fnend, may Allah brmg thee near me 
My life remembers, 5'^eajnmg ivith a full deep sigh 

1 need the shelter they have made to cheer me 
No hut availeth if a chiU wmd whistle by 

Love, tell to kmdly helpmeet my poor tale of woes 
Come timely, oft I may m shelter find repose 

I shall of mght-time’s early cold be dying, 

O husband, perfect, if thy skirt enfold not me 
With cold I shiver neath the bedclothes l3mig. 

Or chng to door-pm, hopmg dawn wall brmg me tliee 
Like clouds m Sanwan, fnends have gathered they are here 
Thej'^ dwell with her who lifelong wished to have them near 

I The Song of The Rain (V) 

I need the shelter built for me 
No crazy hut have entered I 
Yea be she widowed who doth breathe 
One breathing after loved fnend die 
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Today indeed towards the north 
Clouds form and water rams upon 
The earth to fill the hollow pits 
That men scooped out m days agone 

0 Master, build my shelter now 
Clouds I have seen athwart the sky 
' Make Sanwan plans saith June] 5 
The thunder made my sorrow fly 
The hghtnmg filled my heart mth joy 
The sky is cloudy nor the sim 
Doth show his face with radiance clear 
The hghtnmg bnngeth kmdly nev^ 
Such as mankind is lief to hear 

0 heart of mme, be not cast down 
Soon wilt thou find thy fnends agam 
A second time has God arranged 
The fashiomng of the clouds of ram 
To brmg the ram the hghtnmgs came 
To pour their water everywhere, 

This place and that and all aroimd 
Will m such plenteous bounty share 


I The Song of The Rain (^T) 

The hghtnmgs sped themselves aloft and ghttered m Stamboul 
To Western parts the}'" took their wa}”^ 

The}'’ flashed and flickered m Cathay 
On Samarkand they lighted of their kmdly memor}' full 
"They fared to Rum and Kabul and the}' reached to Kandahar 
O er Delhi roared a thunder ram, 

•'^d boomed above the Deccan plam 

And cast their hvmg fight-bolts out and over the Gimar 

They went aside and changed a course to verge on Jaisafinir , 

On Bhu] a hea\'}' drenchmg showered, 

On Dhat a gentle ram they poured 
^d gladdened mto happiness the folks of Bikanlr 
To Umarkot they darted, there to flood the grassy meads 
On my Smd aye shed water. Lord, 

And plent}’, Merc}’s Self, accord 

lake this nliole vorld to burgeon \nth Tin grace of ram} deeds 
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I The Song of The R.\in* (VH) 

The orders of the Ordercr pass 
The ram god doth his function fill 
The lightnings conic to bang the ram 
The pattermg raindrops are not still 
The grain-aniassers, mad on gain, 

Do UTing thcjr hands and fifteen grons 
From fi\c — a threefold quickening 
So speed life s pages to their close 

IMaj' aU Mho trade m famine greed, 
j\Iay all the misers disappear 
The COM herds tell of hea^y rams, 

' All hope to feel Tin merc\ near ’ 

Witlun my heart the cloud-bank spins. 

The outM-ard sk^ is calm serene 
The lightnings ram for them mIio 1o\ e 
And m Fnend-trust Ime eyesight keen 
In great and greater mass the} form 
The clouds that gathered from tlie north 
Far-off m} fnends were God hatli joined 
Them Math me on their ]oume}ang forth 

II The jMart'itis (I) 

iluhurram’s holv month is come, 

The Prmces’ day of Moe 
And Allah dotli Mhat pleaseth Him, 

The One Mho all doth knoM 

Agam IS come Iiluhurram’s month 
But no Imams are here 
O God, m kindness let me be 
^ledlna’s ruler near 

Medina's lords did hie tliem forth 
But they did not come back 
O brother djer, dye m} clotlies 
In sober mourning black 

The} Mandered forth to cruel doom 
MTien fate Math bloodshed came 
Because of tlieir untimely end 
I put m}'self to shame 
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The hardness of their martyrdom 
Is as mild summer’s day 
No trace, no sign of Goddes love 
Yazid’s heart did display 

With the Imams that he’d be slam 
Did fate a promise wnte 
The hardness of then martyrdom 
Is imaUoyed dehght 
And God-moved men do meditate 
On Kerbela’s sad fight 


II The Martyrs (II) 

Forget the feud with All’s km 
That thou dost wage, Yazid 
With Hassan and the Mir Husam 
Thou’lt see no happy Id 

Ah ! luckless is the case of them 
Beside Yazid who stood. 

And yesterday did fight agamst 
The sons of All’s blood 

Oh ! that withm the ranks had been 
Hassan at battle-tide 
As moth seeks flame, so had he sought 
To reach his brother’s side 

Who other Mir Husam could help ^ 

Of hfe still hope hath he 
In battle tune who armour dons , 

He showeth bravery 

Alone who enters on the field 
But Hassan is not by 
To helpmate prove for Mir Husain 
Or aid m servantry 

The Pnnces’ land is farther on 
And pours Yazid amain 
Blow upon blow The world doth know 
Of Hassan and Husain, 
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And of the battle that they fought 
Black-feathered arrows flew 
The Holy Sapd showed himself, 

A hero brave and true 

To self and his forefathers’ race 
In gnef three gathenngs ciw" 
ilen in their homes, beasts m the wild 
And angels m the skj' 

Their fnends are gone the fowls of air 
To earth dashed bodies frail 
O Allah > nghteous Master, grant 
The Prmces may pre\'ail 

If there be men withm whose souls 
No gnef m sorrow flow. 

On them Creation’s Might}* Lord 
No favour will bestow 


II The Martyrs (IH) 

Brave men love battle, from the field 
Hold not themselves aloof 
The holy ones did }neld their fives 
In the Imams’ behoof 

' With God’s name on their hps the}* fought ’, 
Theur wisdom ran thuswise 
They garlanded and crowned were 
maids of Paradise 

To Kerbela as hons came 
The perfect ones of God 
They phed Egj-ptian blades and heaped 
The corses where they trod 

And bra\e men trembled at the charge 
Of Lord Husam’s arra}* 

The Prmces, perfect ones, are come 
To Kerbela toda} 
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With wound sore-stncken, yielding life, 

A martyr Hur became 
He showed his brave courageous soul, 

A lover of the flame 

As moths are ' May God’s Messenger, 
The Hol}^ Prophet, He, 

Thy Father’s sire, e'en thus be pleased 
With this thy bravery ’ 

' May I for such jneld up my hfe ’ 

His bps did these words pour 
Blood dyed his beard red, red his teeth 
As IS pomegranate flower 

His turban shone upon the field 
As shmes full fortnight’s moon 
Well may that mother smile who meets 
Her Lord Muhammad, son 

All glory to that hero be 
Upon the open plam 
Who, hacked to piec« on the field. 

With gnevous blows was slam 


II The Martyes (V) 

The men of Kufa wrote God’s name 
And thus their missive sent ^ 

' Thy sub]ects we , thou art our King 
Come hither pitch thy tent ’ 

' The throne is thme ’ They falsely spake 
And sided with Yazid , 

And brave men fell to unclean foes 
Who by Ignoble deed 


Sold trust for gam, in martyrdom 
The heroes' name to hnk , 
And Kufa’s host no water gave 
In Kerbela to dnnk 
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The Pnnces’ thoughts m Kerbela 
Do \Mth great Ali rest 
Thejf venture forth and gaze around 
And thus their faith attest 

Come, 0 Thou Lord Muhammad, come 
Causer of Causes, nse 
An early dove from Kerbela 
Its weary journey flies 

Haltmg by God’s apostle’s tomb 
It uttereth this doom 
‘ Muhammad, Causer of Causes, Lord, 
Come, nse up m thy imght 
The ghtter of the flashmg sword 
Hath shone before my sight ’ 


III The King and The I^Iinstrel 
The Siory 

Rai Diach was kmg of Gimar His sister had a son nar 
Bijal about whom a fakir had predicted that he was fated to 
Diach The horrified mother cast her son aivay m a box upon 
nver, wishmg to be nd of so ill-omened a child The box floa 
dovTi the nver and was found by a professional mmstrel who h 
the child out and brought hun up to be a musiaan Bijal, ignor 
of his noble birth, became a past-master of music and v on fame 
his smgmg Sorath was the daughter of a kmg Anerai and 
beauty was such that Diach was enamoured of her at first sight < 
mamed her Later hostihties broke out between Diach s 
Anerai Anerai besieged Gimar but w'as unable to capture 
Anerai then proclaimed that he would rewmrd with great \\ ealth a 
one who brought hun Diach's head t^Tien Bijal heard this he u i 
to Diach He so charmed him \nth his music and smgmg tl 
Diach, captivated, said he would give him all the wealth he h; 
But Bijal wanted no wealth, only the head of the kmg Infatuai 
by the music, the kmg at last consented to jneld up his head 
Bijal The poems of ‘ The Kmg and The Jilmstrel ' are concen 
With the musician's \Tsit to the palace of Diach, the smgmg and 1 
plajing, the chaffenng for the musiaan’s reward and the gnef 
Sorath when the minstrel won his way and obtained, as the fakir I 
foretold, the head of the kmg 
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III The King and The Minstrel (I) 

With hope set m Allah he parted from here. 

The Smger who decked ^vlth a stringing 
Of tassels and rattles the fiddle he played 
He saw from afar the royal sedan 
Of Kmg Diach and thus began 
At that verj'^ moment with prayer humbly prayed 
To Him who is One 
‘ 0 Merciful i\Iaster. by Thee be it made 
That the Kmg shall dehght m my smgmg ’ 

‘ From a strange land I'm come, havmg travelled last month 
If the mght take a long tune m speedmg. 

E’en let me go now But this ponder well, 

O Sorath's good spouse, m thj^ heart. 

To this beggar th}' favours impart 
For he midst his foes hath come hither to dwell, 

At thy door, O Kmg, 

Others’ doors left behmd, w^hile tlie prajers on praj^ers sw'ell 
In thy presence of supphant pleadmg ’ 

‘ Nought else doth he beg give the jew'el ivithout pnce 
0 Sorath’s good spouse, do me favour 
Others’ doors I have left I am come to thy door 
With a turn of th}' palms 
Give this beggar thme alms 
Fill his empty lap up ’ There w'as wonder galore 
That Bijal the Smger 

Should smg till the da^vn and the Kmg (nay ' nay more ' ) 
The Sultan, found ]oy of full flavour 
As m his red swng he rechned and he cned 
‘ Come up, sacred bard, w'here clear space is 
At thy feet I would pour out m sacrifice 

A mmt of mone)'^ This head’s my guest 
Come, here I yield it at thy request ’ 

In some men a deep perception lies 
To hfe's great m 3 'stery 

Thej’^ reached In that Secret thej'^ made them wise 
Of thmgs hidden ivhereof this the trace is 

Man IS secret I am his ’ 

Here lies the key to mj^stenes 
This phrase the smger took to smg 
The song he sang before tlie Kmg 
And when he sang, where there w'ere Tw'o, 

The pair to smgle One-ness grew 
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HI The King and The Minstrel (II) 

The first night came 

Beside the fort the man of music sang 

And m Gimar a loud commotion rang 

‘ Some holy mendicant is here ' The sage 

Worked wonders ^vlth his lute and zither strmg 

‘ Thy head I ask for, Kmg did Bijal smg 

There came the second mght 
The Sultan summoned Bijal, told him ' Ne’er 
Hath such as thou. Musician, ere come here 
At thy pipe’s tune, stands life from soul apart 
Much wealth have I m goods, there’s nought I lack 
I’U give thee gifts that will dehght thy heart 
Come, worthy Sir, tune up let music start ’ 

The thud mght came 

WTien Bijal told the King this tale of song 

‘ ^Vhlle generous men on earth are hundreds strong 

Indeed, by some nund-fancy I was led 

To thee, and to thy house am come mstead ’ 

The fourth mght came 

‘ Welcome, O welcome, Bard ’ the kmg did say, 

' Not with uncounted wealth thy footsteps’ way 
Would I compare, if thou but happy be 
Of rich abundant gifts take thou thy fill 
These presents now I give thee there are more 
Tomorrow I shall add to swell the store ' 

The fifth mght came 

Great wealth of silver did on Bijal pour 

Came couches, cushions, palanqums and more, 

Nme lakhs of money and nomlhons o’er 
But Bijal said ‘ The gifts are not for me, 

O generous one The elephants take back 
\^Tiat first I asked for, give to me, thy head. 

That thou to happmess itself be wed ’ 

The sixth mght came 

The sage plucked strings and folk’s attention drew 
Withm Gimax he sang the strong notes flew 
Tomorrow (saith the Sajad) thou'lt please the Kmg, 

^^^lo will, Musician, thee to honour bnng 
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Kirg 

‘ If on the scales an hundred heads I place 
To weigh the whole against th}* music. 

The weight to that scale fails where Bijal sings 
ilme head's but empty hone-space 
There’s no strength within it ' 

3ft J sirel 

' Put in my robe what’s tuned to music’s stnngs : 
Send me not hack. I came at earliest mmute ' 


Kug 

’ IMfn e head, o'er thme, for thee I'd sacrifice 
O man of music, what thy worth commces 
Thou get'st not from mine hands ’ 

Mirsfrel 

‘ This way, that way I searched and with mine eyes 
I looked on other prmces 
Wlthm my mmd I fixed of other lands 
The princely givers, none within my reck 

Save thee endowed with will to \neld his head ’ 


Kug 

' Welcome thou art, O man of music 
Thy meanmg’s drift I knew 3Yhat thy tongue sped 
I comprehend completely, all thy words 
What faHeth to the ground 
Be pleased to take ’ 


AH three m tune were wed. 
The music’s chords, the dagger and the neck. 

Kug 

‘ For no such prize, O man of music. 

Hast thou, ere this, made joumey God be praised 
O man of music, that thou sought'st the head.’ 

Sayd 

Fme instruments he took of cunrung sound. 

The sk ilM master of music. 

And from the start m motion set the chords 
Before the kmgl\ presence When he gazed 
Diach at once saw dear 
-\nd manifest the meaning’s power 
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m a rivor fight ncir Schwin Olr'i wa^ to'cc-i o :t of Guj ir it to 
neium o"cc mo'C tht- tiriiC up the n%cr, a h m ciptiircvi on the 
bo^aers of S.nd, wnen he ''"oi o\ir to the inip'^r-'’! anrv 

b\ a Mlhh^ Ju^ap, fief hoWr of O'dir ne f i’ e tntiaiK<^ to tic 
Bo’In Pa^^ Mihh Tiu“in did rot ta^c the n^r o. vlieltcnng Inui 
Dora was ti.en b'ought bich a captni. to Balhar ard to the great 
disappointment of me deionuf'- gaac an o'der for the c\aa’ition 
of the fortress Thc\ had pcdomicd a a era creditvabV feat of arms 
m holding it so long as ^lanLCCiV narratiac dearie sho.s-' y-inMCci 
tells tis ot the flight doeeTi the nae- from ''lultan to Bakhar ard the 
siege 01 the lea-trcss Mam cci saa^ that Dlras tram con«’''tca of 
hae hunared and seaen beam and that thca eeem lovadeal aeath 
supplies of food rcejuisito fo" a bcleaga*‘e\i citadel ' and eght cannons 
carramg shot of ironi oo to lao po :nd> bce'dcs light arallera, 
amniunition and other paraphomaha oi eear Bach heat. <ia‘S 
Manucci earned more o’" less a hundred tons of cargo ^^anuccl 
avent aanth a land force that stniggled through the unkindly terrain 
of the naer, suffering somewhat from lailure of supphes and sea era! 
times from aeamt ot aemter \\c pas;^ through sea era! rough 
ae-oeds and ama ed opposite the fortress of Bakhar m the middle of 
the treacherous na er of Sind There he found the eunuch Pnmaa era 
distnbuting the big guns and ammunition for the fortress Ba 
Dara’s orders the fortress aams gamsoned aanth taao thousand selected 
men, the best he couIq get. Path Ins, Saands, Moghuls and Rajputs 
and tvrenta-two Europeans of different nationahties, and seruants 
IManucci begged Dara to be alloawed to accompana him, but Dura 
directed him to remain m the fortress aahde he himseli fled farther 
south Manuca sax's ‘ I aa-as oaercome aanth tears and sighs at 
this parting, and seemg the downcast state m aahich I aa-as quilting 
his presence he called me back He then made me captam of the 
Europeans and ordered them to giae me fiae thousand rupees to 
drande among ma men and doubled ma paa It had been one 
hundred and fifta and he made it three hundred rupees He gaa e 
me his word, that if God made him King he w ould create me a noble 
of his court and rew-ard ma men m avhose loa-alta* he had much 
confidence. He added the present of a serpao (serapa) and directed 
that I should receia e a boat-load of Persian and Kabul aame 
Data fied down the na-er coUectmg as mana boats as he could to 
hmder pursmt of him by his enemies, and Bakhar ams ma ested 
M e were shut up along aanth the loa-al anda-ahant eunuch Pnmaa era 
Ko one could get out no one could enter. This fortress is m the 
middle of the mighty na-er Smdi (Indus), founded upon the ha'e rock, 

Ksj'ot- efitdss p 41S 

= S cna Jo -Vc^-or. I. p 31S 3 ibid , p 319 
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stones from \\lncli could be used as flmls for muskets In the 
middle was a ca\ahcr (tower) o\crlookmg botli banks of the n\cr 
In the fort besides gold and sihcr, precious stones and a good deal 
of baggage, D'lra had left *-01110 ladies, among them the wife of 
Sulaiman Shikoli and his >oung sons, ‘ much cherished as being his 
grandsons ’ Dara intended to keep Bakhar as a rallying point for 
later c\ entiiahties 1 he incidents of the siege are \ ividly narrated 
Tlie imperial troops turned on the fort two of the large cannons 
Dara had left behind in the foundry' at Lahore and tliese guns did 
considerable e.\ecution amongst the garrison because of the shortness 
of the range, a ‘ pistol shot on the west ’ and ‘ two musket shots on 
the cast’ The garrison, howc\cr, replied vigorously with their 
guns, dismounted the cncmj artillery', made sallies, sw'armed into 
the enemy trenches, bombarded the towns of Sukkur and Rohr! 
and captured four field pieces and some baggage of the enemy * 
this stout resistance tlic imperial army was nonplussed and 
resorted to stratagems to break the morale of the European gunners 
'To this end they shot arrows to which letters were attached 
These invited us to abandon the service of Dara and evacuate the 
place One of these arrows hit me on the shoulder while I was 
sitting in my bastion at eight o’clock at night Withdrawing the 
arrow I w'cnt with it at once, w'oundcd as I was, to the eunuch He 
gave me a robe (sarapa) and some bottles of rose w-atcr in recognition 
of my fidelity '3 

The investing army had now been reinforced by the 
amval of KhaliluUah Khan from Lahore, and fresh efforts w*ere 
made to get the garrison to surrender Pnmavera was, however, 
made of sterner stuff ‘ He sent for me ’, says Manucci, ' and 
ordered me to load with horns and old shoes the cannon nearest 
the garden where KhaliluUah Khan was encamped It was charged 
thus up to the very muzzle ’ The eunuch then determined to answer 
KhaliluUah Khan’s overtures thus ' I hold few words with you, 
for I am greatly annoyed at you, having been aU your hfe a pimp 
and used to beatmgs from women Herewith what you deserve 
I offer you a present proportioned to your merits The letter was 
ordered to be handed to KhaliluUah Khm and when it was bemg 
dehvered to him ‘ he ordered us to fire off the cannon and we 
covered KhaliluUah Khan's tent with the charge it contamed’ 
This msult provoked further hostihty and a fierce artiUery bombard- 
ment of the fortress from the shore so that the shot feU aU over the 
fortress and a pole that earned a small flag was pierced by three 
balls The garrison, however, could not be subdued and KhaliluUah 

^ Stona do Mogor, I, p 326 3 ibid , p 350 

- ibid , p 327 4 ibid , p 352 
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Khan vcUinicd in disgust to 1 ahoro I or{\ tla\ s after lus d--'[)artiirc, 
ho\\c\cr, troops \\orc scon crossing tin n\(i from wed to Ost and 
when the garrison began to fire at thum a iiorseinaii app'-ar^d on 
the n\cr boat with a white flig Hu cuiuuh orduid him to he 
{etched across, and when he came lu was found to he earning a 
message to sa\ that Dara was a prisoner m the h uids of \ur mg/Ch's 
arm}' Incn so the fort refused to surrendir until Dara hnnsdf 
ordered its c\acuation Tins D’lr'i did to sa\L tin g imson from 
famine and dc^t^lctlon and when Dtra's letter came to sa\ 

' Unfortunate m the one for whom \on fought 1 now re-qucst and 
require }ou to delncr up the place',' a touching scene resulted 
‘ \^'hcn the eunuch rnmaacri s.ue the letter lu recogni/ed the 
wanting and began to weep bitterly He wrote to B ihadur Kh'm 
(the enemy commander) that we demanded to come out with our 
baggage and if he did not consent we would fling the citinon and 
treasure into the mcr and fight to the death with all dcsjicration 
Baliadur Khan sent back an assurance that we could lca\e with our 
baggage but must make o\cr the treasure, the princes and all tiie 
matenal appertaining to the fortress ' The end was in sight 
‘ After three days we issued from the fort in which we had endured 
so much For two days before the o\acualion I bought two cahes 
for SIX hundred rupees and paid one rupee for c\ cn, ounce of butter 
Without exaggerating I bought one dneken for thirteen rupees ’■ 
The safe conduct given to the gallant defenders did not a\ail the 
sturdy Pnmavera much, as he was killed sliortl} aflcn\ards m 
Lahore, but he could hardly have expected gentler treatment there 
from KhaliluUah Khan, whose tent he had showered wath shoes 
from a cannon at Bakhar Dara himself suffered the fate of one 
who was worsted by Aurangzeb in the fight for the throne of Shah 
Jahan The history books explain the circumstances of his judicial 
murder Manucci tells us nothmg of the social conditions in Sind ns 
he was fully occupied wth wars alone But his narrative does depict 
vividly the nature of the Moghul fightmg on the banks of the Indus 


(4) Alexander Hamilton (1699) 3 

Captain Alexander Hamilton was a Scot and a sort of merchant 
adventurer and traveller, a sea captain who, as he says himself, 
spent the years 1688-1723 m ‘ trading and trav ellin g by sea and 
land to most of the countries and islands of commerce and navigation 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the Island of Japan ’ For a 
s^man of those days he appears to have been uncommonly well 
educated His New Account of the East Indies, published m 

3 ^oMogor I, pp 353-4 a ,b,d , p 354 

of thp from Hamilton are from Hamilton s New Account 

oj the East Indws given m Pmkertons Travels Vol VIII, pp 304-9 
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Edinburgh m 1727 and dedicated to the Duke of Hamilton, is very 
N\ell ^v^tten and marked b}' a keen and intelligent observation of the 
numerous diverse sights he viewed m the course of his rovmg 
profession He came to Laribunder in 1699 with a cargo and 
proceeded to Tatta where he sta3^ed a short time He is the only 
European traveller whose narrative is actually contemporary with 
the life of Shah Abdul Latif 'WTien Captain Hamilton visited 
Lanbunder in 1699 Shah Abdul Latif was a boj^ of about eight or 
nme j^ears of age and the Kalhora were begmnmg to assert them- 
selves m Upper Smd Hamilton’s account of Lower Smd is confined 
to the neighbourhood of the port and the capital and shows how 
travelhng m Smd was still an undertaking not to be lightly faced 
There was very httle secunty or safety and the countryside was 
mfested by bands of robbers ready to attack the caravans that 
conveyed merchandise ^^Tllle it is the fashion to decry the 
mefficiency of the Moghul Empue for its mabihty to secure the safety 
of wayfarers, it must not be forgotten tliat m England, France and 
Germany of the same penod travel was still an adventure and that 
every traveller armed himself to resist the attacks of highwaymen 
In fact the highwayman m England flounshed until well mto the 
wheeled vehicle era of the stage coach, which came mto existence 
only when roads began to be good enough to stand up to wheeled 
traf&c and people were prepared to travel regularly on busmess and 
pleasure many miles from the villages m which they hved and spent 
most of then fives * Certamly at the end of the seventeenth century 
m England no man took a long road journey without expectmg and 
often meetmg wth trouble The first thmg he did was to arm 
himself with a couple of heavy pistols with which to hold his own 
against the evil designs of miscreants who hoped to rob him of his 
portable property 

Hamilton found lAnbunder to be five or six leagues from 
the sea on a branch of the Indus and capable of accommodat- 
mg ships of 200 tons The place itself did not impress hun * It 
IS but a village of 100 houses built of crooked sticks and mud , 
but it has a large stone fort with four or five great guns 
mounted upon it to protect the merchandise brought thither from 
the robbenes of the Baluchis and Mekrans (Mekrarus) that he near 
them to the westivard, and the Jams to the eastward who bemg 
borderers are much given to thievmg and they rob all whom they 
are able to master ’ The allusion to the Jams shows that there had 
been httle vimprovement m then behaviour smee the time of 

^ For the condition of England m the eighteenth century see Johnson’s 
England generally For conditions in the end of the seventeenth century m 
England, see The Age of Charles II, by Bryant, passim 
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Withington o^cr ciglit\ earlier, and that the later Mogluil 

empire m Sind was no better than the carK one in jircsorving law 
and order HainiUon found that the jobbers had protection m the 
swampy nature of the land on the Indus delta and the rapid tides 
of the mer, which made pursuit of marauders difiicult It was the 
practice to protect the camel cara\ans (kafilas) with a guard of one 
hundred to two hundred horses , but these guards were still in 1(199 
as unreliable as the guards paid In Withington in 1613 for safe 
conduct Hamilton writes, ' But often these protector-, suffer the 
caftUas to be robbed, pretending the robbers arc too numerous to 
be restrained bj' their small force and afterwards come m shares 
w’lth the robbers ' In 1699 Hamilton mentions the robbing of a 
kafila by four or five thousand ‘ villains ‘ who cut off the guard of 
250 horse and 500 of the merchants and carriers It will thus be 
evident that both the caravans and the robberies were on a verj' 
magnificent scale 

Tatta IS desenbed as ' the emporium of the pro\incc, a \crj 
large and neb city It is about three miles long and one and a half 
broad and is 40 miles distance from Laribunder and has a large 
citadel on its west end capable to lodge 5000 men and horse and has 
barracks and stables convenient for them with a palace built in it 
for the nabob’' (Nawab — Governor) All merchandise between 
Lanbunder and Tatta w'as conveyed by pack nnimab , there were 
no carts engaged on this business, the nature of the country’ with its 
covermg of bushes and scrub combined with its marshy character 
making road and wheeled traffic very difficult The French 
traveller Thdvenot (1667), who never visited Sind but is generally 
accounted an accurate and rehable observer, says that ' the finest 
palanquins that are in all Indostan are made at Tatta and there is 
nothmg neater than the chariots with two wheels which are made 
for travelling He speaks also of wagons, for carrying goods, with 
sohd wheels but no spokes and drawn by eight or ten oxen A 
merchant conveying anythmg of consequence ought to have ‘ four 
soldiers or four peons ’ by the sides of the wagon Thdvenot says 
that caravans commonly consisted of above two hundred wagons 
The conflict of evidence is mteresting but Hamilton as the eye 
witness is entitled to greater credence The vehicles desenbed by 
Thdvenot are, however, plainly the country bullock carts still 
prevalent m parts of Sind wnth sohd wheels which creak abominably, 
and the use of trailer bullocks m sandy parts is stiU practised It is, 
however, possible that Th4venot has ascribed to Tatta and Diul 
(Lanbunder) the conditions prevaihng m northern Gujarat, where 

* For Manucci’s account see Stona do Mogor, II, pp 186, 4I4, 427 

® Th 4 venot, III, p 53 
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carts largely replace camels and long trams of bullock carts are still 
a common feature of transport today 
Hamilton came to Lanbunder with a cargo from Malabar which 
he says was worth over ten thousand pounds The msecurity of 
the country between the port and the capital, however, was such 
that no Indian merchants would deal with him tiU the goods were 
brought to Tatta, though they were agreeable to pay the rates that 
Hanulton was askmg Hamilton was, therefore, forced to go on a 
kafila and take his goods to Tatta himself The kahla he travelled 
m was a large one ' of 1500 beasts and as many more men and women, 
besides 200 horse for our guard ' The presence of this big pnvatS 
force did not, however, ensure safety as servants brought news after 
the caravan had gone sixteen miles that the Baluchis and Mekranis 
were out in large numbers When the robbers threatened Hamilton 
called m the services of two of his expert seamen shots ‘ I had two 
of my seamen that shot as well with a fuzee as any ever I saw , 
for I have seen them at sea for diversion knock down a smgle sea 
fowl with a smgle bullet as they were fiymg near the ship I ordered 
one to knock down the herald, which he mstantly did by a bullet 
through his head Another came presently .after with the same 
threatemngs and met with the same treatment ’ This drastic 
measure was, however, successful, and the caravan passed safely to 
a sort of half-way house, or serai, a ‘ mud wall fort called Dungham, 
a very proper Enghsh name for such a fortification ' The word 
seems to disguise some such name as Dhmgan or Dangan (]6 goth), 
but is now unidentifiable Captam Hamilton’s remark hmts at 
the insanitary condition m which these restmg places must have been 
mamtamed Indeed it was campmg grounds and old inhabited 
sites which were the chief source of supply of saltpetre m those 
days, the mmeral bemg removed by the refinement of the manure- 
laden soil This place was the regular stage to Tatta and the 
seventeenth century equivalent of the traveller’s halt It was built 
midway between Tatta and Lanbunder to secure the kafila from 
bemg set upon at night, ‘ who all lodge ivithm it, men and beasts 
promiscuously, which makes it so nasty that the Enghsh appellation 
IS nghtly bestowed upon it There are about twenty httle cottages 
built close to it and the residents breed fowls, goats and sheep to 
sell to passengers and these are all the houses to be seen between 
Tatta and Lanbunder ’ 

Manuca descnbes the serais m the more settled parts of the 
Moghul Empire * ' They are like fortified places with their bastions 
and strong gates, most of them are built of stone or of bnck In 

* A Pcpys of Moghul hidta. p 34 Abndged from Manucci 

Storm do Mogor 
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cvcr\ one is an oflicial who-e dut\ it is In close the K’dt-s at the 
going down of the sun Aftei he has shut the gat« s he calls out 
that e\cnonc must look after his helongmgs, pirl ct his horses b} 
tlie fore and hind legs , nbo\e all that he must lool out for dogs, 
for the dogs of Hindustan arc \cr\ cunning and gieit thieves At 
si\ 0 clock m the morning before opening the gates the watchman 
gives three warnings to the travtlleis crving m .i loud voice that 
cverj'one must look after his own things After these wannngs, if 
anyone suspects that an\ of his property is missing the doors arc 
not opened till the lost thing is found I lic-.c serais arc only 

intended for travellers (soldiers do not go into them) Fach one 
of them might hold more or less from Soo to looo persons with their 
horses, camels, carriages and some of them arc even larger ’ Tiic 
serai at ' Dungham ’ was clcarlj something of this kind and placed 
on the main trade route Hamilton savs nothing, however, about 
a watchman or measures to prevent the travellers from stealing each 
other’s property' 

In Tatta Hamilton was impressed by the splendour of his 
lodging, a large convenient house of fifteen rooms with good 
warehouses The stairs from the street were entire porphjrj' of 
ten feet long, of a bright j cUow colour and as smooth as glass They 
were about ten m number and led up to a square of fifteen jards 
long and about ten broad ' The Gov’cmor of Tatta at that time 


was encamped about six miles from the town in command of an 

amy of eight or ten thousand men intending to punish the robbers 

of the caravans He showed great civility to Hamilton, sendmg 

^ of * an o\, five sheep, as many goats, twenty fowls 

and fifty pigeons with sweetmeats and fruits in abundance He 

desired me to let him know when we designed to dnnk a dish of 

CO ee with him and he would send horses to bnng us to the camp ’ 

Hamilton accepted this invitation and took as a present to the 

overnor a looking glass of about five pounds in value, a gun, a 

paw o pistols well gilded, a sabre blade and dagger blade gilded 

tobacco and an embroidered standish 

^ stand on ’ The Governor was most polite and 

Viic ^ A freedom of customs duty and other charges on 

navS’°^ "ot receive proper 

thrK?,r. ■>* >>“™g to send them to 

he kn 'S* ^ ‘'■“t a® PorchLrs dtd not pay 

the debt ‘ Tb ^ staves, children or nearest relations to make good 

when the time ' aays Hamilton, ' did me Singular service 

wnen the time of payment came ’ 

the Indus rnuch impressed with the boats that sailed on 

ir vessels are called Kisties of several sizes The 
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largest can lade about 200 tons They are flat bottomed and on 
each side cabms are built from stem to stem that overhang about 
two feet, and in each cabin is a kitchen and a place of exoneration 
which falls directly in the water ’ (a charactenstic still of the Indus 
nver boats) ' These cabins are hned out to passengers and the 
hold, bemg made into separate apartments, are let out to freighters 
so that every one has a lock on his cabm and apartment m the hold 
and has his goods always ready to dispose on at what places he finds 
his market, and indeed m all my travels I never saw better 
conveniences of travelhng by water ’ 

Hamilton’s account of the trade of the town, the fertflity of 
the fields and the cheapness of food and abundance of supphes will 
be dealt with more appropriately m another portion of this book 
He mentions the Portuguese church, then deserted — doubtless the 
building about which Father Mannque had been so anxious half a 
century earher ‘ The Portuguese had formerly a church at the 
east end of the city The house is stiU entire and in the vestry are 
some old pictures of saints and some holy vestments which they 
proffered to sell, but I was no merchant for such bargains ’ 

The picture thus vividly portrayed bnngs clearly before our 
eyes the Moghul Empire m Smd at the end of the seventeenth 
century We can envisage the lawlessness m the countryside, the 
absolute autocracy of the Governor with his power over customs 
and admmistration of justice, the thnving nver trade and the 
elegances of hfe m the town itself Tatta was by far the 
wealthiest town m Sind m these days and the country round it was 
the centre of a thnving agnculture Hamilton knew nothing of 
conditions m middle and upper Smd, but he proves that near the 
centre of government the Moghul admmistration was, withm its 
hmits, not lackmg m practical efficiency It did not have to worry 
about equal justice between man and man, or concern itself with 
the sorrows of the poor That kmd of conscience is reserved for 
governments of a later day when education is more widespread, 
when there is more general wealth and a wider margm exists for 
providmg the conveniences, luxuries and elegances of hfe 

VI Trading conditions in Smd in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries 

[a) The conveniences of trade 

The Moghul Empire was an autocracy directed to supplymg 
the needs of the Imperial Court and the mihtary force by which it 
was enabled to mamtam its conquest over a vast area ruled by 
almost mdependent local chiefs The demands of the Impenal Court 
on the economic resources of the country were immense The 
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Moghul donuninT; wen n '■ '‘r'vli'T' 1 > un Inrr'd Ia 
ond opp-c^' din the d' miuK o{ inthf'r\ - I’ulh o'derna^ 
but inadt.qintth (nfnrctd In tli* ■" nr. mi "I uv < > tnd' ."’U 
industn ntro not Id < K to fi > irt-h vtl! t o immn'' ati i' ''<^rc 
poor The \ illoqt > rt i-^’ilitid Cop I il u m tv* • I'-iK n iihl’n 
The smill worlim: nuu p nd nth for him- if the 

chief 'ourcc of production \n ililv'-it* m >-11 m of 
impinged on c\ t r\ part of tin Inimii of mnnufK't.ir^ cu-'tnhiition 
and sale, mth proh‘=‘'ion trannl dm cu'^toin-- and impo^vS 

on retail salc^ Hh larger townc al mt nhich ne h*'ar in the 
records of tra\ I Ikrs were tin < at<ioftht uoaltlu '>nd tin tnipona 
of such merchandise as could lv> transp.a'te d and^'^old The 

glowing accounts of sucli atKs .'‘s Xhimddhdd l-almrc, \cra, Delhi, 
Tatta and Surat did not apph to the tillams where the bulk of the 
population lued on a bare suhsistcncL katl Tiic etatemont of 

Benner, how c\er is exaggerated * L\ c n a considerable proportion 

of the good land remains untilhd for want of lalKnin rs mane 01 
whom pensh m consequence of the bad treatment tht\ cxpcncncc 
from the go\ emors The poor people w hen incapable of discharging 
the demands of their rapacious, lords are not onl) depnted of the 
means of subsistence but arc bereft of tlieir children who arc earned 
awat as slat cs ' Bernier is clcarh here generalizing unw I'clt 
someactof ttTannt b\ which hisfechngs hadbeen retoltcd A truer 
picture IS gi\ en b\ Mr I indlaa Shirrai w hen he writes ‘ ' Agnculturc 
was alwaas the main industn of the countn and this was supple- 
mented b\ cottage industnes which had attained great perfection m 
certain parts of the countn .notable m the muslins of Dacca and the 

brocades of \hmedabad In pre-Bntish India communications 

were so bad that, except for the Ganges and the Indus, or the roads 
from Agra to Lahore and to the w cst coast there w ere no channels of 
communication and hence it was impossible for India to be a com- 
mercial country Had there been eas} communications there w ould 
havebeenlarge markets for the production of cottage industries Vvo- 
duction must, therefore ha% e been hmited m these land-locked areas 

MTien the age of the Enghsh and other foreign traders 
arrived markets began to de\ elop and trade routes w ere improved 
The efiorts of the foreign traders did artnally stimulate the 
production of cottage industries of India, as a result of which 
much wealth was poured mto the country* The cotton' mdustrx 

! G FmtUav Shuras Poieriy at d Kindred Prablat^ ir India, p 33 
Europe produced linen for domestic use and tapestrv for decoration 
earher onr chintzes conld not compete vnth these goods on' their ments 
CO d secure a market onlv b\ oSenng an advantage m pomt of price and this 
ofier vras not possible untd the\ rvere brought all the to Europe bv sea 

Situation -a-ere realized mainh through the 
acbxrtiesoftheEnghsh Company Moreland FromAkbartoAvrang.-eb.-p 1=3 
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was the first to profit thereby The emphasis of many Indian 
winters is on painting a ver}' black picture of this phenomenon 
The picture is not only black It is also untnie to facts, as judicious 
and fair-minded writers like Sarkar have made perfectly clear 
The foreign traders sought to gain profit for themselves and did so, 
but their operations w'ere in no sense a dram on the w'ealth of India 
because they drew' their mam profits from the sale m Europe of 
Indian cotton goods w’hich, but for them, would never have been 
produced m such bulk As Indian cotton goods w'erc then a complete 
novelty m Western Europe, the foreign trader made large profits 
on the sales m the home markets, but he paid reasonably adequate 
pnees to the w'eavers m India Furthermore, the foreign traders 
W'ere also competing amongst themselves for the sea carrj'ing trade 
and freight charges w'ere cut to ensure their obtammg the goods to 
carrj' Had these ships not been available the goods w'ould certamly 
not have been transported m the quantities m w'hich they were 
These trading operations w'ere paid for m gold and silver which 
India began to absorb m enormous quantities m return for the labour 
and skiU of Indian artisans and merchants Thus m no sense did 
the foreign trade of the Enghsh and Dutch (the Portuguese had 
ceased to count as effective competitors) mean any dram on the 
wealth of India or the impovenshment of her people, as so many 
Indian economic waters contmue to assert without any evidence 
whatever The cardinal fact is that India had the practical 
monopoly of the supply of cotton goods for nearly a hundred years 
The products of Indian looms were eagerly sought for in the markets 
of the West till well on mto the eighteenth century After that 
penod the situation changed radically The cotton mdustry of 
Europe had by that time found its feet and had begun to supplant 
Indian manufacture This happened before the time of the 
mdustnal revolution m Bntam with its power-looms, its factones, 
its vast increase of skill m the technique of production and its 
multiphcity and improvement of patterns India could m no 
circumstances have expected to mamtain after 1760 the position 
of pnvilege it occupied from 1600 to 1750 I thmk that FarukP is 
undoubtedly correct m his view that the works of Moreland pamt 
too gloomy a picture of the soaal conditions of India dunng the 
reign of the great Moghuls from Akbar to Aurangzeb, as his views 
are coloured by the behef that the Indian population was utterly 
downtrodden, hamed and tyrannized over by the autocracy of the 
government, which left them nothmg but a bare pittance Moreland 
tends to underestimate the fact that India has always been a poor 
country, that the common man has been content with a lesser 
^ Aurangzeb and Hts Tunes, p 502 
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malcnfil standard of comfort tlnn the Fnrop'^nn and tliat flit ^a':t 
majonty of the population has nextr Ft t n afciistonud to hiqli 
standards of Ining In fact tlurc has nluax.s F m a distinct school 
of thought in India (and this school of thoiu'ht is ahxc foilax, led 
bx’- no less influential a person than Mr Gandhi hiins ' 10 'xhicli 
believes that the strength of Indim cixihration hts in its power to 
dispense with needless luxunes or tlaboratc cf»fnforts 1 ht Hindu 
has usualh been charactonred In a \cr\ frugal (\p(iKhfure on 
creature comforts This point was put \ir\ wdl In Oxinglon' 
when he said, ‘ Sumptuousness and state suit not \t.r\ well with the 
life and conditions of a Bauman This kicps our brokers at 

Surat who are banmans from all costh disbursements though thc\ 
are reckoned b} some to be worth 15, In others 30 lakhs of roiipics ’ 
Indeed the poctrj’ of the modem Hindu jioet Tagore preaches the 
same lesson of frugal simplicity in beautiful and dignified language 
It is impossible, as \ incent Smith has show n, to maf c \ cr\ much of 
the amazing jumble of statistical matcnal in the Ain-i- \kbarT I 
have studied the statistics for Sind gixcn in the Ain* and can find 
very' little of xalue in them Thej offer no reliable guide to the 
social condition of the time, and they are maddemngh x ague just 
xvhere the lustonan desires them to be precise As Vincent Smithi 
says, 'AH subjects are considered solelx xxitli reference to the 
sox'creign and the court and little or no attempt is made to compare 
the conditions under Akbar xxnth those existing under his pre- 
decessors ’ 

It Will be exndent then that Sind xxith its internal xxaterxxa}' 
system of the Indus, its eas) connexion xxnth Lahore and Multan, 
two x'ery' flounshmg toxxms at this penod of India's histor}’, its 
thnxang cotton mdustry, and its vast emporium at Tatta xxith its 
busy port at Lanbunder,'* xvas soon cnxnsaged as a profitable centre 
of trade xxnth Europe 

Let us noxv examme trading conditions in Sind in the sex en- 
teenth and eighteenth centunes The Indus xx as the chief means of 
commumcation between LahoreS and Tatta^ and almost all the 


^ Ovington A Voyage io Surat p i88 

3 especially III pp 336 9 

Xmcent Smith Akhar the Great Moghul p 3S6 

savs The Ivhaiasat-ut-Taw5iikh 

Via,, g-ji aTirt place for pearls and other valuable commodities and it 

About a 000 ^ considerable rev enue to the gov emment 

PP ^59-6o 
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important cotton manufactunng places were on the nver or within 
easy reach of it — ^Bakhar, Rohri, Darbelo, Gambat, Kandiaro, 
Sehwan, Sann, Nasarpur and Tatta There was an excellent 
system of nver transport which aroused the enthusiastic praise of 
Hamilton m 1699 Apart from the nver, there were trade routes 
by land between Tatta and Ahmedabad’' — ^the route followed by 
Withmgton in 1613 — and from Tatta to Pali and Jaisalmir There 
was a trade route from'Bakhar to Afghamstan and Persia frequented 
by large kafilas of laden camels that had regular seasons for travel 
which avoided the worst of the hot weather and mundation m 
Upper Smd and the intense wmter cold of the highlands of 
Baluchistan and Persia These k^as consisted of hundreds of 
camels accompamed by an army of traders and guards In Smd 
itself transport was aU b}? pack animals, mostly camels, which are 
well smted to the terram WTieeled traffic was practically unknown 
and it is doubtful if bullock carts were used much except m the 
environs of the various empona * The onental system of markets 
and fairs on samts' days at samts’ tombs was well estabhshed and the 
Gazetteer^ of Smd gives a long list of places where such fairs were 
held on regular days every year In fact m this respect Smd’s 
commerce was on the old medieval system which had prevailed m 
England itself up to the tune of the nse of the tradmg towns and the 
growth of the merchant gilds 

At Lanbunder on the Indus Smd possessed a port which 
accommodated vessels up to 200 and 300 tons burden — big ships 
for those days — and the trade arrangements were suffiaently 
good to earn the praise of the Enghsh merchants of the East 
India Company m 1636 By the middle of the seventeenth 
century Lanbunder was falling m importance because of the 
siltation of the nver, a matter which aroused the mterest of 
Aurangzeb when he was Governor of Multan m 1648-52 “* By his 
efiorts a new port was constructed nearby and called Auranga- 
bunder Though it was never wholly successful it served its day and 
turn and later developed mto an mfenor sub-port of Shahbunder, 
which became important in the eighteenth century From Lan- 
bunder, Aurangabunder, Vasta (probably WastI) bunder and 
Shahbunder a coastal trade flounshed chiefly vuth the Persian Gulf 

^ For a description of Ahmedabad see Mandelslo 

* Del Hoste, 1832 Carts are used about lOiairpur , they are generallj 
speaking badly constructed and principally used in bringing wood from the 
jungle I sail tw o or three good carts but they belonged to the Amirs p 42 

3 See Gazetteer of Stnd by Hughes 

* See Tavermer and Stona do Mogor, I, p 12 

See also Thdvenot and Bombay Dianes on the same point Thdienot 
quoted m Raveetj p 349 

See Sarkar Hisloty of Aurangzeb, ^ ol I, pp 114-25 
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ports of Basni, Gombroon (Bunder Abbas), MutfrA . C cncro (Kancun) 
and Bahrein, and ^\lth the Gnjlrat ports of Candn\ and Surat 
Tlie trade ^^as m the hands of Muhammadans The I'nph'h and 
Dutch made strenuous efforts to shari the busmens svith them— a 
task m uhich tlie\ were fairh successful thanis to the better 
quaht} of tlieir ships, the reliable nature of tin ir ertv c, and nbo to 
their greater sccunU \\hcn attacked In the Gulf and Katluanari 
pirates nho flounshcd nherexer there na'^ a chance of loot Ships 
sailed for more distant ports as ntll, cspccialh Goa and the Malabar 
coastal ports In its dai the Indus delta mu^t ha\e presented a 
sight of bus\ commerce such as it docs not shov nou 

The distance of Tatta from the port was alwajs regarded as 
troublesome because the forta milcsbetw cen the tow ns w creoa cr bad 
and barren country (as desenbed b\ Hamilton) andkafilaswcrc liable 
to be set upon and attacked bj robbers, cither Baluchis or the men 
of the Lower Smd Jams (probabh Sindhis of the Sammo tnbe or 
Mmdhros, J ats and Mohanoslmng in the deltaic region) T hcT arikh- 
i-Tahirigia esanmtercsting illustration of the port metliodsprca’aihng 
at Lanbunder v hen a ship w as sighted at the bar ' WTicnca cr a ship 
enters the crcck between Lanbunder and the ocean it intimates its 
approach b\ firing a gun which is responded to b\ the Guard house 
in order b\ that signal to inform the people at the port of the ami al 
of a strange \ essel These again instanth send word of its am'^al 
to the merchants of Tatta and then embarking on boats repair to 
the place where the guard is posted Ere thci reach it those on the 
look-out haie alreadi enquired mto the nature of the ship Eieri 
vessel and e\en, trader must undergo this questioning *U1 con- 
cerned m the busmess now go to their boats (ghrabs) to the mouth of 
the creek If a ship belong to the port it is allow ed to moi e up and 
anchor under Lanbunder if it belong to some other port it can go no 
farther , its cargo is transferred to boats and forw aided to the city ’ * 
The distance between Lanbimder and Tatta was a constant 
cause of trouble m other wa\s Taienuer records an interesting 
incident connected with a top an Enghsh Captam was makmg 
between the port and the metropolis ‘ The King has conceded 
to the English captams that the} shall not be searched when they 
leave their \essels to come on shore But one da} an Enghsh 
captam gomg to Tatta, one of the largest towns m India, a httle 
above Smdi, which is at the mouth of the n\ er Indus, when about 
to pass was arrested by the customs guard from whom he could not 
defend h ims elf and who searched him m spite of an}'thmg he could 
say They found gold on him, he haiung already conve} ed some m 
sundry journeys between the vessel and the town He was let o2 
^ Elliot I p 277. 
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on pajnnent of the ordinar^f duty Evidently the customs guard 
must have thought that the Captain was makmg a habit of dealing 
in gold exchange, which he had no nght to do The usual practice 
was to depnve earners of gold of their com and pay its alleged 
equivalent value m local coins, in which it may be presumed the 
exchange was always agamst the importer Apparently the 
Captam on this occasion was found out, as the freedom from search 
could hardly have been expected to cover import of gold for pnvate 
profit m Tatta 

From these and other contemporary records it may be gathered 
that trade m Smd was on a very well-organized basis, both m respect 
of land and water journeys® , the busmess was soundly established 
and the government supervision very thorough The difiiculties 
which traders had to face were those common to the India of that 
day, vexatious imposts and delays, dangers from pirates and 
robbers, and poverty of road communication The actual handhng 
of goods was done by brokers, agents and dalals, who were mostly 
Hindus and who probably managed to amass considerable wealth, 
though it was fatal to display any kmd of opulence lest the capacious 
covetousness of the local oflBicials should devise some method of 
confiscatmg it or levymg a disproportionate penalty upon it This 
m itself would afford sufficient reason for the ‘ bannians ' not 
displa}ang any of the ' sumptuousness and state ’ which, as Ovmgton 
noted, they lacked 

(b) The tndustnes and commerce of Stnd 

Postans has given an accoimt of the chief articles of Smd’s 
trade about the tune of the Bntish annexation By that tune trade 
had been reonentated Karachi, Hyderabad and Shikarpur had 
all become important towns and Sukkur was begmnmg to show signs 
of progress In the mam, however, Postans’ hsts are accurate 
enough for the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes if the cardmal 
fact of the dechne m the importance of the cotton mdustry, explamed 
m the previous section, is borne m mmd Smd had then fornearly a 
himdred years ceased to be a source of supply of cottons for the 
European market Tatta had dechned and with Tatta had gone 
the fine chmtzes and caheoes But the cotton wea\’mg still 
contained to satisfy the demand of a much smaller and more local 

* Tavernier, I, p lo 

- For number of boats on the Indus in the days of the TSlpurs see 
Pottinger ' In our voj-age from H\-derabad to RSja ka DSra we counted 
three hundred and forty -one boats in mneteen daj's and on our return x\ e saw 
in four daj-s a greater number m proportion to the time I was assured bv 
a Hindu merchant that fiv e hundred boats could be assembled for hire at 
Bakhar m a week ’ Memoir of Stnde, p 247 
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Centan o^TalrCl" u le cunna n inch ti e c’n t object had been to nt 
Sirdon ironi tbc o its ao wo-id Tl o trtao of S'rd with Mt'nrir 
Jaisalmir Bai’iwalrcr Punpb Gt.^irat w of mnor i"'rs'''ntrLe 
Dating the aa\> of the ^lcg^ul •’na Kt!hi''’‘o niU' tn ti e r.iin, itcn .5 
of trace were the sairo except t’ tl e gr^at b 5 of Shih I'p-" 
with Khcasan haa not go\ eloped ard tl ■'t ame? the p-oducts ci 
Hycerabad cud not figure in tne lpt< 01 tla* articks of coTin.orcc 
Dnnng Moghul and Kalhow) tirr.is the chut inau 5 *ne 5 
the manufacture ot cotton goods, saltpetre and mdtgo leather 
and fish The^o apart Morelana s descnption of trace and com- 
merce m Moghul davs- is true of Sind Flour milling as an industP^ 
did not exist E% era one grouna his own four m his oavn jandri 
(grmding mill) such as ana traaciUr in 5 md can see at aacrk toaaa 
Oiipressing was another aallagemdustra aandc-h dittused thecmiels 
and bullocks turning the ghans foil presses'* crushing the ] Imbho 
and rape seed just as thea do todaa The potter s craft aaas cqualla 
pnmitiae and can still be seen in Sind exactla as it aans in Moghul 
and Kaihoro daap The making of glazed tilts aans- hoaa ea er, Inghla 
skilful and the products were used to ornament tombs and mosques^ 
Building was u mm ponant as most of the houses and habitations 
were made of mud sticks grass or branches of trees Onla* in the 
largest toiaTis like Tatta and for the tombs of hola men aans the use 
of buck and stone much indulged in The chmate aa-as so dra' that 
mud houses lasted for a generation and the poorer classes, just as 
they do today, ha-ed m shacks and huts built of the cheapest material 
available Smd is deficient in building stone It is, therefore, 
useless lookmg m it for masterpieces of the mason’s art Apart from 

- Post^ Oc.trvj c, s pp 

-XorelaBd Krc*r tc A^r^sr chapter V 
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cotton spinning and weaAnng, the finishing of leather goods, the pro- 
duction of saltpetre and indigo, and the dr 5 'ing of fish, Smd deser\^es 
httle special notice industnally These industnes, however, are 
suf&ciently important to ment special notice because they attracted 
the attention of the Enghsh traders and travellers to the countr}" 

(i) The cotton tndnsiry vi Stnd 

The references to this in the East India Company records are 
volummous and many of them have already been quoted Joseph 
Salbank, who travelled through Persia and Turkey m i6og, says . 

' Roree^ is a town of husbandmen and pamful people who deal dso 
m merchandise, as cotton cloth, mdico and other commodibes and 
are a peaceable people to deal with aU ’ He adds, ‘ on the nver 
pass barkes of fortie and fifty tounes by means of which there is 
trafl&que mto divers parts of India ’ Of Sukkur (which he took 
mistakenly for Bakhar) he notes that it ‘ consisteth most of weavers 
and diers which sen'^e the country round about ’ ® Moreland^ says 
that the production of cotton goods for export was m the mam 
draivn from four tracts — the Indus plam vuth its outlet at the port 
of Lanbunder, the country round the Gulf of Cambay and as far 
south as Dabul (Dabhol), the Coromandel coast and Bengal There 
were lai^e communities of weavers at Lahore, Multan, Sukkur, 
Tatta and other toivns on the nvers of the Indus sj^stem, and much 
of this produce was exported bj’’ sea, some gomg towards Arabia 
and the rest bemg taken at this penod by the Portuguese Tatta 
and Nasarpur were the mam centres of the mdustr}' m Smd Tatta 
was, throughout the seventeenth century, particular!}’- remarkable 
for the exc^ence of its products Manuca"* says ‘ Tattah abounds 
m very fine white cloth, also m coarse cloth, and prmted cloth 
of two kmds and has much leather which is exported' to Arabia 
and Persia ’ Withmgton5 notes ‘ Concemmg Smde no aty 
is by general report of greater trade m the Indies than Tatta, 
the chief port of Lo^v^ bunder three daj’s joume}'^ from it, a fair 
road (roadstead) without the nver’s mouth clear of worms 
There are other commodities, baftas, stuSs, lawns (fine cotton goods 
and muslms), mdico, coarse not so good as Bayana ' Th6venot® 
WTites ‘ It is a countr}'^ of great traffic and espeaall}’- the town of 
Tatta w’here the Indian merchants bu}'- a great many cunosities 
made by the inhabitants who are wonderfully mgemous m all kmds 
of arts The Indus makes a great many httle islands towards 

^ Quoted m Ra^ ert> The Mihran of Swd, -p 494 
- ibid , p 495 

3 jMoreland Irdta at the Death of Akbar, p 1S3 
•4 Manucci Storia do Mogor, II, p 427 
5 nithington Early Traiels lu Ivdia pp 217-1S 
“ Tht\enot pp 175-6 
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latta, .ukI Ukso i‘-KimK !>• in* lunlfMl m-l i>l< \'-niU iinl c it nnc of 
tlic mo-'t ronimodionc. town-- of the Indo tlioui'h it (sccf'd.nq 
hot there’ Hnniilton i’i\»s \ stiJ! iiixic «Ui.iii>.tl .irrmuit \ftcr 
rccountinc; the prinhuiKin-^ of tins .uul the ml itul cniinti\ 
petre, snl minioniaL, hoi.i\, op(»jM)na\ I*-', ih^cluli, L.oit I'croir, 
lapi^:; tutiac and hpis hinih and i iw ‘-ilk, hr (ontnuic^ 'Thc\ 
niamifacturc in wrought '-ilks ninth tin \ cill jtiirm.mi--, in cotton 
and silk cillcd ciitt mci^. and in silk ini\id with Cnnninn wool, 
m calicoes, coar-c and fine, ‘^hecr and close nrom,ht Ihtsr cloth 
called Jumes is \cr> lint and '•oft and lasts ht\ond ill other cotton 
that 1 ha\c nsetl dhe\ make t hints \cr\ fine and cheap and 
co\crlcts for beds \or\ heantiful ’ Hinnlton aho states that tiircc 
\cars before his arrual (i c m iimiO) plague c.aii'-ed 1)\ the ab-'Cncc of 
ram earned oft bo,ooo people (from 1 atta and the ncighlKiurhood) 
who manufactured cotton and silk’ and al>o\c one half of the cit\ 
nas deserted and left einptx 

latta was still an important place in the dax^ of the 
second English factor} (17=18-75), but it was alrcadx beginning 
to decline because trade xxas taking other channels xxtth tlie 
nse of Karachi, Hxderabad and Shikaqiur, the silting up of the 
nxer mouth at Shahbunder, and the decline in demand for Tatta 
and Smd goods caused bx Britain’s being able then not onh to 
herself but to export cotton goods abroad Tlicsc causes, 
and not the incompetence of the Kalhura and Trdpurs as nilcrs, so 
naixely assumed bx persons of Postans’ or Burton s xxaxs of think* 


mg, w ere responsible for the deeax of the once great metropolis ■ 
This deeax xxas so complete as to make a European trax cllcr in 184- 
remark The streets are narroxx , irregular and x cry dirtx The 
houses xxhich are built of claj, xxood and bnck, resemble square 
toxxers with flat roofs, on xxhich the mhabitants are accustomed to 
sleep in the open air during the xxarm nights Cakes of dung used 
for firmg are piled against the walls There are onlj a few mosques 
m the place which are built of stone and painted white, but they 
ax e the same dirty and ruinous appearance as the toxx*n , and there 
are no traces of tlie extensixe trade which formerlx xx-as earned 
_ Poxerty and dirt exerjwxhere prexail ’5 By this time 
Karachi xx-as an important port Hj derabad had a population of 
35,000 and Shikarpur xx*as tlie centre of an mdigenous bankmg 

lacquenng of \\ood (stall earned on) inlapng of 
the hides of butter in large jars called ' duppas ' made of 

quantities of butt ^ neck and mouth on one side of all sires to hold 

a e^'^^u^d .Sut^ = 3=0 pounds, so that the butter kept the ^vhole 

''•'II pp 304-9 

s r expressed also b\ Bumes 

Captam Leopold son Orlicb Traiels in Ivdta pp 103-4 
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nude (tom it vliotildlii ti-i d nj’ nn<>l i Inn r.* but tin 
in 1111“^ reaped wn'; lUori'd with tb' tiiii'-b r nf \ni nu/'b to inoilu' 
administratnc clnit;o He dn' ^ not ■-Min tn hm follouid thi" 
polic\ ulicn lie bccnine Cio\ t riior of Mull ’ni md i-'-nehlnd.nitliont} 
o\cr the tcmtor\ of Tattn then vnppKim^ ^ lUpdu to the La->t 
India Comp-in\ at I„'iribnndcr I lu ti.uh iiowi \ i r, did not b' roue 
of first-rate nionicnl till after 1G50 \slu n I'.iirir wa'- d* \olopo(l as the 
chief source of suppU dill 1650 ^altpdre could not (omiKtc wth 
more liiglih priced goods like cotton, culmus and indigo and 
shipped largcU loose among the biltd goinK is I uitlagc ’ but 
after 1650 it became \ahi ible on its own account 

The Sind facton, in the eighteenth Centura avn-- aira aiiMoiis to 
obtain from Sind all the saltpetre it could get 1 he suppla from^ind 
aaus ncacr more than a useful an\ihar\ of the mam suppla obtained 
from Bengal and Biluir \\ e haac alrcada seen that tlicre aaasdiffi- 
cultj about coppers for refining the crude saltjietrc and tint artihccrs 
could not be procured in Sind to make copjxirs as s-itisfactora as the 

imported ones The difficulta about repairing aa as common all oacr 

India oaaing to the technical deficiencies of the Indian copjicrsmiths 
for such aaork Moreland saas ' Vpart from official interference the 

only difficulta affecting the trade seems to haa c been the suppb of 
suitable acssels for the refineries The commodita aaas in ana case 
bulkj and needed refining in order to rcmoac the impurities, but 
the Indian methods of eaaporation, in aalncli earthen acssels aacre 
used, aaere found to be unsatisfactora^ and appliances made of 
copper could not be obtained localla' ’■ Sind aaas used to supple- 
ment other sources of supply like the Coromandel coast, Gujarat and 
Agra, and then later Onssa and Hugh The business flourished to a 
moderate extent, as aae knoaa from the factory letters, for it as’as 
necessary' to increase the number of coppers and enlarge the salt- 
petre 'warehouse at Shahbunder The resources of Smd aa ere, how- 


ever, runnmg loaa' toaa ards the end of the second factory ’s daj s, as 
ave learn from Croaa e 3 Wnting m 1799 he states ‘ There arc man)^ 
salt petre grounds in the different parts of the country but mostlj' n' 
the delta particularly about Shahbunder and Aurangabunder 
Those m the aacmity of Tatta aaere exhausted and the nearest are 
^ Sacra Purgunnah (ISIirpur Sakro), about thirty miles distant 
Company had extensive aaorks under their former 
esta hment at Shah Bunder for punlymig and cry’staUizmg tb'® 
a^c e avhich^ is now imported m Bombay' at a much cheaper rate 
om engal In the seventeenth century saltpetre aa'as important 
as a mam mgredient for the manufacture of gunpowder, but m the 


^ iloreland 
- Moreland 


■From Akbar io A 
ibid 


urang:eb p 122 

3 Crowe op cit 
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eighteenth century its usefulness had extended to other and more 
peaceful operations, such as glass makmg, the sizmg of cloth and 
the making of dyes It is to be assumed that much of the con- 
siderable profit the Company made m the eighteenth century m 
virtue of then monopolistic control of this article was due to the 
demand for it by the growmg cotton manufactunng mdustry of 
Bntam and to lie nse of the modem manufacture of glass and 
artistic earthenware m the * Potteries ’ 

(3) Indxgo 

Indigo receives considerable mention m the days of the first 
Smd factory but was of no importance m the days of the second ^ 
The first English factors spent time and trouble and much money 
m locating sources of mdigo supply m Smd Some of the factors 
stayed m the mdigo producmg areas to encourage the growing of 
the crop But Smd was never very important as a source of supply, 
despite all the efforts made* Indigo growing was concentrated 
mostly m Middle Smd — the territory of Sehwan, Bubak and Sann, 
and Sehwan itself were the chief areas of production The quahty 
was, however, mfenor and the factors were alwa}^ coraplammg of 
the mdigo's bemg adulterated with sand and other mgredients to 
mcrease the weight Smd was never able to compete mth Gujarat, 
where Sarkhej was the great centre of production, or Bayana, fifty 
miles from Agra The Indian mdigo, says Bal Krishna, ‘ began 
to lose its ground m the Enghsh market about 1650 Nme years 
later we find that such abundant quantities had been imported from 
the Barbadoes and the West Indies that mdigo was not reqmred 
from India unless the Lahore 3 variety could be bought at i8d , and 
the Ahmedabad one at qd per pound, but the former w'as mvoiced 
at 12 W per pound at Surat m 1660 Fortunately the demand 
for mdigo was specially mcreasmg m the dyemg and manufactunng 
mdustnes of England and therefore large quantities contmued to be 
imported from India up to the end of that centurj' 

* On account of the West Indies ha^^ng appeared as a suppher of mdigo 
to the detnment of the Indian trade 

* There are references to this m the Company’s letters, passim 

3 1 e produced at Baj Sna but exported through Lahore See Moreland 
From Akbar to Aurangzib, p 109 Lahori commanded the higher price m 
Europe but it cost more to put on the market and the \ anation in Indian 
paces was the pnncipal factor m determinmg the quantatj' of each brand to 
be exported m any particular year ' op cit , p no 

^ Commercial Relations between It dta and England (1601-1757) p 155 

The mdigo produced at Bayana was more popular because it n as adapted 
to oierland transport, and was purer than the Sarkhej ^a^et}• nhich nas m 
u cakes, called ‘ feat ' and adulterated nith a mixture of sand 

which made three pounds of Sarkh6] equal to two pounds of Lah6rf Smd 
dcalem obnouslj copied the tradmg methods of the GujarSt producers and 
mixed their mdigo sand 
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{j\) Lcailur and haiJ.ir-uOrl 

contemporary writers ha\e temailcfl on (lie excellence 
of Smd leather and the importance of it as an article of trade Sind 
has always been .i land with larf^e numhcis of buffaloes and oxen 
and the export of cattle from Smd was a matter to which the Hnglish 
factors m the eighteenth centurx were told to pa\ attention Scxcral 
of the Company’s mxoiccs of this period mention the transport of 
cattle to Bombaj 1 bus Smd had alwaj s, as it still has, a plentiful 
supply of hides and much raw material for the leather industry 
Smd saddlery and ornamental leather-work for camels' upholster}' 
and for coverlets were famous flic business was, howc\cr, mostly 
m the hands of the natnc traders and the East India Company 
were not greatly irjterestcd in it Hamilton mentions the leather 
butter ]ars capable of holding butter up to 320 pounds and keeping 
it fresh for a year Withington speaks of the Smd shields and 
bucklers which were of supenor quality '7 heir buckler is made i cry 
great m the fashion of a beehive, wherein when occasion scrv'cs the} 
will give their camels dnnk or their horses proxendcr ’ Linscliotcn 
says ' The people of Smd make excellent and fair leather 
and cunningly w'rought W'lth silk of all colours, both flowers and 
personages , this leather m India is much esteemed to lay upon 
beds and tables instead of carpets ’* Manucci also remarks that 
Smd ‘ has much leather w'hich is exported to Arabia and Persia ' 
The Smd tanners were distinguished by their special skill, a skill 
that IS not yet dead, and even so late as 1S42 a European traveller 
noted approvmgly the technique of the Smd village tanners ' As 
soon as the hide is properly tanned and oiled it is dned m the shade 
The leather of Smde is some of the best m India and not inferior m 
softness and durabihty to that of Europe ’• Sarkar^ has also 
remarked that, with the Punjab, Smd was the home of the leather 
industry The camel and horse trappings were finely made and 
artistically decorated as described by Linschoten, and no one famihar 
wuth modem Smd needs to be told that the finely wrought camel 
covermgs and horse adornments seen on the mounts of any well-to- 
do zemmdar today are m the direct hne of the industry which 
performed so useful a service for the country m the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries In fact, in face of all the evidence it is 
impossible to accept as a true account of the situation the observa- 
tions of Moreland These are based on the view that the export of 
hides on an extensive scale is a modem phenomenon, that few of the 
foreign observers say anythmg about the common people weanng 

^ Linschoten Voyage to East Indies, I, p 56 

^ Von Orlich. 'Travels tn India p loi 

3 Sarkar Moghul Administration (Second Senes), pp 71-81 
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shoes, and that the saddlery of Moghul times was composed to a great 
extent of ropes and clotli and did not use leather m the European 
fashion Most foreign observers write of the typically Hindu parts 
of India, where the bovine animals are held m superstitious venera- 
tion, trade m hides is regarded as something dishonourable, the 
taimer is a despised and doivn-trodden creature, and a beatmg with 
shoes IS held to be an outrageous msult In a hot country people 
go normally without shoes or sandals, except where the road is too 
rough for the feet, when they put on the shoes they have been carry- 
mg in their hands Manucci tells how at the siege of Bakhar a 
cannon was loaded with old shoes so that Khalilullah Khan's tent 
could be peppered with them to make a laughmg stock of him In 
Smd, a Mushm land, this prejudice agamst leather is not felt by 
three-quarters of the population* and we have no reason to think 
that in Moghul days the habits of the people difiered m this respect 
matenally from what any traveller can see for himself m Smd today 
The Baluchi wamors, accordmg to Burton, wore ‘ dast^a ’, a short 
gauntlet, the more necessary because the sword hilt offered no 
defence to the fingers, and the shields were of different sizes and 
shapes accordmg to the taste of their owners and were generally 
made of leather or rhmoceros hide * In fact the truth is rather 
that leather was employed for a vanety of purposes which today 
are accounted better served by metal This is natural because 
metal does not exist m Smd, whereas the matenals for the production 
of leather were everywhere abundant, and the preparation of leather 
was a widespread and prosperous cottage mdustry m this part of 
India Had it not been so, Mannque could never have observed, 

‘ This region abounded m cattle, especially buffaloes which were so 
numerous that many ships were disp>atched to various ports laden 
with their hides From these they manufacture the lovely leather 
which the Portuguese style ” Smd leather ”, ornamented with back- 
stitched work m different coloured silks, m fine designs and finished 
off with frmges of silk at the ends These leathers are used to cover 
tables and as hangmgs m reception rooms, as well as for beds, as 
they are very soft and cool m summer '3 

(5) Ftsh and fish products ^ 

Smd has always been noted for the excellence of its fresh and 
salt water fish Fish has always been esteemed as an article of 
food except by those classes of Hmdus which are vegetanan 

^ The practice of removing leather from the feet on entenng a mosque 
cannot be cited as an instance ’ 

^ History of Sindh, pp 240-1 

3 Mannque op cit , p 239 
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Almost c\cr\ tra\clKr in Siml In*; nmU’ rLfcrciifc to tho nbnmliticf' 
and the cheapnes'; of fi''h m tho inirkitN Manrupic (li-scnhc> the 
skilful \\a\ in winch pallo (( lujHa ih^-lial was raui'ht in tlic Indus 
bj fishermen balanced on earthenware pots, an nidu''tr\ c.trntd on 
to tins daN in c\actl\ the sitiit wa\ Hamilton sa\s that he pot 
m latta the finest carp he t\cr saw or tastid ' Same of them 
weigh abo\c twcnt\ pounds weiglit and we ha\c them alnc in latta 
market ’* As carl\ as the tune of Ihn Haulal, the \mbic tra%cllcr, 
it was noted that the races of people who Inc near the dwe 
m houses formed of reeds and eat fish and aquatic birds ' T ic 
Ain-i-Akbari sa\s that the staple food m Lower Sind ' consists o 
nee and fish I he latter is smol cd and loaded in boats and exporte 
to the ports and other cities afiording a considerable profit Tisi 
oil IS also extracted and used m boat building There is a lind o 
fish called palwali (pallo) which comes up into the Indus from t c 
sea, unm ailed for its fine and exquisite flavour’? The centre o 
the sea-fishing mdustrx’ was Karachi, and the coastal area But t c 
fresh-x\*ater fisheries x\crc also xaluablc ^ llicrc was a business m 
dned fish for export and there is also mention of an mdustrx , c-xisting 
before the Bntish occupation, namclj the preparation of isinglass 
w'hich had its area of consumption m the far East The shipping o 
all these commodities, x\lnch did not interest the English and other 
foreign traders, was m the hands of Muliammadans, Persians, Arabs, 
Zanzibaris and Memons of Cutch and Kathiawar, who owned countrj 
craft They were m fact the ancestors of the men xxlio still conduc 
much of the coastal trade of Western India today by means of the 
dhoxvs or ‘ padaos ' xvhose great lateen sails make a picturesque 
scene in everjf small coastal piort of \\’^estcm India from Sind as far 
south as Malabar The Lower Sind littoral was, xxnth Gujara , 
Kanara and Malabar, one of the great areas x^hicli supplied this 
mdigenous seafanng population In the days of the second factor} 
doubtless many of them mdulged m piracy Fish, in x'aned 
suitable for transport, xvas one of the articles of commerce han^ 
by these men of busmess The modem sea fishenes of Karachi 
and the Smd coasts flounsh on much the same Imes as the fisheries 

* Hamilton op cit 

® Elliot I, p 40 

3 Elliot II, pp 336 9 

4 Lieutenant Del Hoste says ‘ Fishenes are estabhshed at ditferen 

places, and tte nvers and water courses portioned off to the Moh5nas 
iisnermen Ateacliof ar*#*C ♦’Tiot'A le* -% i-ViP Huties ivnn^ 



1832 p 39 

wntM^^ Ftshenes of the Bombay Presidency, by the preseat 
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which supplied the articles of fish food exported in the days of the 
Moghuls and the Kalhora 

It xmU thus be seen that the popular modern idea of Smd as a 
desert is as fallacious as the view tliat seventeenth and eighteenth 
centun>' Sind vas a purely agricultural countr}^ wholly dependent 
on the fertilizing waters of the Indus for its existence Actually, 
Sind supported half a dozen thriving industries, the importance of 
which the general histones of India do not mention A largo part 
of the popdation was also dependent upon camels for a livelihood 
and tlie vast herds of buffaloes made possible a brisk local trade in 
butter and ghi, wdiich is mentioned by writers like Withmgton, 
Manucci and Hamilton The camels supplied camel hair which was 
one of the raw matcnals used in rug- and mat-making, and camel 
keepmg on the Delta w'as a well-organized business This w'e know 
from tlie w'ords of Crow e, w'ho sa5’s ‘ Camels are bred in every 
part of Sind and the greatest number in the salt marshes near the 
sea where there is an abundance of furze and scrub affording them 
nch food Fresh water is brought down to them everj' week by 
the keepers who go tw'o or three days sail up the nver for the 
purpose ' 

VII Trading methods and progress of the East India Company 
in Sind 

It IS utterly fallacious to assert that the profits made by the 
East India Company in its commercial dealings wath India m the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries w'ere to the disadvantage of 
the Indian producers To suggest such a conclusion is to depreciate 
too much the intelligence of the Moghuls or the Kalhora The 
government of the day was very much alive to its oivn mterest 
and permitted only what it considered advantageous to itself 
Certainly no part of the pohey was to impovensh the people of the 
land in order to ennch foreign traders These foreign traders never 
had thmgs as they wanted them to be, as the history of the two 
factones m Smd proves conclusively A judicious and impartial 
Indian histonan has m fact definitely assented, and substantiated 
the assertion by quotation from contemporary evidence, that 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes Indian 
industnes were kept ahve and developed by three chief agencies, 
the Emperor of Delhi, the nobihty of the tune, and the export 
traders It is no object of this book to enlarge on this theme 
Careful students of the Moghul regime are fully aware of the facts 
and know how the wealth of the Delhi Court and of the feudal 
aristocracy which ruled the land was one of the mam mcentives to 
Indian industnal activity ‘ The foreign traders were, however 
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"^aNs Sarkar, ' the rhicf nti c of (he c'-p tn ion of oiir inaniif trlijre>, 
cspccnlh of art!clc‘ of oidtnnrj n-i th'-tiiict fjoni *-iiiHrfinc 
article? of hiMin and rare art prMt'ct'-, thom’h a certain qiiantitv 
of the latter cla*'? of pwifls v.i*; aho ^hipj''d ahroul ' 

The Sind factonc? did not differ in orj,'.un?ation and in* thorl'; 
from the Compan\ ? factorirs <1-* where J he '•\‘tnn prcvailmfl 
at Surat, vhich wa? the headquartir'- of tin ''ind factore.lns 
been described b\ Kavhn'.on' quotin',' tin oriruial aiitlioritiC' 
Conditions at Tatla and iTiribundor wer< n' c<-^‘:aril\ more p'lniitnc, 
as we ha\c complaints about the un<-uitabiht\ of the hoii'^'' in lattn, 
the unhealthincst; of the surroundin' s of ^iriiibumler, and the lacl 
of amenities at iJiribundcr and Slnhbiindcr, vhtre the damp 
climate affected badlj the woollen poofis stored in the warehouses 
The Ecraants of the Company coinpri'-cd nn reliant?, factors ai^ 
wTitcrs After fne \ cars' service as a writer a man was promoted 


to become a factor, after three 5 cars ns a factor be iKcamc a 
merchant and after three j cars as a junior merchant he was promoted 
to be a senior merchant It seems that in Sind mo«t of the officers 
vho held charge were junior men , even the Kcsidcnt at ' Scind) 
can hardl} have been a person verj liiph in the Compan\ 's scrvacc, 
despite the numerous difficult tasl s of diplomacj with which he was 
being continually presented The Sind factor} had alv nj s a surgeon 

attached to it, though manj of tlie surgeons ?ccmcd unable to kc^ 
themselves well and more than one of them died in service in Sind 


There appears never to have been a Chaplain So the Sind factoncs 
have no shrewd commentator of the stamp of Terr>' or Ovington 
to give graphic details of the everyday life The Resident himsei 
was a person of some dignity which he alwavs endeavoured to 
uphold In fact his refusal in the time of Ghulam Shah 
to call upon the Pnnee except m a manner which he considered 
consonant wnth his position led to some minor misunderstandings 
It must, however, be said that the Resident was alwajs received 
pohtely by the Smd ruler when he did call and he was treated with 
much personal respect To what extent the Residents spoke th^ 
language of Smd is not known but certainly many of the Company s 
servants did know both Persian and Smdhi , possibly Robert 
Pourchier did, and certamly Robert Sumption It must not he 
forgotten that even in the interregnum between the two factories 
there appear to have always been Enghshmen engaged in trade m 
Smd, though probably they were doing busmess mostly on 
own account There vv'as, hovvev'er, durmg the prosperous period 


71^1 AdvnmstraUon (Second Senes) bj JSdunath Sarbar, 

* See British Beginnings in Western India bj H L Rawbnson 
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of the later Stuarts and afterwards, a great demand for Smd cloth^ 
from Europe and much busmess was done Presumably this was 
achieved from the Ahmedabad factory workmg through travellmg 
English agents and native brokers and the goods must often have 
been shipped by native craft 

In the days of the earher factory the salaries of the factors 
were low, ^50 per annum, but this was supplemented by 
much private busmess It seems that SpiUer and Scnvener m 
the seventeenth century must have employed much of their 
busmess acumen on their own account In the eighteenth century 
salanes had nsen and Beaven as Resident was paid £200 per 
annum But even then pnvate busmess had not been debarred 
It seems clear from the records that Robert Sumption, who m the 
decade previous to the establishment of the second factory had 
gamed much personal acquamtance with Smd tradmg conditions, 
must have been there for years domg busmess on his own account 
The low salanes were m fact supplemented m numerous ways as 
Ovmgton makes clear ^ ‘ We must remember ', he says, ‘ that the 
banyans, once a year which is their great festival season called the 
Diwally time, have a custom, much like that of our New Year gifts, 
of presenting the President and Council, the Mmister, Surgeon and 
all the factors and wnters with somethmg valuable either m jewels 
or plate, atlasses or other silks accordmg to the respect which they 
owe to every man’s station whereby the young factors, besides their 
salanes, diet and lodgings, are supplied likewise with clothes 
sufficient for service a great part of the year, which thmgs prevent 
their necessity of any great annual expense and happdy contnbute 
towards givmg them a hfe of dehght and ease ’ Furthermore, the 
profits of pnvate trade were considerable As Ovmgton says ,3 
in ‘ the advantageous hberty of traffick to all parts from Chma to 
Surat they commonly make cent per cent They can sometimes 
make fifty per cent from thence, if they only carry outsilver and brmg 
home gold and those among them that are persons of credit and esteem 
but of small fortunes may borrow from the banians money for Chma 
at 25 per cent and that only paid upon the safe amval of the ship, 
which if it miscames on the voyage are exempt from all damage ’ 

It vnll thus be manifest that m the days when the East India 
Company was purely a commercial and trading company, the offiaal 
busmess was much supplemented by the pnvate transactions of the 
factors and that these pnvate transactions were earned out m a 
sort of co-operation -with the Indian monej'^ed traders who shared 
in the profits The fact, too, that these Indian traders were ready 

^ See The Trade of the East Iitdta Company bj F P Robinson passim 

* 0\angton. pp 401-2 3 ibid , p 391 
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to offer} early at Dmali largo and \ aluable j)it’M'nts to tlio ( oinj»an) ’s 
ser\anls proNC? that the co operation w.is piofitabh , ‘■inrc it would 
be unrco'^onablc to IhIicno that the bania<^ };ave ivwa\ wealth on tins 
scale without any hope of ad\antige In tbenisthrs In '^ind there 
were many considerable Hindu tiaders on whom the Tompauj’s 
agents relied and the names of them arc mentioned rasiiallv in the 
East India Compana records, for cvample Bumlnmal, who was 
required to make a large pa\mcnt to the Moghul oflircrs out of his 
wealth, and Naaald.ls, wlio is quoted as an inst.incc of a reliable 
man of business capable of financing comtm rcc between Sind, 
Multan and Lahore In fact he must ha\ c been one of the merchants 
called Multanis, who ha\c gi\cn their name to an cfiincnt banking 
business, men w-hosc names arc still current m the indigenous 
banking and commercial transactions of this portion of \sia 

The ordinar}' method of business was for the Company to 
employ Hindu brokers or gumashtas, who arranged direct with the 
producers of the goods, paid them ad\ anccs made bj the Companj , 
and provided the goods under the supere ision of the factors The 
factors made trips to all the chief centres of production like Nasarpur, 
Schwan, Kandiaro, DarbClo, ROlirl or Bakhar and often spent a 
considerable part of the year m outlying places The amount of 
bullion w'hich w-as thus imported into Sind for financing these 
transactions w-as considerable 1 he records show many instances 
The goods thus procured were of great \aricty though cotton pieces 
were the chief item Robinson* describes tlic exports of the East 
India Company as including cincabs, vermilion, copper, mother of 
pearl, tortoise-shell, quicksilver, stick lack, safflowers, indigo, green 
gmgers, sugar candy, cassia lignum, aloes, anacardmm, bergamium. 
churranja oil (preparation of Indian hemp), sago, gahngale, cumes, 
tmeal (crude borax from Tibet), nu\ vomica, long pepper, cotton 
yam, tea, cake lack, elephants’ teeth, shellack and gunnies , and the 
warehouses of the Company show'ed a still greater vanct}' of goods 
like blue longcloth, damasks, satins, Persian taffetas, velvet, diapers, 
chmtzes, gold gauze and shawls Sind did not, of course, supply 
all these, but many of tliese articles were traded in from time to 
time in Smd when opportunity offered, as some of the invoices show 

The mechanics of the trade have been desenbed by Sarkar ^ 
‘ They followed the commercial medieval system of giving “dadan” 
or advances to mdividual workmen and looking after them m their 
cottages and seemg dehvery of the goods at the proper time by means 
of an army of agents They also bought extensively at big marts 
through their Indian brokers, usually under the supervision of 

^ Robinson op cit , passim 

* Sarkar Moghul Administration, pp 71-81 
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European factors The supphers at these marts were not big 
capitah'^t manufacturers but a large number of individual producers 
and a few wandering middlemen who had made their purchases in 
the \illagcs of the producers and brought them to the market for 
sale In the case of the major portion of our exports, the 
European Company’s agents (gum.lshtas and peons) regularly 
\ isitcd the workmen m their cottages to sec that the dadan w\as being 
applied to the right use ’ 1 he subedar or faujdar had often to be 

bribed to bring pressure on the workmen to work honestly 

The profits of the Company were admittedly large as long as 
the Western demand for India-made goods prevailed The 
Company’s encouragement of the cotton trade of India did not, 
howexer, pass without challenge from the English w'eavers, whose 
business at home began to suffer, especially after 1672 when the 
Company brought out to India English weavers in order to improve 
the technique of Indian production This led to protests from tlie 
weaxers of Spitalficlds, Bethnal Green, Canterbury, Norxvich, 
Bnstol and other centres of English production The txvo Indian 
articles that competed xvith the English manufactures xvere silk, 
raxv and xxTought, and calicoes The churchxvardens of Bethnal 
Green petitioned the House of Commons about this time (1695-7) 
They alleged, ‘ The poor of our hamlet are groxxm extreme numerous 
amongst us, in regard many xxeax^ers and others employed m and 
about the silk and xxoollen manufactures hax'^e entered His Ma]est5''’s 
Serxuce The xveaving trade and several other trades developing 
thereon are extinguished among us, xvhich formerly used to be the 
chief maintenance and support of the necessities of our poor, the 
importing of xvrought silks, Bengals, and printed and stamed 
caheoes from India and Persia being the chief occasion thereof ’ 
' \Ve have ', said one xxTiter of the time, ‘ created already and are 
noxv mcitmg the Indians and Chineses that are a numerous and 
labonous people and can and do hx'e without fire and clothmg and 
with a tnxual expense for food Sind goods had become very 
popular m London by this time and the East India Company records 
shoxv a hst of goods to be proxuded at ‘ Smd ’ for the yeeir 1696 
This demand contmued to groxv and m a protest of the time xve 
learn, ' The quantities of chmtz required in 1699 reached stdl higher 
figures The hst of goods to be proxnded at Surat and Bombay 
(the headquarters of the Company m India smee 1687) mcluded the 
foUowmg cotton yam, 400,250 bales , quilts, 25,000 , chmtz of 
all lands, 46,000 Semd goods of all sorts that could be had were 
to be sent Bombay and Surat seem to have been the pnnapal 
sources from which the Company secured the supply of goods ' 

^ Shaf’Sat Ahmad IOi 5 ii op cit , p 154 
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Along witli this grcTt c'pan''ion of the trade tlu c\[''>rt of bullion 
naturalh incrcnccd despite the great oppo-myn of tlu mcrcantil st 
cchool of thought The n\crai;t nnnount nnnii dh t\[-ortcd during 
the \cars 1607-1702 not k-s than ij-rnooo, but 'during 
the \car' 1697-0 there \\crc txporterl ; I77.<''a'‘* ounce- of siKcr 
and 4,027 3 ounces of gold’ ‘ It is not reheant to the purpo-o of 
tins book to trace the <;ub'cqucnt fatr of the ucaecrs of kngland 
The East India Compana, as a result of an .irranqoment '\ith the 
\anous conflicting mterc-ts who widicd to share it- profits, emerged 
m 170S stronger than cacr and established on a broiderbasis of 
capital As a result there set m an era of unpanllelcd pro-pent} 
which lasted till the end of the fir-t half of the eighteenth Centura 
The statistics pro\c the course of this progress, de-pitc the wars of 
the European nations with each other While m 165867 onh 
99 ships with a tonnage of 31,040 tons were sent out to the East 
Indies trade, b\ 171S-27 the number of ships liad risen to 150 and the 
tonnage to 62,040, and in 174S-57 to 180 nath a tonnage of 87,200 
Dunng aU this time Sind had no factora, but it would be UTong to 
assume that Sind supplied no good«. since Bombat and Surat and 
Ahmedabad continued to flounsh and the Indus n\cr trafnc did 
not, as far as a\e know, senoush dimmish \11 the same, Sind did 
not contmue to hold its owai with Bengal and Gujanlt, and, vath the 
gradual growth of an indigcnou- cotton industra m England, 
Indian goods began to fall off in dcmandWihilc saltpetre became more 
important m the trade statistics of this part of India Tlic strange 
muddled foreign pohtics of the time require comment Bal 
Knshna sa\s In those da\^ when no international law was 
recognized to bmd the European and \«iatic nations wheneier the 
European peoples were free to fight among^t themsehes and surpnse 
and capture each other s ships and e\ en dominions bei ond the 
Hebndes, trade was nothing but armed commerce, guarded and 
preserved b\ means of armed vessels and armed men Bv 
\anous progressive measures the Companv brought them to such a 
state of perfection as to make them surpass the shipping emplojed 
m almost anv servuce whatever the navw of Great Britain perhaps 
not excepted From the East India Companv records m the 

^ Sha Salt Ainnad KhSn op cit p 273 

- B> the middle of the eighteenth centurv before an\ machmer\ had been 
mt'ented to re% olutiomze the manufacture of piecegoods not onl\ was the 
home demand full\ satisfied b\ the Enghsh manufacturers but large <5uan- 
tities were bemg exported to the continental and \mencan markets Since 
1710 almost the whole oriental trade in manufactured goods had been meant 
for the supply of foreign markets These were bemg captured b\ England 
and thus the demand for Indian cloth had been ^ earh curtailed 

3 B 51 Krishna Cotnn'ercial Relations beiti^cu Irdta and Ei elayid (1601- 
1757) P 252 
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Bomba} Record Office wc know sometlnng of the slnppmg strength 
which supported the second factor}' in Sind It was no w'onder that 
Ghulam Shrdi Kalhoro was anxious to obtain the help of British 
ships for his projected war with Cutch Doubtless it w'as to gain 
the fax our of the Compan} for some such undertaking that he 
relinquished m fax our of the Company the old impenal prerogatix'e 
of the gox emment to all x\ recks and xxTcckage and salx'aged goods 
In his appreciation of the strength of the Company at sea he xxas 
ahead of the Moghuls xxho nexer, till the end, and xvhen it xx'as too 
late, realized the importance of sea pow er in India By 1775, xvhen 
Sarfaraz Khan Kalhoro, for reasons already made plain, forced the 
xxnthdraxxal of the English factor}' from Tatta, the Company had 
bigger interests at stake m India than a share of the dechnmg trade 
of Sind It found what it wanted more easily obtainable in other 
parts of India, xxath results that are knoxxm to ex'er}'one famihar 
with the later eighteenth centur}' in Indian history' By 1770 
India’s commanding lead m cotton piecegoods had disappeared for 
ever, entircl} because of the force of economic circumstances 
outside the control of an} one Smd suffered xxith the rest of cotton 
manufactunng India and, xxith the loss of tlie Enghsh trade, there 
arose the circumstances xxhich the later Kalhora exploited to turn 
Smd into a self-contained Muslim state closed for nearly three- 
quarters of a century' to Englishmen Tatta’s day of glory xvas over 
and Smd relapsed into a condition of letharg}' xvhich it mamtamed 
till, after 1843, it xvas again draxxn into the maelstrom of xx'orld 
pohtics, and communication with the outside w'orld began m earnest 
once more The dechne of Sind’s trade from 1775 onw'ards xvas not 
due to the mcapacity of the Kalhora or the narroxv parochiahsm of 
the Talpurs Nothing the Kalhora or Talpurs could have done 
xvould have stopped effectively a decline due to curcumstances beyond 
their control This pomt has been very clearly made by one of the 
most sagacious obserx'ers of Talpur rule. Dr James Bumes ^ But 
it has been stated equally emphatically by Assistant-Surgeon Heddle 
in 1836 xvith xx'hose xxise xx'ords w'e may close smtably this chapter 
on the tradmg xvealth of Smd m the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centimes ‘ Are the Ameers to blame if the manufactures of their 
country hax'e been rmned W'hen we find that m this article of nitre 
for mstance, the supphes, which once employed the mdustry of then- 
subjects, are noxv denved by the former consumers from another 
quarter ? The manufactures of doth (loongees) xx'hich formerly 
xvere so prosperous at Tatta hax'e fallen, not through the barbarous 
pohey of the Ameers but by the changes m the state of society m 
India and m those countnes whose pnnees and nobles were the 
* Burnes A Vtsii to the Court of Sctvde m 182S, pp 66-7 
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principal purchaser" of Mich luvuric.'- 1 he dcti rioration of the 
Indus b\ which itsuaviCAtion ha^ l)>en nincli oh tnirtcil lnsl>ecn 
caused In no fault of theirs 1 ht pt opU of ''ind h i\t nho been 

much decried , but the clnr/,e has bien too mdi'-crinun itth broucht 
for\\ard against the whole, jxipuhtion ! lu largi tmsscs of the 
indigenous population arc particularK inilustnous whether m the 
occupation of agriculture or the nnnufactun'- Ihc merchants of 
Smd arc acti\c and intelligent, well protectee] though heaeiU taved 
be the Goeemment The people arc orderK and obedient and 
the laws arc respected ’’ 


* Bombaj CrO%ernment Records No Xt II New Senes p 425 Pt II 
Memoir on the Riser Indus b\ Assistant Surgeon Meddle Mai 1S36 


Chapter III 


The Simple Annals or the Poor 
I The standard of life 

' In tlie East the people docs not change saj's Lane-Poole, ‘ and 
there far more than many more progressive races the simple annals 
of the poor, however movmg and pathetic, are indescnbably tnte and 
monotonous compared with the lives of those more fortunate to 
whom much has been given in opportunity, wealth, power and 
knowledge’' These vords are only partially true, and to some 
extent are definitely misleading Not only are the hves of the poor 
anjnvhere not lacking in opportunity, but, were they indescnbably 
tnte and monotonous, the novels of wnters like Gissmg and Arnold 
Bennett could never have won popular appeal The fact is that the 
modem mind is more interested in the fate and domgs of the ordinary 
man than in the hves of pnnees and nobles The study of economics 
has altered the mental outlook of all who think about senous thmgs 
It IS absurd to say of Sind that the common man lacked opportumty 
when weavers conquered the country of Bahawalpur, and the ofi- 
spnng of mendicants and shepherds from the Baluchistan hills sat 
successively upon the throne of Smd In fact all onental history is 
a story of exploits by persons who generally made their way for 
themselves and hacked out a career of their own These persons 
were mostly sprung from the multitude hving on the bare subsistence 
level 

Vmcent Smith quotes Sir Harcourt Butler to the effect that 
' Famme hes broad written across the pages of Indian history ’ 
This, too, IS a half truth grossly misleadmg as a generalization if it 
means anything more than that severe famme used to follow failure 
of the rams Of Smd it is particularly untrue Smd is one of those 
lucky lands that are not senously troubled if the monsoon rams fail, 
because Smd is the creation, the slow geographical accretion, of a 
nven that provides hfe-givmg water with unfaihng regularity, 
though the bounty may not be equally copious every 3’^ear The 
calamities that have fallen on Smd are those of unchecked munda- 
tion, of dnftmg sand that covers fertile land, of changmg nver 
channels and of the capricious vagaries of a wandermg flood that 
washes villages away m a mght In the Moghul and Kalhoro days 
Smd did not support one quarter of the population it now supports 

^ Medieval Iiidta under Muhammadan Rule, Preface, p v 
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Tiic cultx\atccl I.ind wa*; mucli more confined to the inimcdntc 
encinity of the rner than it is toda\ ,uhcn enormous cannh rarrv in 
ever}' du'cction the silt beanne; waters of the Indus scores of miles 
from the n\ er Tims Sind has al\va\ s been able \\ ithm its limits to 
support in modest comfort a tolcrablj well-fed population It is 
fallacious to assume that since historj began this plitnomenon has 
altered aerj much in character Ibn llaukal wrote long ago of 
Mansura, an old capital of the carlj Arab go\ eminent,' It is like an 
island and the inhabitants are Musulm.lns 1 he climate is hot and 
the date grows here The place also Molds a fruit called 

amba] (mango) resembling the peach in appearance and fla\ our It 
is plentiful and cheap Pnccs arc low and there is an abundance of 
food Alldnsi, another Arab tra\ cllcr, says much the same thing 

‘That of which we are speaking is great, populous, nch and com- 
mercial The buildings are constructed of bncks, tiles and plaster 
It IS a place of recreation and pleasure Trade flourishes The 
bazaars are filled with people and well stocked wnth goods 
Fish is plenbful, meat is cheap and natnc fruits abound ’* If we 
come down to the later daj s of the Jloghul penod, the prospcnjLy of 
Sind impressed itself equally strongly upon obscn'crs 1 he Afn-i- 
Akbari says, ‘ In the winter there is no need of poshtins (fur lined 
coats) and the summer heats are moderate except in Sewistan 
Fruits are of vanous kinds and mangoes arc especially fine In the 
desert tracts a small kmd of melon grows wild Flow ers are plentiful 
and camels are numerous and of good breed The means of loco- 
motion IS by boats of which there are many kinds large and small to 
the number of 40,000 Fishmg hkewusc is much pursued 

Shall nee is abundant and of good quahty Milk curds of 

excellent quahty are made and keep for months ’ The wnter of the 
Taiikh-i-TMuri is ecstatic m his praise of Tatta in its prime ‘ In 
truth he saj’s, ‘ at such a fortunate moment was the foundation of 
this place laid that trouble and affliction ba\e neier Msited its 
inhabitants Contented w ith what the}' possess they carry on their 
afians m luxury and ease The cheapness and happmess which 
reigns among these people has never yet been or ever will be found 
elsewhere ’ These accounts prove that the inhabited Smd of former 
generations was not a hard and barren land yieldmg but grudgmgly 
her gifts to those who tiUed the soil and sought a hvehhood The 
land was considered a sort of Arabia Felix wuth a qmet, mdustnous 
and mtelhgent people hvmg m isolation from the rest of the Indian 
contment 

These descriptions cannot all be untrue But how can this 
dehghtful picture of bounty, luxury and ease be reconciled with 

' Elliot I, pp 24-5 2 ,b,d , p 78 
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the sad accounts of a po\ crty-stnckcn land given in the nineteenth 
centurj bv foreign travellers ’ The explanation is simple The 
standards by which comfort and elegance were judged were very 
different m iS^o from wiiat they had been in 1640 and 1740 Most 
of the European commentators were too ignorant of the spirit of the 
East to distinguish the vital difference between its mode of civiliza- 
tion and that of a Western world pulsating with the reforming ideals 
stunulated by the pnekmgs of a conscience unnerved by the unfor- 
tunate results of an uncontrolled Industnal Revolution It W'as 
futile to expect a man of Burton’s temperament to be anything but 
cntical and supercilious of w hat he saw in Sind He despised Smd 
for what he considered its lax Muhammadanism He reviled the 
harshness of a Moghul type of Government w'hich had succeeded m 
persisting into the middle of the nineteenth century Pottinger, 
Del Hoste, Postans were all of the same school of thought They 
were eager Western reformers anxious to change anything they con- 
sidered bad by the standards of an England charged with a civihzmg 
mission It is not fair to gauge an Onental land by such ethical 
measunng rods Only a few sagacious fair-minded observers hke 
Heddle and Bumes offered a slightly protesting voice agamst the 
chorus of disapproval A language is usually a key to a people 
The Sindhi language is a beautiful instrument of precision admirably 
adapted to the civihzation for which it was intended — a peace-lovmg 
agncultural and pastoral culture elaborated by an mdustnous and 
non-martial people But it is naturally defiaent in words suited to 
the kmd of civihzation for which Burton stood Sir Charles Napier 
was a clever man and a more than usually alert admmistrator But 
one of the first proclamations he issued proves that a fierce kmd of 
missionary and reformmg zeal possessed him ' Indians, Balooches, 
Afghans, Hmdoes,’ he thundered, ‘ I have caused two men to die 
because they murdered two Afghans Every man who comnnts 
a murder shall be put to death I have no command m Afghanistan 
but when Afghan or other strangers come under the protection of the 
Bntish, vengeance be upon those who injure them Men shall find 
safety and protection m Semde The merchants and the travellers 
shall pass along the road with safety , death be to the robber and the 
murderers I Such is the law of God who rules alike over the 
Mahometan, the Hmdoo and the Chnstian His will be done ! 
Gone are the casual autocracy of the Kalhoro, and the capncious 
laissez-faire of the Talpur rule In their place has ansen a strange 
new standard of absolute right and even-handed justice enforced by 
strangers m a strange land Arabia Felix was verily to be absorbed 
m this new Roman empire of Victonan pattern till every cultivator 
^ Proclamation by Sir Oiarles Napier, 21 October 1843 
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and shopkct’i)cr «:liould '•liont vMth jo\ ‘ Cm*; Knimiius Sum ' and 
learn new idea<^ of e and ccpi djt\ before tlu law 

II 11. c cen ;/ on i> or 

\Miat sort of life did the common foil Ine m ^o\enlcvnth and 
eighteenth Centura Sind to call forth the di'-p iragcrncnt of thc'C 
reformers’ A few salient points onh c in be emphasire<l Since this 
book does not profess to deal e.\haustneh with social life m the 
seaentcenth or eighteenth centuries in Sind I projKi^c to describe 
bnefla mercla some selected aspects of the tconomic conditions m 
a\hich the people ha ed In fornnm: ana final a icws on tliC'C matters 
aae must remember that the comparison can l^c onh’ aaith standards 
applicable to the common people m the daas of the Stuarts in the 
scaenteenth Centura and in Icdinson’s age in cighticnth Centura 
Bntain Speaking of the condition of niral Bngland the authors of 
JoJj icu’s Li.glai.d saa , ‘ Before the Industrial Kcaolution the mass 
of tlae people of all classes, though Ihca aaorked for longer hours than 
noaa (deacn to thirteen hours normal) and for less paa , had the great 
adaantage of liaing m the conntra instead of m the cita and cacn 
the dwellers m the moderate su^ed cities of that time \acrc not far 
renioaed from rural influence and tradition In the fortunate 

eighteenth Centura mana a illagcs a\ ere centres of indiistra asa\cllas 
agnculture The ta’pical Englishman a\as a aiUagcr, but a aillager 
accustomed to meet men of aanous crafts and occupations and 
classes, ba no means therefore a rustic boor ignorant of all saa e the 
plough handle ’* itli certain diftercnces this picture is true enough 
of seaenteenth and eighteenth Centura Sind The societj w’as an 
agncultural and pastoral one anth cottage mdustra aacll-diftuscd and 
aaith toaim-life, as w e understand it todaj , concentrated m Tatta onla 
None of the large aiUagcs aaherc industry flounshed aa ere big enough 
to be dia orced from the tliought and feeling of the niral countr) side 
It IS impossible to e,\aggerate the important place irriga- 
tion on Sind has alaa aa s plaa cd in the social and economic sclienic 
\\hthout this artificial aid of man the country could not haae 
supported eaen the small population of Moghul and Kallioro 
dajs MTiatea’er maj haae been the condition of irrigation m 
Hmdustan general!}’’ imder the Delhi Empire — and most aa’nters say 
that unga’tion aa’as neglected — the cntical obsera’ations of Indian 
traaeUers are not ’true of Smd, aa’here ramfall is scant} and neaer 
regular or sufficiently trmeous to permit of untroubled cultia ation on 
ram aa’ater alone There is qmte satisfactor}’’ eandcnce to shoaa’ that 
m Moghul and Kalhoro tunes irrigation m Smd aa’as mteUigently con- 
ducted and that ’die disorder which harassed tlie land from tune to 
* The Age of Johnson b^ G M Treaeh’nnin Johtisoii’s England, p ii 
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tune did not greatl)' interrupt the busmess of distnbuting water 
over the land by artifiaal channels Thus the statement of Bermer, 

‘ The ground is seldom tilled except under compulsion and no person 
IS vdllmg or able to repair the ditches and canals,’ is untrue of Smd, 
which could not have supported its population unless the ‘ ditches 
and canals ’ had been kept m order The Sloghuls espeaall}% when 
they had Persian admsers famiharwith the usefulness of irrigation m 
then ovm and land, were not unconscious of the need for improiung 
imgation m Hmdustan But pubhc money m those da5's was used 
for the erection of costly tombs, mausoleums and palaces It was 
not spent on vhat we now call pubhc works of utihty There is, 
however, an exception to this generalization m the seventeenth 
centurj'' canal enterpnse m the Punjab and improvements earned 
out on the old Delhi Jumna canal There is mention of a Canal Act 
b}'^ Akbar m 156S for the diggmg and deepemng of a canal to be called 
the Shaikh Nai to bnng the waters of Ae nalas and streams at the 
foot of the hills at Khaizabad mto the Son and Jumna nvers The 
sanad relatmg to this work announces grandiloquently, ‘ govern- 

ment IS a tree, the roots of which are firm m the earth, and bemg 
watered by God’s grace, its branches reach to hea\ en In acknow- 
ledgement of God's merej" m estabhshmg the great empire, m}’- desire 
purer than water is to suppl}^ the wants of the poor, and the water of 
life m m}' heart is larger than the sea with the ^vlsh to dispense 
benefits and to leave permanent marks of the greatness of my Empue 
b\ diggmg canals and founding cities, b}' w'hich too, the re\ enues of 
the Empue wiU be mcreased The promise, however, was but 
poorly fulfilled Smd certainly recen ed no benefit m this respect 
from the iloghuls The Smd canals, Persian wheels and wells were 
constructed by the natives of the land without any assistance from 
the Empue of Delhi, which showed no mterest m them at any tune 

III The sfahdard of comfort 
{a) Places ofrestdci.ee — du.cUn:gs 

The common people hved m habitations of the poorest desenp- 
tion, the grass hut by the nver or m the fields, the dwellmg of twigs 
co\ ered with a conical roof like a beehu e as desenbedby WrUnngton, 
or unsightly erections of mud There were mud houses inhabited 
by the merchants, traders and the better-off artisans m the larger 
Milages and in Taita were a few supenor buildmgs such as the house 
to winch Hamilton was brought m 1699 Onlj Tatta could then 
offer comparison with towns hke Lahore and Agra It is doubtful if 

’ J R A S Bengal, XV, pp a 13-25 

This M-ork. howexer i« noticed b\ ncithc- rc-i^hta no- tnc -Vn 1- \Kbari 
ont there seem*: no ri-asoa to d 'bcliexc t! e au'hciti'it of the cv’dcrre 
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latla c\cn in iLs best ch\'- couli] o\cr In\r li\rd up to Mon-:' rralcs 
description of the larj;e towns of Lpptr India ' Xont the Icc-s the 
ricli adom the roofs and arched cciiint:^ of tluir hou^e^ witli car\ings 
and paintings plmt omaiiiciitcd gardens in tluir courtyards, nnhc 
tanks and fisliponds whicli arc lined with tile> of a.irinns colours, 
construct artificial spnnqs and fountains which fling showers of 
water far into the air and lay down pronunade.s pa\cd with brick- 
work or marble ' Monserratc is here phinh describing the places 
of the ruling anstocracy Lahore in the beginning of the sc\cn- 
teenth centun seems to ha\c been built largely of bruk * Of the 
common people he sa\s merely, 'The common people Inc in lowly 
huts and tiny cottages and lienee if a tmcllcr has seen one of thc>c 
cities he has seen them all ’ In actual practice the agnciiltural 
and pastoral population of Sind had to Inc in huts, in temporary 
residences, such as they could afford to erect or as suited their 
occupation, which dictated in the one case tliat the huts be capable 
of speedy erection in the fields and renioaablc when the floods 
mundated the land, or in the other that they be pitched like tents 
near the pasture grounds which shifted from year to year with the 
set of the m cr or the line of the floods Morco\ cr sudi residences 

in a land liable to be o\ errun at any' time b\ notous soldiery could 
be burnt watb small trouble and so by such dc\astation help to 
dissuade the soldiers from turning that way \\ e ha\ c no accounts 
of Kalhoro day's The e\ idcnce mostly' dates from the time of the 
Talpurs As the statements of these nineteenth century travellers 
do not differ much m general effect from the e\adence of Moghul day's 
and accord aery much wath present-day conditions m agricultural 
and pastoral areas in Smd, there is no reason to disbelieae them 
The Talpurs, like true Baluchis, set httle store upon magnificent 
buildmgs Despite their w ealth they w ere content to hi c in places 
which modem opmion would consider ill-fitted to their dignity 
Pottmger say s of them, ‘ The houses of the Ameers (in Hy derabad, 
their capital) mside are extremely' mean in construction and appear- 
ance and there is not a smgle room in the palace which exceeds 
30 feet m length The doors and wmdow's are generally framed of 
common deal plank and wathout bemg e\en pamted and their 
furmture is i ery shabby The bazaar of Hy'derabad is \ ery' mean 
and though there is abundance of supphes, as far as the produce of 


^ Reference Monserrate Commentary p 219 

^lUages of Smd on this side of the Indus are much 
bufldintns Cutch and are entI^el^ destitute of stone 

of the Sttpr rn ^ roofs which gi\ e an air of neatness and comfort to those 

coUections of huts 

the\ abound arp i ^d thatch -while e\en the mosques -mth ■x\hich 

tne> abound are generaUj of the same frail materials p 26 
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the country goes, there are no European articles \vith the exception 
of a few white clothes and coloured chintzes There are several 
other ancient buddings of bnck m Tatta and amongst them what was 
formerly the Company’s factor5% an unsightly edifice m the native 
style The present houses of Tattah are generally of mud but 
advantage has been taken of the quantities of bricks remainmg, 
which are strewed about m every direction, to budd the foundations 
and four or five feet next to the ground of some of them of that 
matenal It seems hkely that the Baluch influence was partly 
at least responsible for the dechne m the standard of buddmg and it 
IS probable that dunng Kalhoro days Tatta and the larger centres of 
population contained many pretentious buddmgs of bnck which 
have long since dismtegrated in the sahne sod and dust-laden 
atmosphere of the lower Indus vaUey VonOrhch,wntmgm 1842 
of Lower Smd conditions, says, ‘ All the houses here are budt of clay , 
they cire scarcely twenty feet high, have flat roofs, from which a kmd 
of ventdator sometimes rises and air holes supply the place of 
wmdows Long continued ram would destroy these huts and sweep 
away entire \aUages All who are acquamted with Lower Smd 
today ivdl recogmze the truthfulness of this picture The early Arab 
wnter A 1 IdnsI had noted previously that ‘ m Debal (Lahan Bunder) 
the houses were budt of clay and wood ' 3 pottmger, speaking of 
Tatta, remarks that, ‘The houses here are budt on a plan that I have 
never met ivith m any other country, as the walls are made hollow 
by small pieces of stick bemg naded across each other from the outer 
edges of a small frame of wood , these bits of stick are usually from 
eight to sixteen mches long and placed diagonally so that they form 
a very strong frame on both sides which is plastered over with mud 
or mortar and has all the appearance of a sohd wad Some of the 
buddmgs erected on this pnnaple are three or four storeys high with 
flat heavj'^ roofs, which is a proof that they are very strong This 
^v^ll give some idea of what the best buddmgs m Smd must have been 
hke towards the end of the Kalhoro rule 

The decaymg ports of the Indus delta, Vdckur and Ghorabari, 

^ Memoir on Sinde, 1S32, p 1S7 

= Masson noted in 1826 that in Shikarpur ' The houses of the principal 
Hindus are distinguished bj their loftiness and extent,' but the town itself 
he found suffering from the usual inconvenience of narrow and confined 
streets , nor is too much attention paid to cleanhness The bazaar 

IS extensive and well supphed The town is surrounded by numerous 

gardens, flounshing mangoes mulberries bananas, melons and other fruits 
The neighbounng lands produce wheat, jowfir, cotton and an oleaceous 
plant The grass is very plentiful and luxuriant, particularly towards 
Larkina hence milk and its preparations are good and abundant ’ Journals 
PP 144-5 

3 Elhot I p 77 

4 Traiels xn Beloochistan and Stiide, p 353 
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\^cro int ch Ic-?'^ pn tcntmijc Cnrjt ‘•'= of tlum in lS3f> 

tint the hoiiS'’^ minilnud 'ilK>iit o ' co.ntn’fh d of n ttl*; •’nd 
grass plastered with nmd ’ In his account of tlie C h.inc’oo’ .ah 
(the present Idlrhr-in aro) I uutcnnt Janus notul tint the 
nlBgcs were of cood si~o md ntirh "’ll po.-' «srd a b'7a''r 
' Tlic houses are of mud with llit rooB ind tliosc of the poorer 
classes are of tam.annd wood co\crid with mats and bouchs 
or, where procurable gross Man\ nlhcc*- arc tomjin' d almost 
cntirclc of dwellings of the lattordcscnption.httlc.ifanj, di-tinction 
bang observable between the shtds of the cattle and its o.vT.ers In 
low land the \allpges arc raised and sometimes have also a ditch all 
round them as a guard against the waters of the inundation Those 
which arc the residences of chiefs, or large zemmd'irs and Govern- 
ment officials have mud fronts wath a tower at each comer and in 
almost ail the vallages is to be seen the w atch to .v cr w Inch scrv cd as 
a place of defence for the inhabitants if sudaenh attacked bv pre- 
datora bands ’* He adds that similar towers were erected in the 
fields to protect the crops against mountain robbers, and that all 
the villages were dirty in the c\tremc and had few appearances of 
comfort The Sindhi village must in fact hav c reminded one 

strongly of the villages of carlv medieval Europe The village 
clustered round the mosque, the bazaar and the head man’s house, 
and enarchng these were the landhis (or sheds) of tlic Sindhis, 
usuaUv m enclosures of thorns containing the dw elling, the sheds for 
cattle and platforms raised on w ooden poles on vv hich people slept m 
the hot weather Near by were thorn pens for goats and sheep 
This description is still true in most particulars of the small agncul- 
tural villages scattered throughout the length and breadth of rural 
Smd today Lieutenant James states that Chandookah contained 
no fewer than three hundred and mnetv -tvv o of such villages The 
population m most of them w ould not hav e exceeded five hundred 
and most of them were inhabited by the fairulv and relatives, m 
vaning remote degrees, of the head man of the place, a sort of pett}’ 
feudal lord who lived more or less in the same stv le as the meanest 
husbandman of the pastoral tribes Pottmger sa5*s that tbev liv e 
in ‘ wandhs ' which are a collection of hov els, built of straw and 
wattles and some plastered ov er with mud From Karachi Bunder 
to Sehwan on the western bank of the nver all the dwellings except 
those m the imm ediate vicmitv' of the Indus are of thit; construction 
The population of these wandhs seldom exceed 600 or 700 but there 
IS one called Kahorani forty miles south west of Hvderabad which is 
stated to contain 4,000 souls ’3 The bazaar with its poor mud 

I Bombay Go\-enmient Records op cit. p 469 
ibid p 302 3 Mrtrozr on Sinde p 249 
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buildings was usuallj^ inhabited by the petty Hindu traders while 
the Musulman cultivators dwelt in their brushwood landhis round 
about it under the protection of the feudal chief or headman The 
whole system is mtensely reminiscent of the early Jliddle Ages in 
Bntam, and the village had to take its own measures to resist the 
robbers who contmuaUy threatened to descend upon it and carry ofi 
as many of the cattle and as much of the stored gram as they were 
able to remove with impumty 

(6) Popttlaiton and food 

Vmcent Srmth has remarked on the low paces which prevailed 
in the Moghul Empire of Akbcir’s day m any year when crops did not 
fail ‘ It IS clear he says, ‘ that a man could feed himself adequately 
at a cost of from a penny to twopence a day ’ ^ WTiat evidence 
there is for Smd for the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes seems 
to bear out the truth of this conclusion Provisions were usually 
abundant and paces ruled low But this may be merely a sign that 
the countrj^ was under-populated for its productive capacity It 
is difl&cult to decide whether the dechne m the mdustaal activity of 
Smd that set m mth the decay of Tatta and the deteaoration of 
the cotton weavmg mdustry really comcided with a faU m the 
population Most waters have assumed that the t}T:anny of the 
Talpurs had by the time of the Batish annexation reduced the 
population below what it had been a century earher There is, how- 
ever, no rehable evidence to prove any such conclusion Lieutenant 
Del Hoste calculated m 1832 that the population was 850,000, of 
which about one-fourth were Hmdus * Bumes^ m 1828 estimated 
the population at about one nulhon, of which 25,000 were m 
Shikaxpur, 20,000 m Hyderabad, 18,000 m Tatta, 15,000 m Khairpur 
and Karachi, and 10,000 m Sehwan and Mirpur Pottmger states that 
by this time Tatta had much dimimshed m size ‘ Even so recently ’, 
he states, ‘ as the peaod of N adir Shah visitmg Tatta on his return from 
Delhi it is said that there were forty thousand weavers of cahco and 
loongis m that city and artisans of every other class and descaption 
to the number of twenty thousand more, exclusive of brokers,money 
changers, shopkeepers and sellers of gram who were estimated at sixty 
thousand, whereas the aggregate population of it at the present day is 
beheved to be overrated at twenty thousand souls and the revenues 
deaved from it are not equal to one lakh of rupees per annum ’■* 

But Pottmger is aghtly distrustful of the accuracy of these 
figures for the Kalhoro days It is none the less true, how- 
ever. that Hamilton m 1699 had noted that 80.000 weavers had 
died of plague, caused by the failure of rams shortly before his 

^ A khar the Great Moghul, p 393 = op cit , p 27 3 op at , p 115 

^ Travels tn Bcloochtslan and Stnde, p 344 
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arnval m the cit\ TIk poptil.ition of Kar'irht ni 1813 In .» ttial 
enumeration, nccordim; to Pottmf,'tr, w.i'; about 13,000, uliich was 
more than one-lialf greatfr than it liad been in i8or), and of thiso 
the majority ncrcIhndu<;'\\hopro‘;crut('amostt 't( n5n( commerce 
in despite of the lica\\ customs and dutus that an hnn d b\ one of 
their own tribe who farms the rc\<nues of Karachi ' ' hrom this 
conflicting evidence it IS \ cr\ difficnll to roach an\ Mrj satisfactory 
conclusion But one fact is c< rtain, nanu 1 \ lliat lietwccn 17 jo and 
1800 there was a groat sluftmg of the pojuilation of Sind, tlie cliief 
concentration altering from latta to Shikarpur, Hyderabad and 
Karachi Siikkur was much slower 111 starling its care tr of progress 
Von Orhch m 1842 found tliat it contained no more than 6,000 people 
as against 8, 000 in Rohrl The Conimissinncr in ^md m 18 }7 put 
the total population of Sind at 1,27 1,732 which ' taking the area at 
48,000 square miles, w oiild gi\ c nearly’ 27 to the square mile V ith 
reference, however, to the prc\alcnt opinion as to the deficiency of 
population and the large portion of the surface occupied by' desert 
and morass I should be inclined to think c\ en this moderate propor- 
tion a high estimate It would thus appear to be a safe conclusion 
that dunng Moghul and Kalhoro day s the population cannot hai c 
exceeded one million altogether, or less than a quarter of what it is 
at the present day' The difference today' is accounted for by' the 
vast extension of imgation since the date of tlic Bntish annexation 
It seems hkely' that all through Moghul and Kallioro days the 
population remamed fairly' constant for the simple reason that 
irrigation was static It continued to be dependent on the bounty' 
of the nver, helped by the rule of thumb mctliods of water distn- 
ution, under a system that was not financed, as modern irrigation 
works are, by the full resources of a settled and highly organized 
system of admmistration with other ideals of service than collection 
of revenue and waging aggressive w'ars 

3, considerable difference between Upper and Low'er 
bmd m respect of crops and cultivation The Commissioner in 1847 
said that the produce was ' similar to that of India, bajn and jowarl 
emg t e pmcipal early crops and wlieat and barley' the principal 
late crops, the former more prevalent m the Upper, the latter in the 
ower portion Rice is grown partially to the northward but more 
e^ensively in the low southern parts towards the sea m favourable 
. ^ sugar cane and tobacco are raised but not 

a great extent 3 The Chandookah and the Lar were the two 
= tw Betooc/iis/an and Stnde, p 944 

3 ibi™ ^Vol Arrangement Sind, Vol 20 

■ The whole countrv i<i neighbourhood of Mansiira 

Elliot Tp 455 ^ weU-cnltavated and covered with trees and fields' 
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^ egctnblcs, and npploc, nn lon';,nnilh''rni fiC'-.pnpi pi arlir*., plan- 
tain*;, niangoc*: and datt amon '•( (lu frint*^ Ri'diri \\ a*: rnn'^idercd 
the garden of Sind 'and the g irdi tie do nrtnalh exti rid without 
intcmnesion ’ Tin of prio e < xuti s liie rtinail ‘In Sind 

a nnlch cow coets 12 rujicce, tlu !>• >1 oanu I'- 25 or 30 1'arh a cow for 
slaughter 6 rupees, the beet ehcip one and a half nip-as, goats from 
I to 4 nipece and the finest fowls an* tin for one laipie '' The 
pastoral tribes h\ed Inrgih on tnilk, eurds, eluese and millet bread, 
and the n\er fislunmn consumed fisli .and aquatic birds, a fact 
mentioned b\ Ibn Ilaukal The exn Hence of sonic of the crops 
aroused the interest of tm\ elltrs fliiis \ on Orlu h w hilc t ra\ clling 
in Upper Sind north of Rohrl spiaks of ' litlds of holciis sorghum 
(jow ^l) w Inch w ere so fiounshing that soniestt ms w < re fifteen and six- 
teen feet high The sticks were almost as thick as sucar canc , the 
sap has a juicj sweet taste, it is eaten b\ the inhabitants and is a 
nourishing andw holcsomc food forhorses and cattle ’ * Present-da) 
traa oilers in Sind w ho ha\ e seen the ]ow Tiri standing high enough to 
hide a man on horseback w ill rccognire the accuraci of this picture. 
Thus, except for the greater area under cultnation todaj, 
we ha\c no reason to think that the Sind of Moghul or Kalhoro 
da5s differed aerj' much in the essentials of its crop production 
In these dajs cultnation hugged the n\cr and the large natural 
channels much more closelj than it docs todaj But all the 
evidence proves that the land was well able to support its population 
m comfort and abundance and that famines such as de\ astated less 
fortunate parts of India had ordinanlj no terrors for the Sindlii 
pedant, w'ho, whatever his poverty in matters of monej might be, 
a no difficulty in suppljang himself wuth the immediate needs of 
Me It w as on this agncultural economy that the life of the common 
man depended No one w ho has studied the \ ast rural vocabulaiy^ 
o t e mdhi language w'lll fail to recognize the extent to which the 
cultivation of the soil and the reanng of camels, cattle and sheep 
have coloured and ennehed the culture of the people All the 
industnes which flourished in lAIoghul days had their sohd foundation 
u steady agncultural production renewed j’^ear after 

y^r by the spreading waters of the Indus m flood In such a state 
+1,^^^' money wealth plaj^ed a comparatively unimportant part, 
Manucci is verj^ much to the pomt ‘ It is qmte 
hiD-b People here 3 have four rupees, they are qmte 

2 : o-ly 'Vhen ftey have 

nothmg to eat that they take service ' 

^ Pottmger Memoir on Sinde, p 17, 

= op cit , p 131 

3 I e India From Akbar to AurangFeb, p 388 
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(c) Wages, prices, social condition 

There is verj’- httle extant evidence of the rates of wages paid 
in Moghul and Kalhoro days in Sind But there is no reason 
to beheve that the statistics of the Ain, corroborated by con- 
temporary evidence available in respect of other parts of the Delhi 
Empire in the seventeenth centurj^ are untrue as far as Smd is 
concerned In Smd as elsewhere ‘ Poor people then as now in India 
thought m terms of copper corns and the revenue accounts were 
made up m ” dams ’’ at the rate of 40 to the rupee Ordmary 
labourers of tliat age accordmg to FarukPwere paid 2 or 3 dams per 
da5^ that is, one-twentieth of a rupee Skilled workmen received 
Rs 3 or per month, household servants Rs 2 per month One 
and a half dams were sufficient to provide a man ^vlth daily susten- 
ance In the eighth year of his reign Aurangzeb had issued orders 
agamst forced labour (begaxi) But it is quite certain these orders 
were not enforced m Smd where forced labour had always been m 
practice and where it contmued long subsequent to Aurangzeb's 
tune Indeed several of the biggest canals were dug by labour con- 
senpted m this wa)'' One of the best canals in Upper Smd is 
actually still called the ' Begari ’ 

The stabihty of wage rates in silver dunng the seventeenth 
century in India was very remarkable Methold, who left Masuh- 
patam 3 m 1622, put the rate for factory servants at approximately 
two rupees per month In 1658 Wilham Smyth quotes almost 
identical rates, 4 or 5 shiUmgs, as the wages of factory servants m 
the same neighbourhood Akbar had allowed ordmary labourers 
2 and 3 dams per diem , the Dutch m 1637 usually paid 2 dffins 
(4 pice) to ordmary labourers and 7 pice to supenor men 
Carpenters were paid 12 and 13 pice by the Dutch while 
Akbar^ had allowed 6 and 7 dams for skilled men In Surat m 
1636 a messenger detamed there was paid an allowance of 3 pice 
daily, probably the minimum subsistence allowance, as the man was 
desenbed as a ‘ lean lazy knave ’ 5 The lowest grade of slave at 
Akbar’s court was paid an allowance of one dffin daily ® The evidence 
from such difierent places as the East and West coasts of India and 
Akbar’s court confirms the general steadmess and uniformity of 
wages durmg a great part of the seventeenth century 

^ Moreland bebeves that from 1627 onward the rupee was worth 30 dim 
or 60 pice as against 40 dSm under Akbar From Akbar io Aurangzeb, 
Appendix D 

= Aurangzeb, p 492 

3 Moreland op cit , p 17S 

4 ibid p 194 

3 English Factories, V, p 294 

® Moreland op cit , p 195 
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TIic facts in the eighteenth’ rentnn are not so ca':ilj docu- 
mented , but some infonnalion can In gh amd from thi acrountsof 
the East IndiaCompanv Eromthese it dor ‘-not ajipoar that wages 
to the Company’s menial ser\ants had grcatle nnproeed For the 
year 1781-S2 in the Surat Bargana 1 10 persons, coiiMslmg of i amildar , 
imehta,63cmadrvrs, 100 scpo\ s, i trumpeii r and i nns'dcluwi repaid 
Rs 473 per month and at Run s.m an establislmu nt of 16 pt rsons v as 
paid Rs 93 per month, these payments including charges for paper, 
ink and lamp oil as well as wages * Burton saj s of the Sind soldier}' 
that the smallest sum paid to footmen under native nile was about 
three and a half rupees per mensem, Init come of tin borsimcn got 
the respectable salary' of one nipcc a day The soldiery , howc^cr, 
w'crc not gnen much in the way' of diet Burncsin 1S2S encountered 
some Smdhi soldiers on guard and customs duty between Cutch and 
Smd and says, ' A few Sindlii soldiers, not above eight or ten, whose 
only' place of residence is an open wooden shed and whose chief food 
IS camel milk, arc stationed at Lab (near the Runn) to collect a ta\ 
on the merchandise that passes and they arc its only inhabitants 5 
Pnees continued low' all through the eighteenth century The Land 
Pay'master's pnee list for Surat^’in 17S0 shows that beef was obtain- 
able at 3 rupees per Surat maund and that a Surat maund of bread 
cost 2 rupees 2 quarters The value of the rupee in terms of food 
fell in the ratio of from 7 to 1 between the close of Akbar’s reign and 
the twentieth century' It seems to have remained for about eighty' 
years in the seventeenth century' at about seven times its present 
v'alue and then to hav'e fallen a little in the eighteenth century' The 
wages of Rs 3 to Rs 5 per month, w hich may' be taken as more or 
less current for those day's, thus correspond fairly' closely' m actual 
purchasing power w'lth present-day' standards The labourers, 
artisans and peasants were therefore relatively little worse off m 
Moghul and Kalhoro tunes than they' are today' In fact their 
general condition was much the same they' hved just as little above 
the subsistence level They did not make any money and could not 
save for reasons which are still true of Indian society', reasons 

' In 1793 the pay roll of Mahadji Smdhia s General Col do Boigne s 
troops shows that the monthly wages of bheestis nas Rs 4 per month, 
khalasis Rs 4 to 4-S-0 blacksmiths Rs 0 carpenters Rs 5 bullock dnvejs 
Rs 4 syce and grass entters to each two horses Rs 4 per month Mahadji 
Stndhta and North India pp 392-4 Poona Residency Correspondence, 193 ® 

^ Sural Diary 1781 
3 Burton History of Sindh p 242 
•4 Bnmes op cit p 23 

5 He says elsewhere In the field the Smdhi soldier has no discipline 
^d as hrs pay is generally contemptible and frequently uncertam he conceives 
mmself fi^y privileged to supply his wants at the expense of the villages on 
his march ^ 

® Surat Dianes, p 431 
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inseparable from the chmatic conditions of the country, the nsk of 
uncertain jueld of crops, lack of industrial development, overpopula- 
tion in companson with the resources available, and social customs 
which require heavy expenditure for special occasions, despite the 
fact that the purse is nearly emptj^ The margin between eammgs 
and subsistence was probably more precarious than it is today when 
famines and other calamities of major importance are provided 
against generously by subventions from state funds The real 
burden on the peasant was the arbitranness of the autocratic form 
of government with its constant exorbitant demands The peasant 
and the poor man in India have always been at the mercy of the 
moneylender, who m Smd employed the resource of advancmg money 
against a share of the crop, and making the loan partly m gram at 
prices which smted the moneylender but bore heavily against the 
cultivator and the aiiisan The system still prevails and legislation 
can apparently do httle to check it 

The Commissioner in Smd reported m 1847,* * is chiefly 
from pnvate capitahsts that the cultivators denve the means 
of carrying on their operations Here as m India the great 
bulk of the tillers of the soil are mdebted to monejdenders 
and for the accommodation denved from them they pay highly 
They may m fact be considered as mere labourers, the wages 
of whose labour is lumted to a mere subsistence while the 
creditors are a class by whom, as the means of providmg the agri- 
cultural stock are advanced, its profits are realised ’ Carless said 
m 1837, ‘The condition of the lower classes of the peasantr}'^ of Smd 
is truly wretched ’ But he exaggerated considerably when he 
contmued, ‘ Unable at tunes to obtam a sufficiency of food and 
clothing for themselves, it is quite out of their power to provide for 
the wants of a wife and family and they never marry ’ The whole 
economic history of India refutes this rash generalization In such 
orcumstances the famil}'' goes to work, the wife and the children 
mcluded, and somehow or other it manages to exist and multiply 
But eventoday m Smd one of the chief obstacles m the education of 
the peasant class is the fact that children of eight and upwards earn 
a few rupees a month by herdmg cattle and camels, and so cannot 
without finanaal sacrifice be sent to school It is certam that m 
Moghul and Kalhoro days similar conditions w'ere universal and that 
the peasantry hved them poor hves of toil and distress knowung 
nothmg better and expectmg httle else The state had not then 
arrived at the conception that part of its duty is to give everjmne a 
fair chance as far as cucumstances permit The rehgion of Islam 
provided a means of assuaging poverty m the system of zakat and 
* Bombaj Go\ emmcnt Records, Re\ enue Arrangement Smdh, Vol 203 
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the Hindu '^ocnl pnhtj finpkntd tlio joint f.mnh to the 

same end But as the tfittliMiuss of botii tlus( institutions 
depended largch on pn\ate rnns< n net uliirli works ( ajiririonsl} , 
thej were poor alleMatiniis o{ ih' distress raustd In tin ,uilocrar\ 
and oppression of those m power \n arti\< piihhr ronsrienrt in 
these matters had not \ it made itself hit in India It is fallacious 
therefore to apph to the defects of the s\st(m (he elliieal standards 
of a much later da\ , a fault miirh indiili;' d m In Indian historians 
and economists The suhsisidire l(\il was rirtainlj not pitched 
so low as to preaent the enjnjnicnt In tlu jioor of a few cheap 
pleasures, which included, as Carless sa\ s, smokmc;, usualK indulged 
in to excess, while ‘ a strong spirit distilled from ghr is in great 
request amongst all w ho can afford to purchase it f he low cr orders 
use bhang and intoxicating and acra dcletonons dmgs obtained 
from hemp m large quantities ’ * 

The Moghul administration aaas alaaajs smgularlj successful 
m mamtammg the punty of tlic coinage ' The chief coins issued 
by Akbar a\ ere the gold mohur, the sih cr nipcc and the copper dam 
The rupee of Akbar aacighcd 178 grams, the dam (also called paisa 
or falus) aaas a massia-c com aaciglung 323 5 grams The gold 
mohur of Akbar aaas aaortli nine rupees and the gold mohur of 
Aurangzeb sixteen rupees The exchange aahic of the nipcc in 
Aurangzeb's reign aaas 2s 3d In addition to these coins, pagodas 
and mahmudis aacre also m circulation The former, current in 
South India (Bijapur and Golkonda), aaas a gold coin aaorth three 
to three and a half rupees, the latter, current in Gujarat, aahere it 
avas the chief sila^er com, aa-as aa-orth taa o-fifths of a rupee All these 
corns, except possibly the pagoda, aa-crc used in Sind and in addition 
there avere laris desenbed as ‘ made of sila er like a pojmt tagg aa-orth 
12 d per peese in common use in Southern Persia, Sind and 
Western Asia The unfortunate Withmgton aaas relicaed of five 
of these coins by robbers m Leaver Sind in 1614 Pagodas and 
mahmudis avere not mmted at the Impenal mints, of avhich there 
avas one at Tatta Thevenot says that ' the silver money of the 
Great Moghul is finer than any other ’, and Ovington asserts that 
‘ the gold of Surat is so very fine that tavelve and fourteen per cent 
maybe gamed by hnnging it toEurope’ Despite this there avas con- 
siderable difficulty over exchange because of the number of rupees 
of different comages in circulation At any particular time the 
current rupee (chalani) was accepted as standard, and earher issues 
(khazana) were accepted subject to differing amounts of discount 

The records of the second Enghsh factory in Sind contain 

! ^n^ay Government Records op cit XVII, New Senes, p 495 

- See Farukl op cit , p 485 
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manj references to dncrgcnccs in value between different 
mintages of rupees Some of the financial transactions, usually 
earned out for the Company’s agents by Hindu brokers, were m 
this way exceedingly complicated and it is not easy to understand 
them on the evidence a^allable now The shortage of small coin 
often hmdered the factors of the first English factory in Sind when 
they had to make pa5Tnents m the \ullages to weavers, who being 
poor men, thought and worked in terms of the copper coinage 
So the Company’s agents, carrjung rupees about with them, were 
m constant need of much small change The Bombay Dianes of 
1724 throw light on the vanety of corns that were accepted for 
silver minting by the Company in its own mint The coinmg for 
Bombaj’’ was actually done bj?^ one Gunset, a Goa goldsmith, on 
contract under the super\usion of a Mint Master, and different rates 
are quoted for the silver value m rupees of coins so vaned as pillar 
dollars, mexico (sic), duccatoons, French crowns, old Sevil dollars, 
Crusadoes, Peru (sic), Lion dollars and German crowns ^ The 
Company’s rupees were m great demand m Sind m the days of the 
Company's trade there m the eighteenth century, as we know from 
the busmess correspondence 

Pelseart* has given a vi\ud picture of the condition of the poorer 
classes under the Moghul r^gune He was deeply moved by the 
poverty and oppression prevalent everj^here ' There are tliree 
classes he says, ‘ of the people who are nominally free but whose 
status differs very httle from voluntary slavery, workmen, peons or 
servants, and shopkeepers For the workmen there are two scourges, 
low wages and oppression They know httle of the taste of meat 

For their monotonous daily food they have nothmg but a httle 
Khichn made of moth (green pulse) mixed with nee cooked with water 
over a httle fire until the mixture has evaporated and eaten hot with a 
httle butter m the everung , m the day time they munch a httle parched 
pulse or other gram, with which they satisfy their lean stomachs '3 
The picture is generally consistent with accounts of the conditions m 
Smd Salbankm 1605 said Rohri was full of ' pamful people' SpiUer 
m 1645 found the cultivators of Upper Smd ' miserably oppressed ’ 
and Carless m 1836 said much the same thmg of Lower Smd The 
report of the Commissioner m Smd m 1847 teUs a similar story m 
more careful of&cial language Thus, despite the bounty of the 
nver and the fertihty of the mundated land which produced 
abundant crops, the poor were never well-off The fact is that the 
reward of labour, agncultural, mdustnal or casual, has httle real 

I Bombay Dianes, p 39 Selections Home Senes, II 

® Chief of the Dutch factory at Agra 1626 

3 Translated m Moreland From Akbar to Aurangzeb, -p 199 
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relation to tin \ulrl of tlu^ or prodiirtnit) nloin, Imt 

dopcmls tipon tlu ‘'iiit.ibli hdinrini' of ''tij)j'>l\ and dt tnand and 
upon the extent to wliirh the libouur is jitninttid 1)\ tlit go\(rn- 
nicnt or by social slindards and pr.utict to (njo\ tlu profits of 
Ins toil In Sind no It ss than in Indii gtiuralK throughout the 
I^Iogluil and Kalhoro ptnotk, t in unistant i s contuiiialh conspired 
tognnd the poor in their po\ t rtv \\ hilt admitting this inclanchol} 
fact we shall waste onr labour in dtprtcating it because nothing 
could then ha\c altered a svstim which was thorouglih ingrained 
in Indian life, habits and social obseriamt In hhirope at the 
same time, as Faruki has pointed out \ir\ dtarK, the condition of 
the poor was deplorable 1 lit Moghuls and tlu Kalhurn wtre alike 
creatures of their age, .i harder and hss sentimental age than the 
present The common man was much nc ircr to the struggle for 
mere existence than he is todax wlun, with greater respect for law 
and order, and greater sccuntj of life and enterprise, wealth can 
grow and, with wealth, the fmaneial strength of a state winch seeks 
to deal considcratch with the woes of the unfortunate 

(d) Irrigation 

There is no evidence that the Moghul administrators did 
anything to maintain or improxe the irngation of Sind But it 
must be remembered that under the Moghul sjslcm the local 
authonties w'cre recognized to the extent to which they could 
exercise local control, provided they kept faith with and obsciwed 
their feudal obligations The conclusion seems, therefore, to be that 
in Moghul days the care of canals, watercourses, embankments 
and wells was left largelj’ to the local chiefs, who could not have 
afforded to neglect them since the revenue depended upon some 
control of the waters of the Indus There is not the shghtest 
doubt that skilful irngation has existed in Sind since the carhest 
days and that the present system of canals is the w ork of generations 
of cultivators w^ho by rule of thumb methods succeeded, xvitlnn 
the bounds imposed by the limited pubhc resources of those days, 
m bnngmg w'ater on to the land and controlling to some extent the 
vaganes of a very capncious nver Ravertj'^’s monumental work 
on ‘ The Mihran of Smd ' endeavours to trace the w^andenngs of 
the Indus over Smd durmg histone times and is characterized by 
a wealth of contemporary evidence from all native sources, backed 
up by an extensive study of the geography of the Lower Indus 
plam Modem Smd presents everywhere over its alluvial area 
traces of the wandenngs of the Indus, ever breakmg out mto new 
channels and desertmg old ones It is still possible m many parts 
of the country to follow these old nver courses and find on their 
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banks tlie rdics of villages which have long since disappeared 
Precision of imgation such as exists today was unknovTi Instead 
of precision there was uncertainty or capnciousness as channels 
altered and fresh areas of soil came from time to time under flood 
The old Smdhi sj'^stem was to use the natural nver channels thus 
formed, dig small watercourses from them, excavate ‘ khuhados ’, 
at which Persian wheels worked, and make the utmost possible 
use, by means of wheels and weUs, of low-lymg places ^\here the 
flood waters collected In these low-l}ung hoUows, vhich go by a 
vast variety of names m the Smdhi language, much cultivation was 
possible, and even where the circumstances made irrigation 
impossible, there were great expanses called ‘ chhans ' w here grass 
and jungle scrub grew luxunantly, nounshmg the vast numbers 
of camels, buffaloes and bullocks which supported a large popula- 
tion and w'ere the foundation of the milk, curds and ghee busmess 
and of the leather and hide mdustry descnbed by travellers In 
olden daj's the area under flow imgation was mcomparably smaller 
than it is today w^hen canals have been dug on scientific pnnciples 
and the levels of a canal, from its head to its tail, ha^ e been w orked 
out to fractions of an mch Thus nee, which is a ‘ flow ' crop, 
was confined to areas where flood water could be conducted without 
much difficulty of control so as to give the depth of stagnant water 
that this crop requires These areas were chiefly m the Larkana 
distnct of Upper Sind, called Chandookah m the old records, and in 
the low -hang land nearer the delta in Lower Sind on what is now 
the lower allu\ial tract of tlie Hyderabad and Karachi distncts 
James m 1S47 has gi\en a most attractne picture of what 
the ncc lands of Chandookah were like 'Between the Ghar 
and the Kara’, he sa\s, ‘the ncc cultnation is \erA cxtcii- 
sne The villages arc pnncipalK raised mounds and in some 
cases further fortified from inundation b\ a ditch earned all 
round them Ml the canab and most of the villages arc prcttih 
wooded Between the Kara and the Indus the surface is more 
broken and inter'=:ccted with manv a natural water course The 
lower lands, where the waters of the mundition recede, \icld 
beautiful crop'- of pease, gram and barlcv requmng but httlc'care 
on the part of the hu'-bandman A belt of forc-t clothes tf.e b-nl s 
of the Indu'- averauag two miles m depth, wbc'c the siKtrv bah m, 
'•ce-um and the b'd-H>'l grow hi\anantl\, the inlc-andiate 'pice 
lieuig co\t.rvd with a tancled bni'.’wtvvi qjje vto 

ki\t> the iv'Wc n,cr and tie <ha'’e of tlw r' cU'O' rt-c 
k'a t. on ll e o^xn '•race- of v 1 ch h> xL of I al > i. Ice,\'. 
mb Cl. "I's n ug'u tU it -h ^rx n cr •- rd 

ar I jv'w ur^i'i t' i cr o--’ irr'di,\, pt. " 1.,-^, , T" ’ p o' 
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tcmpor.in huts (ncuj'Utl In n w.iiwh i ni" {tul\ nlio h.ni hroiiqlil 
their caUh' here for p istiiit . .uul then tin nuni pretcnrhiu; \ilht,’c 
again entenn" tlie furt si }u i :kv1\ chartd l>'_lt of 

ground, nlicrc the Idacfciud .iiid ni'X’f d ‘tumps of h'dxK)! stand 
curionsU fortli, a jiroof of man’s inroads and ifiorditig .i ‘:trong 
contract to the 'surrounding \erdurc tlurc he nufts a hii'j 
throng, the temixuan. occupuits r>f .i feu matted huts, engaged 
m the manufacture of retd InsKets and nuts, tlu nuttriaB for 
uhicli arc so plentiful *' Botting<r mentions a large canal parsing 
close to Khairpur h\ which small Ixuts ajij^roachcd the place 
during the floods At other tunes the crinal was quite dra and 
was used as a road Rdhrl was surrounded with gardens ' fn 
sailing the Indus sa\s Pottinger, ' main 1 irge towns and Milages 
are met mth on the hanks, hut at certain jioints the nature of the 
countiA renders it so c\ident that eevtensne inundations must 
take place during the freshes, that the towns arc for sifcB all 
built some miles awa\ from the hanks and this has led some tra\ cUers 
to bche\e that m manj places the country on the banks of the 
Indus IS deserted, which is usualh far from fact ’* He states also 
tliat ' to the north and north-west of Shikarpur there is a large 
tract of country which at one season is cntireh under water owang 
to certain mountain streams, which conic from the hills to the 
north and also from a great bod} of water which, dunng the 
freshes, forces itself through a deserted channel of a branch of the 
Indus which formerly flowed south-west from the mam nier 
100 miles north of Bakhar The water from these two sources, 
haMng no channel of escape, inundates ncarh the whole face of 
the countr}'^ and even in the dr} season lca\cs it so cut up that it 
is passed with difficulty by horses ’ Similar conditions pre\ ailed 
m Lower Smd w'hich was another great nce-growing area 

Del Hoste mentions the foUowmg branches of the Indus, namely 
Puran, Naja, Anil, Fulell, Gunl, Pinyari, Gangro, LakhI, Sitta 
and Bhagar, and adds that there were also several important 
watercourses and extensive marshes of tlie former, the Nara, 
Dadaji and Nunvah, of the latter, the Marul, IManchur, Mirpur 
and Kmjax lakes Hamilton in 1699 has desenbed the fertihty 
of the Indus silt and wTntes of Tatta that it stands on a spacious 
plam and ‘ they have canals cut from the nver that brmg w'ater 
to the city and some for the use of their gardens ’ Conditions 
such as these were very different from those desenbed as prevailing 
in Upper India m !Moghul times, when Bermer was impressed by 
the absence of, and the neglect m improving imgation W'orks 
^ James op cit 

- Pottmger Memoir on Sinde, p 244 
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The truth is that Smd has always been a pioneer of irrigation in 
India and has had a system of canals and watercourses smce the 
beginnmg of histoncal time, tended by people who knew very 
well how to use the bounty of nature Oral tradition m Smd today 
ascnbes many of the older canals now existmg to the energy of 
the Kalhora There is no doubt whatever that the Kalhdra as 
Smdhis themselves realized the importance of mamtainmg the 
sj'stem There is, furthermore, some ground for behevmg that 
the irrigation existmg m those days was superior to that prevailmg 
durmg the regime of the Talpuxs, whose imgational works were not 
numerous and who tended to be parsimonious m their grants for 
the essential annual clearance of the mundation canals and water- 
courses ^ Dr Kennedy m 1840 says of the Anil canal that ‘ it 
IS an artificial canal dug m some long forgotten age by some patnot 
sovereign or by some wise generation which preferred spendmg 
their money on what was useful rather than the usual ivaste of 
both m which kmgs and subjects are alike disposed to mdulge ’ 
James states that the Shah canal, which suffered a declme under 
the Talpurs, was dug by Nur Muhammad Kalhoro, whence its name 
and also the name of the village of Shahpur ‘The traces of 
extensive cultivation are visible throughout its course and the 
records of the Amirs prove its former value to the government ' 
The Sarfaraz Wah m the Hyderabad distnct is ascnbed to Sarfaraz 
Khan Kalhoro, whose tyranny led to the withdrawal of the second 
English factory and to his oivn deposition It is, therefore, quite 
fan to assume that the canal s3^stem taken over from the Talpurs 
m 1843 represented a senes of pubhc works which had been even 
more efficient m Kalhoro days 

We have verj^ full evidence m the Bombaj^ Record Office of the 
condition of that system m Lieut -Colonel Scott’s report m 1853 on 
' the management of Canals and Forests m Scmd a most valuable 
offiaal document which throivs great hght on the conditions which 
must ha\e been prevalent durmg the eighteenth centurj’^ and 
earher Col Scott exammed vath the cntical eye of the saentific 
engineer the imgational sj'stem mhented bj' the Talpurs He 
found much to cnticize ‘ It ma}' fauly be said he remarks, 
' that the uhole system of canals m Scmde is one of makeshifts 
and expedients to save some present expense There are manj' 
vorks which are now called canals but which uere probably mere 
improied branches It does not appear that the Amirs took 
any trouble respectmg these branches In fact I scarcely think 
that mucli can be done to them bj manual labour It appears to 

* Shah Baharo.a mmistcrofXurMu'haminad Kalhoro vras an enlightened 
man who c\ca\ ated sc\ oral canals in the Chandoohah Sec James op at 
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rrc th''i tl’c Ir3u'' n o * n 

thin ii doc> nt p-c-i it "5! I ibit tl ‘''■t. 1 r''i B’'"; .■'’'V ^c'\ 
n^tinil cl'‘'’r^c n tl c oi ' < <>{ t’,'*- n I’l *=trcin' ’ TIj' 
of tiic \\h ch if! p'l. '--r tl c 1 f'o"' ''cntt ^ nil 5 

i'>cnc (i) tint di'tnct^ rt n«t4 from t'*. incr \ crc \i \ ■^ort h 
Svippl’cd with wuc t.\ cn fo" tl c: r-airir. p^ o' hft , (-' thit 
ttic wntc" in wlII? w i? o^kcn iin o‘.'n.'-i\c fmi the pnet cc 
Iinin^j lOrTpomi w.iIB with ri"* ’i,'i I ’~irich'''s ‘-'n't ti'”c^ intti 
suprortoi b\ a 'O't of co Icii p’lit of t irmn^t tl it tl c h";h 
sauces m the con'>B wc'c cicftxlAc, ns tip, win, n ■'t fvimw'’^ 
Wiih gikCs but Iscan''. wc'o bail* into the Ic wiiB a^i 

support bunches of trees and nib’iiSii were th''Oi\T n t^k stop tl c 
water [^) that the sistcu of c'^bintneU'' peculnr fcituro 
Oi S’nd imcation, wu? icn i nutis '‘Cton 

These ernbanhrnents need fiirthc' description i<; t}u.\ wen; 
■'.cri coumon The rernuns of cM worB< diow that great atten- 
tion was paid to them m fourc- times Unless whc'c the hnd i< 
adapted to wheat cultumtion unrestricted murd''tion appears 
to be droaaed These embankments wh.ch are constructed of 
alternate Ia\er5 of earth and brushwood and built a^- stoop as 
possible, are m fact extremch insecure 11, e face exposed to the 
nier IS annuall\ faced with bushwood but c\oa this seems to 
afford little protection During high floods thc\ require to be 
^tched da\ and mght and are alwavs under repair of some sort 
The water of the canals is passed through the embankments b\ 
means of bnck sluices similar to those" before described’' In 
places where wuter la\ m ponds and lakes cultiv-ation was alwai's 
wheel, of which Smd possesses two ti'pes, the 
nar a big wheel dnaen bv camels, and the ‘ hurlo ’'or small 
wheel dn\eu b} a pair of bullocks, or e\en a sinde bullock Such 
^tiaution is called ‘ lift ' because the water to be lifted on 
o e land on an endless chain of earth enw'are pots and the crops 
culmuted by this method were ‘ diw ' crops like bljri jowaff. 
cocton sugar cane and \egetables \\'heat and barlev were 
generaUy grown on flood ^vater. ' sailab or on land that had a 
wateimg before the floods subsided, called * bosi ’ These methods 
^e still m use today and can be seen all over Smd, where each 
onm^^ water wheel,- with its small * landhi ’ and httle orchard 


CoL Scott op cit. 

camoa^ ° Bntisli armj for the Afghin 

* Independent of the^nL ^ ^kana district nofthivards writes 

and sontherlv conrsk^^nU^?^ ^ about five miles south and takes a \resterlv 
about eigfite^ feet neen ^ conntrv to Sehvran there is another canal 
Indus passes close to hundred broad which coming from the 

passes Close to Lirkana and proceeds westwards and north 
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of cucumbers and castor oil plants and standmg trees, is a petty 
soaal centre 

With a nver that cames so much silt as the Indus and with 
the old wmdmg watercourses and canals regular clearance of 
silt was imperative Mamtaming the flow of water was the most 
expensive part of the imgational system Elaborate rules and 
regulations dealt ivith this subject There were four mam systems 
(i) the clearance of the large canals (called ' wah ') was done by the 
Government alone in some cases , (2) in other cases the clearance 
was done by the Government but the cost was partially recouped 
from the cultivators, called ‘ sherakatl ' (or shanng system) , 
(3) in the case of other canals, the smaller ones, the Government 
made an allowance of a certam number of ' khasas m the 
‘ kharar of produce as the government share of clearance — 
mukhadiml , (4) m all other cases the cultivators cleared each 
watercourse and smaller channels, called ‘ kano ' or ‘ kasT ’, entirely 
at their own expense A whole district was liable to be called out 
to do canal clearance and usually received a certam quantit}' 
of food in pajmient * Colonel Scott was unable to find any trace 
of regular annual clearance There was a distinct liking for 
excavating new heads to canals rather than cleaning out old ones, 
usually a ^er)' labonous process, as the banks had from preiious 
clearance become ver^' high and steep so that it was diflicult finding 
anjnvhcrc to throw the silt ' At present the canals contract and 
expand without any reason whatever and there is scarcely a canal 
in Sinde the banks of which are straight for a single mile The 
natue management of the canals was in fact cntirch guess-work 
and there was no attempt to combine the canals into one sjstem ' 
Canals could often be seen running parallel with each other for 
long distances and the frequent jaglurs made it \er) difficult for 
the Go\emmcnt to do much in the waj of umfiing control When 
clearance was to be done and paid for b\ the Go\cmmcnt, the 
kardar prepared an estimate of the total sum required without 
giMng dctaiK The \niTr had rude maps and lists of the canals 
in lus temton, and was familiar pcr^onalh with the nature of the 

Mil> ctiucntli travcllni n '■tiec of fiftrcn nnlc*; aJonv, I's cour ” It a.' <I n 
at thi'i timi Toil e c'c tolil tint tlic inundation oftficp raioa"- \ ca'‘li'' I n* 
attniiiidu hctclu ard filled it*; I ' •'1 a<; mual bat u i 1 in c\ cn hardre ' i a- J 
il* r\trnt tl tri a\rri lU diu' o i i'*. fi in 1 'n i-du* •a'v.'- •'r*i,wlt* ' 1 

ixi.miatnn \\ 1 *. «.rtn rin,'!oM I in i-ri Uin"rxtfn trarf’-o''’'' r l f *■ it 
ta'’i NjirJ't! ifC f' z -t ( ‘ If i»» I r {rjj in S • t'- j 

' K* ''a 1 1(1 l\i i-lr 'ir 1 K 1 a n u, 

^ ■ 1 a t 'r j'-aV* o' *’ - 'i- i» ’>* i tp '*■' o* •’ ^ " tr ' - c •'_! 
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I ' • M 1 w” <- 

‘ *■ f’ nil I " ‘•1 
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hnd CalnilatJOU'' wore nndu ni tlir nijH.e of Uu cli-tr-rt and the 
rncisurc wi'i the ' f,ii7 . whirlj Ind dtllrunt ‘standard length'^ in 
almost etch parpnm \ cotton rop- va^ u'^cd to measure the 
work and the Tl‘^c and fall of the lind v t re inOTsured h\ tlic c\c 
onl\ Tiic \inir'- sanctioned as much as tht\ tlionrht fit and the 
amount depended more on them idea of the 1 'iriDr's honcsta than 
on the necessities of the wnrT Ihus hotli authontus tool means 
to protect themsohes, for it w.is hkch m such ciraimstanccs that 
the kardar would estimate for more work than hi actualK intended 
to perform and it is certain that there was much corruption in 
carraang out clearance In Ihdorrib'ul and Kar.'iclii distncts there 
were no fewer than fift\-si\ cctN of nilcs goicrmng the pavancnl of 
clearance charges UsualK half of the amount paid for w-as paid in 
kind and not in monc\ There was generalh a distinction between 
cartli earned out b\ the basket and earth throwm out In the hoe 
The former, which was called ‘ dhuli was more labonous, and 
must ha\c been ncccssara m all the older canals wath high banks 
The latter was called ‘ uchal ’ (throwang) Tlic difference m 
remuneration between the two methods was calculated as worth 
SIX guz (\ards) per rupee The kardTr superintended the work 
of the kamnos (labourers) and was assisted b\ amlns and mohiris 
The amin measured the depth of the cxca\ations and the mohiri 
the length and breadth of them To help them in their calculations, 
small portions of the canal beds, called takis (bench marks of earth) 
were left m their onginal state for measurement purposes, exactly 
as IS done m canal clearance m Sind todaj ’ 

Col Scott sa} s that the canal clearance records of the Kalhora 
are not recoa erable, but, from the remains of sluices and \ ery large 
canals, much more trouble and expiense appear to ha\ e been meurred 
m days preaaous to the Talpurs Amongst all the accounts Col Scott 
was able to find onl} one for a bnck sluice That imgation ^vas 
^ow ed to dechne m Talpur da\ s is fairl}' probable James saj's 
The picturesque lullage of IChairo Garhi (i e Garhi Khairo) presents 
a desolated appearance, the rums of \'illages are frequentlj met 
with, and choked-up beds of watercourses all etndence of former 
prospentj , and other ivriters comment on canals that have 
fallen out of use The Talpurs were undoubtedlj' miserly, mid 
exceedmgly anxious to amass large sums of mone}’’ which they 
inverted mto jewels or else stored as bulhon m them treasunes ’ 
istrustmg the mtegnty of their kardars, they were alwa3S ready 
to cut down the demands for canal clearance and for the makmg 

^ See Burton History of Stndk p 37 

^ 1801 he left tlu^t^'-fi^e lakhs to dmde 
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of fresh imgational works Some works were, however, earned 
out by them, notably the bund or embankment at All Bunder 
across the Fuleli, which is mentioned by Pottmger as the work 
of Fateh Ali Talpur m 1799 The idea, however, that the Talpurs 
were remiss in their imgational pohey coloured the views of most 
Enghsh observers and is probably to some evtent justified Thus 
Carless said m 1837 ' The Government of the Amirs is unpopular 

ivith nearly all classes of their subjects and the peasantry do not 
hesitate to express their hatred of the ruhng family But one word 
of caution is necessary The Talpurs were no fools They did nothmg 
dehberately to rum fhe productiveness of their countr}!-, though they 
may have been short-sighted and suspiaous of improvement It 
may, therefore, be quite possible that much of the decay attnbuted 
to then carelessness and parsimony by Enghsh obsen’^ers was due 
partly at least to changes m the set of the nver which resulted m 
some of the old nver channels bemg left high and dry Possessmg no 
pubhc works department and with the help only of venal, unrehable 
and unscrupulous revenue ofi&cers, they could hardly have been 
expected to mdulge m costly experiments to bnng water back mto 
watercourses that the nver had deserted and made unprofitable 
The Commissioner m Smd m 1848 held the view that the 
revenue sj^tem had ‘ too frequently been arbitrary and subject 
to no restramt but that of an mdifierently enlightened self- 
mterest ’ But m this respect it did not differ from the government 
of the Moghuls or the Kalhora and vvas probablj'- on the whole 
better than either Bumes, who is a judicious and fair-mmded 
observer, says of the last native rulers of Smd ‘ Ignorant and 
oppressive as her rulers are, her annals do not show that she has 
ever been better governed than m recent times and they have at 
least the merit of ha^mg mamtamed her m a state of tranquil 
and almost umnterrupted repose for the last thirty years '* We 
may perhaps therefore conclude that ungational conditions m 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes differed m essence very 
little from what the Bntish found them to be m 1843 and that, if 
there had been detenoration, it was more likety to have been due 
to changes m the nver Indus than to the stupidity of man It 
was changes in the Indus tliat started the declme of Tatta and 
hastened the kilhng of the Smd cotton mdustr}’^ It is not idle, 
therefore, to beheve that detenoration ma} also ha\ e started mth 
the drjung-up of some of the more important canalized branches 
on uhich former prospenty had to a great extent depended The 
facts m any case show bejond all reasonable doubt that the Smd 
canal system dunng I^Ioghul and Kalhoro dai-s must, mthm its 
’ op cit = op cit , p 66 
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hmiO, ha\c been n \(.r\ ^nt (nuri' of tin roimtn ^ wnUh 

and wa-^ b\ no nn an'- a fit object of and ill infonne d criticism 

It ae a‘^ fulK c ijiablc ed Mij'j'Uinr tlic luid'' of an indu-'lnon‘' jH'oplc 
c.\trcniLl\ coinj'itent at tluir oun 1 mi im ot irowun, cri'ps on 
land ■subject to ncvilar flootlmr 1 he \\(\\ of Ihntoti tint ?ind 
came into British hinds ni m ihnost r\huisttd s,tnt( and that 
the countr\ \%as pradinlK becoininit i d(s''rt is one tint cannot 
be accepted without consult ribl< (jinhucation ' 


(t) UcalO,, mna/ioi aid uracji ,j/<: 

(\) Health 

A hot, low-hinq land subjttt to inundation n nreh dis- 
tingtndied for hcaUh\ h\inq conditums md is J^^rt^cularh ‘uibjcct 
to malana Idle ctidcncc available show-, that in the seventeenth 


and eighteenth ccntiirus public htalth in ‘sind vtas not good 
Sind was relativclv iniiminc from famiiK s. though there is mention 
of one in 1^59 in the records of the lirsl *^1011 fartorv , where it is 
stated that the good< to be embarked at I-arilninder ' will be fewer 
than usual because the famine and plague in Scinde n so great 
that it has swept awav most part of the people and those that 
are left are few and what thev make is bought bv the coiintn 
merchants at anv price that caiiscth them not to take care it he 
good ’ * During AurangzCb's residence in Sind as Gov’cmor of 
Multan (1648-52) we learn that his j’lghir produced little revenue 
as the result of drought, locusts, plague .and floods in three succc^slvc 
seasons 5 Hamilton in iGgcj mentions tint three vears previoiislv, 
because of a severe plague c.aused bv the absence of ram in datta. 
So, 000 weavers penshed The Companv ’s surgeons were m 
continual demand both in the 'seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centurjs for attendance on the local officials and the rulers of Sind 
The Kalhora in particular were verv unwilling to release the 
Compan}' s surgeon once he had been permitted to attend their 
Court In 1759 there was great scarcitv of gram caused bv the 
demands of the troops engaged in the Sind civnl w ar The Company s 
serv^ants at Tatta and Shahbunder in the eighteenth centiirv 
suffered many casualties and much lU-health on account of the 
climate The ^Master of the Tygi r and almost all her vv hole 
crew are v^er}' ill at Shahbunder and the officer and detachment m 


the same condition at Aurangabunder Since mj’’ last the Corporal 
and two topasses are dead and tvv'o or three more are dangerousl}'' 
ill Mr O Nefll has an intermittent fewer ev'er} 10 or 15 da}^ and , 
saja the Resident, if I am not better on ni}’’ return from tlie 
^ History of Stndh p 43 

- English Factories in India pp 209-10 

Sarkar History of Aurangseb, pp 114-25 
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Pnnce, I fear I shall never get nd of my complaints wthout a short 
trip either to Cutch or Bombaj' for the assistance of a Surgeon 
In 1764 the health of the Company's servants occasioned the 
Resident more anxiety He wrote on April iith ‘ As no doctor 
of any reputation can be had at Shahbunder I thought it necessary 
to get the ablest I could procure here and accordingly have this 
day engaged with Ha]i iMahmud at the rate of Rs 15 per month, 
allomng for expense of country medicine to attend to the Galhvat's 
crew and Bombay sepoys and visit our different factones as the 
state of the sick may require ’ 

The unhealthiness of Lower Sind and the anxiety of the populace 
to obtain European medicine are emphasized by Bumes, who as a 
doctor was qualified to speak with authonty on the subject He says 
that fatal epidemics and fnghtful pestilence, resembling in some 
pomts the plague of Eg3qjt, occasionally devastated the land, and that 
ague, asthma, rheumatism and pulmonary consumption, \vith the long 
tram of diseases attendant on the combination of heat with corrupt 
exhalations from the earth, were frequently seen Dropsy and 
enlargement of the spleen were also common and at certain penods 
a virulent ophthalmia caused by clouds of fine dust with which the 
atmosphere was impregnated The Delta he found subject to 
heavy dews which were supposed by the natives to be extremely 
deletenous and even to occasion premature old age " Lieutenant 
Carless, who surveyed the Indus m 1836-7, remarked that disease 
m the villages near the sea coast was so prevalent that whenever 
he approached a village he was besieged for medicmes by the 
villagers upon whom the ravages of disease were ‘ disgustmgly 
apparent ' He was much amused by persons coming to his boat 
asking if he had brought any Enghsh goods for sale, one wantmg 
a pair of scissors for his ivife, another some cheap cloth and a third 
a httle brandy for a sick relative In payment for these they were 
ready to offer fruits, butter and mfik, which Lieutenant Carless 
pohtely dechned to take from them m commiseration for their 
poverty and distress This aspect of the common lot of the poor 
receives no mention at all m the pages of any of the native aimahsts 
But the facts must not be forgotten m appraismg the culture of 
the Moghul and Kalhoro epochs 

(b) Recreation and amusements 

If any reader perusmg these pages has come to the conclusion 
that the peasantry of Smd m Moghul and Kalhoro days spent a 
hfe of unremittmg toil and oppression without any fighter moments, 

J Letter from Robert Erskine, i6 August 1760, m Bombay Government 
Records 

* See Bumes op cit , p 113 
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he will ha\c fnnK<l an nniiH otK rorir/ ptuin of the fart*’ The 
pencanfr\ of Smd are niul .ilu.u^. ln\( I'-'di, a hnj'p^ pohickr 
people fond of huqhUr uul amu-’Omrnt anrl will ahlt to c\fmct 
from Ihcir ordinal \ life ill tin fun that \\,r prornrabh within their 
mcan*5 It i*^, perh ijis, nnfortumlc tint tin ir ann^ciiunt diould 
ha\c taken strongly the form of iiidtilj’tnr in liquor and intoxi- 
cating drugs and m the rmplojnunt of danring firK wlio-c 
immorality was a In-woid flu religions Mnnnqut was shnded 
m 1641 at the dissoluteness he s iw md atta and at tlit shamelessness 
of the public women 

There is, howerer, a lighter side to this dark jiirtiirc It is 
found m the fondness of the ^indhi for comers \tion and listening 
to songs and stones, and in the wholc-heartedncss with which the 
chief fcstnals of the Muss'ihnan and Hindu xcir were celebrated, 
the two Ids, Ramran and Uakii, of the fonner, and lloli and Diw.'ili 
of the latter There is much contemporary c\ idcnce proring the 
abandon and merrunent that prc\ ailed during these fcbtuals, 
when money was spent freely and much display* was made with 
new clothes The beautiful song of Shrdi Latif’s called the ' Cotton 
Spinner’ is wnltcn round a background of Id Hamilton m 1699 
speaking of Hoh (winch he misspells Wooly ’) sijs that ‘ the 
populace kept a sight of the new moon in February which exceeded 
the rest m ndiculous actions and expense In this mad feast people 
of all ages and sexes dance through the streets to pipe, dnim and 
cymbals The x\omcn with baskets of sx\cctmcats on their heads 
distributing to ex cry body they meet 1 he men arc bedaubed 
all over with red earth or x crmihon and are continually squirting 
gmgerly* (sic 1 gmgclly*) oil at one another, and if they* get into 
houses of estimation tlicy* make foul work witli their oil, whose 
smell IS not pleasant, but on giving a present of rose ^^atcr or some 
silver com they are cwil enough to keep out of doors and in this 
madness they continue from ten in the morning till sunset ’ The 
Hmdu xvomen had their arms cox*crcd x\ ith ix ory* bracelets from 
armpits to elbows and from elbows to xxTists of botli arms, and 
Hamilton notes on the very great consumption of elephant’s teeth 
(ivory) 

The Tarlkh-i-Tahiri gives an equally* vivid picture of the 
populace enyoying itself m one of these festivals ‘ Each month 
the author writes, ' has several ids for them, the first Friday after 
the new moon they* call in the Smdh language " Llali-pahra Juma ” 
Such a crowd of men and women flood on this day* to the Makali 
moimtam that there is scarce room to stand It has become a 
c^tom among many classes to consider the similar festival of 
Mah-pahra Sumar, or the first Monday m each month, a great day 
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for making pilgrimages The pleasure of visitmg each other mduces 
them to go m large parties takmg with them abimdance of sweet 
nver water and food such as they can afford The day is spent m 
amusements and visits to the shrmes’^ When ram fell on the 
Kira-tal, a sweet-water tank on the Makali hiU, men and women of 
all classes, Hmdus and Mussalm^s, crowded there from mommg 
till mght, cooked their meals and feasted The Enghsh factors 
could do no work durmg the festivals, which were times of ‘ madness, 
not and confusion as the records relate At Id the company 
rewarded its servants with speaal buksheesh and the whole place 
went on merry hohday * Crowe speaks of the fondness of the people 
for sittmg the whole day and night, mdulgmg m smokmg and 
garruhty ‘ Intoxication through some measure or other he says, 

‘ IS habituated to all descnptions of persons and bhang, a wild hemp, 
IS the most common They make spint both from ]agri (molasses) 
and from dates which they perfume with spices and consume a 
great deal — the Hmdus particularly The Smdians are excessively 
fond of smgmg and have good performers vocal and instrumental '3 
The Ain-i-Akbari also mentions the fondness of the Smdhis for 
smging and music and the prevalence of amatory songs (kami) 

Crowe remarks also on the corpulence of all who enjoyed 
ease and mdolence and ascnbes this to the great use of milk as 
a food Rotundity of figure was much admired and accounted 
a beauty and the prmces, many of the Baluchi chiefs and 
ofi&cers of the court were ‘ too Wge by far for the dimensions 
of any European chair ’ Carless m 1837 says that m most of the 
towns there were numerous dancmg girls and that the only amuse- 
ment of the inhabitants consisted m smokmg copious hookahs 
till they were mtoxicated, while the women exhibited mdecent 
postures before them Intoxication with liquor and drugs was 
undoubtedly a curse of the country Jahangir had made the 
drinkmg of wme punishable but he did nothmg himself to observe 
his own orders and the Muslim nobles were heavy drmkers By 
the tune of Aurangzeb the evil had mcreased and he took strong 
measures to che^ it His strmgent regulations, though not 
capable of enforcement fully, may have effected some improvement 

* Elliot I, pp 272-4 

- Tavernier speala of meeting near DaulatSbid on the road from Gol- 
konda to Surat more than 2,000 persons mcludmg men, women and children 
who came from the direction of Tatta with their idol which they earned 
in a nch palanquin on their w aj to visit the great idol of the pagoda at Tirupati 
(Tavernier, II, p 246 ) From this it maybe inferred that conditions under the 
jfoghuls w ere not really so bad as a casual reader might mfer from the diatnbes 
of foreign observers impressed by the umversal povertj'- thej saw and the 
capncious exercise of authonty bj the autocratic local rulers 

3 Crowe op cit 
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In Sind, iio\\c\cr, it is b\ no meins certain tliat tins was actually 
so It IS clear from tlie eMdeiirc of Burton that uitoMcation was 
verj' prc\alcnt e\er\i\li(re in an auiraiatcd form' 1 lie poorer 
classes consumed the pic hah (dnps) of the \ariou'^ alcohols and 
wines which were cheap and deleterious Ihcre were two chief 
forms of liquor, ' gfir ju damn made of molasses and brihiil barl, 
and ‘ kattal ]b damn ’, a spirit extracted from dates Ihcre were 
in addition wines called ‘ anfjfui ' nude of prape-, at Htdtrab'id, 
Scliwan and Shik'iqnir, mixed with gur, ' soufi ’ made of aniseed 
and molasses brand}, ‘ nuishki ’ perfumed with musk and other 
perfumes, ‘ taranji ' made from citron jiccl, ' misrl ' made from 
sugar cand} and perfumed, ‘ gulabi ' perfumed with rose water 
and ' kaysari ' stained with saffron The poorer classes were, 
however, more addicted to intoxicating drugs than to liquor and 
there was a bewildering arra} of preparations made from Indian 
hemp available at very cheap rates The chief of these were 
‘ bhang ’ (‘ sawo ’ or ‘ sukhu '), consisting of the small leaves, husks 
and seeds of the hemp plant, ground, and drunk with water or milk, 
' gan]o ' the top of the hemp plant, which was smoked in hookahs 
and ' charas ’ the gum of the hemp, which was smoked with tobacco 
and eaten vvlicn it had been made into a paste Besides these 
there were ‘ majur ’ made of hemp butter, cliaras or dhatura seed 
mixed with sugar and sweetmeats, ‘ khosh-khosli ’ or poppy seeds, 
' dhatura ]o bq ' made from the poisonous dhatura (stramonium) 
plant and used by confectioners (halwril), ‘ kohl bhang ’ from a kind 
of henbane, consumed by fakirs and mendicants to produce aberration 
of the intellect and induce ecstasy, a poison which was eaten and 
not smoked m the Chinese fashion The grog shops and ale houses 
of eighteenth century England had their counterpart in Sind m the 
form of ' daira ’ or intoxicating drug dens, which vv ere found 
outside all the larger towns, and the resorts of the hemp dnnkers, 
frequented by the lower classes, a few Sayids and munshis and 
generally by the Jelall fakirs Burton says that near every large 
town there were fifty or sixty such places, that the keepers of the 
dens received from the frequenters presents of money and clothes, 
and that they were accused of mducing young men to dnnk bhang “ 

The idea, therefore, that the poor of Sind, despite their poverty, 
had no means of mdulgmg m a form of amusement that appealed to 
them, is thus shown to be entirely unfounded That this form of 
amusement was highly deletenous is not to the pomt But 
amusements were not confined to those questionable practices 
The Smdhis were a happy and pleasure-loving people and mdulged 

I See Burton History of Sindh, pp 168-9 

- ibid p 402 
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in a variety of health-giving pastunes and relaxations The 
hetter-oS were excessively fond of shikar, for which the country 
offered full scope in its abundance of small game ‘ Their horses 
says Hamilton, ‘ are small, but handy and swift Deer, antelopes, 
hares and foxes are their wild games which they hunt with dogs, 
leopards and a small funous creature called by them a shoogoose 

They have store of peacocks, pigeons, doves, duck, teal, 
widgeon, wild geese, curlews, partridges and plover free for anybody 
to shoot In the times of the Kalhora it does not appear that the 
best shikargahs by the banks of the Indus in which the Talpurs 
spent so much of their time, to the great mdignation of European 
observers, had been developed to anythmg hke the extent they 
reached m the early mneteenth century But it would be un- 
reasonable to beheve that shikargahs did not exist m the days of 
the Kalhora, who mamtamed an almost regal state The Mohana 
and other nver hvmg peoples, who possessed no guns with which 
to shoot aquatic buds, had developed a techmque of then own 
by means of stick throwing, spears, decoys, and a skilful method of 
catchmg duck by hand on the water They were always able to 
secure young buds which had not the strength to escape that full 
fledged buds could employ Hawkmg was also indulged m and 
earned out with great skill , and the Smdhi language has a variety 
of technical words for the mtncacies of this sport Ridmg of 
horses and camels was also popular ® The Smdhi equestnan taught 
his horse to amble in a peculiar way that was very suitable to the 
rough surface of the country with its narrow dusty tracks and 
treacherous holes m which a trottmg horse could easily break a 
leg The Smdhi amble enabled horses to cover the groxmd at a 
good pace for considerable distances, and bare-backed nding was 
also popular and very skilful These accomplishments are still a 
feature of present-day Smd Horse and camel races were popular and 
made the occasion for bettmg and gamblmg under methods which 
had nothmg to learn from the practice of the West Polo, the great 
game of the Moghul nobihty, does not appear to have been played 
m Smd, at least there is no mention of it and the game is unknown 
today as an mdigenous sport, though it is played m the Sibi area 
of Baluchistan Of the simpler forms of amusement there ivere 
many vaneties These included kite fiymg (patang) which w'as 
very popular with aU classes and had a techmque of its own, 

^ op Clt 

= Withington says ' They have exceeding good horses. \er\' swift and 
strong, vhich thej will nde most dcsperatelj, ne\er shoemgthem They 
begin to back them at t\i elve months old The soldiers that haxe no hors^ 
if occasion scn.c mil nde on their camels and enter into a battle which they 
bnng up for the purpose ' Withington op cit , p 218 
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Kabut.ir-ba7i, bettmp on pi/’con*;, ItiVar b*i?i or cock fighting, 
gliota bari or ram fighting, popiilir at tlic (hirn Wrestling in the 
Sindhi fashion In ' nialhs ’ uab as popular ns it is twla), nhen it 
has claims to being the most popular s[>ort of the country TJic 
best wrestlers were the African negroes, brought across originally 
as slaees from Abjssmia, but the sjmrt was also indulged in bj the 
pnhilwans (or strong men) of the agriciiUural class m the \illagcs 
The wrestling was \cr^ expert and rc'iuircd a knowledge of many 
tricks (ar! or banu) and was peculiar m tint the winiur had not to 
throw ins opponent on his back but imrcly to mal e his knee touch 
the ground W resiling m Smd is ccrtainlj a manlj sport and often 
results in injun, to the wrestlers, who throw' each other with great 
xnolcncc on the ground '1 raining of wrestlers took the form of 
making them nin, jump, hop on one leg, rai'c the malh (a large stone 
pierced to admit the fingers), break k.'itlu (rods) o\cr the wnst 
or arm, or force an opponent to open the closed fist Keen today 
village wrestling matches can be depended on for attracting a huge 
gathering at a few hours’ notice and the spectators know the finer 
points of tins xen, cexacting exercise All the ordinaiy' Indian 
games plajed by children in India were practised in Sind Lighter 
amusements included shatranj (chess), nard (backgammon), pachls, 
dhara (dice), chow par, gunjlfa (cards) and a xancty of gambling 
games wath counters at which the women were ver)’’ adept, if Burton 
IS to be bebeved Last but not least were the folk dances, of which 
Smd possessed and still possesses a great xariety and in which all 
classes joined with the utmost abandon Many of the steps are 
very mtneate and can be learned only after considerable practice 
The folk dancing was ver}'^ popular and w'as usuall}' earned out to 
the accompaniment of native music played on pipes, drums and 
cjnnbals, and sometimes to the music of the cktar and sarangi, m 
which many Sindhis are very proficient A popular item m such 
village music is often the drumming w'lth the hand on the ' dilo 
(large earthenware jar) from which expert performers are capable of 
producing a vast vanety of rhythmic beats of diffenng timbre, 
which IS very attractive Thus these easy-going people emploj'ed 
many methods of relaxation which are still typical of the rural 
economy in which they hve today and do much to add to the 
happmess and health of the countryside The gloomy picture of 
social conditions pamted by the works of Moreland must therefore 
be considerably toned down if a true impression is to be gamed of 
the life of the poor m Smd dunng Moghul and Kalhoro days 
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as lon{’ nv tlio snrd'if'; \\< r< fiitliful \o llir Mur’lnil fio\i rnor he Infl 
htlle lo fear 1 ix *\iii-i'Af hiri iiuiilifai amoii/'st oth'rs tlx 
Knlin'inl Halfirlils ix ir L if 1u ulut nui*tfr<(l an, inn horniiKti ind 
the Nalinmrdi or Nuuun ixar Se hv iti uhonurl'rtd joo Itor^'Miifn 
and 7,000 foot v Jiile lln. M ir'irf H due fi u( r< a tlimx itul stronr; ' 

Auranp/rb btrinx Go\«rn()r of MtiUan in ibfS and in 
iSoe ember i6 jo the e.irkar of 1 aft a v is added lo his ein roe ally and 
the districts of Ibikhar and b( v islaii wiu pniiti d him as fx fs Fins 
brouglit Aurang/Fb into dost rout irt uith the Mildest and most 
undisciplined of the Balfich dans anil In made stt rn efforts to instil 
in the hearts of these ujld ptoph soini 1 ind of rtsptcl for lav and 
order Amongst the tribis against mIioiu he carrud on dctinnincd 
Marfarc wore the Huts, thcNtihanB, the Nahmiirdis and thcjofhins 
(the latter, ho\\c\er, not Balucli) It Mas t\ jural eif Moghul pohej, 
ho\\e\cr, toMin o\cr the pouerfii! and then nsi. them as iristnimcnts 
of imperial force 'I his Mas the course adojited b} Aurangzeb 
toM'ards Ismail Hot mIio Mas cm ntuallj conciliated because he Mas 
a rich chieftain Mith a large bodj of anned retainers HaemgMon 
him o\cr Aurangzeb intended to einploj him in helping lo subdue 
the Nuhanis and in supplj’ing proaosions for the m ar v ith Kandaliar, 
which greatlj' interfered Mith iurangreb’s measures for the impro\e- 
ment of Sind Under the Kalhora the Moghul system gradually 
weakened in the sense that military and feudal elements lost 
influence The imperial olTiccrs ceased to be scr\ants of Delhi and 
the importance of Bakhar and Tatta declined Mith the building of 
Khudabad and Hyderabad The Moghul S 3 stcm of revenue 
admmistration and justice M'as, hoMcver, maintained M’lthout much 
alteration and the government became more a sort of co-operation 
between the Kalhora and the chief Baluchi tribes than it had been 
m Moghul days Mflien the Kalhora quarrelled Mith the Baluchis 
they sealed their own fate The TaJpurs as Baluchis themselves 
were able to weld Sind into a more complete unity than it had ever 
known m Moghul and Kalhoro daj's But this unity was achieved 
by assertmg a Baluch hegemony which had unfortunate results upon 
the non-Baluchi elements in the population, especially the Hindus 
It was this aspect of the TMpur rule which so unfavourably im- 
pressed English observers in the nineteenth century and led them to 
draw entirely erroneous conclusions about the political conditions 
that had prevailed in Smd in previous centuries Under the 
Moghuls and the Kalhora Smd was never at peace Under the 
Talpurs it was But the price of peace was the t jrranny of a Baluch 

+ Baharo, a minister of Nur Muhammad KalhSro, had the manage- 

ment ol the Chandookah and commanded a division of lo.ooo men, according 
to James, op cit 
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minority which the Moghuls had always endeavoured to suppress 
and the Ivalhora unsuccessfully to concihate 

The structure of the Moghul state remained unaltered and 
its fiscal arrangements were never disturbed by either Kalhoro 
or Talpur Under the Kalhora, however, the rule of the Moghul 
offiaal was displaced by local substitutes who were forced 
to admit unwilhngiy the usefulness of the Hmdu population in 
administration, trade and finance The Talpurs accepted this 
m fact, but the pressure of the half civflized Baluch tribes, on 
whose mihtari' strength they rehed, forced them m practice, 
while emploimg Hmdus for ever\~thmg that the Muslims could 
not do so well, to treat the Hindus at the same time with a 
strange mi-cture of apathx*, cruelri* and contempt We can thus 
trace successively throughout Moghul, Kalhoro and Talpur rule an 
altermg m the pohucal importance of the venous elements m the 
population The Moghuls were autocratic but m essence they tried 
to be ]ust The Kalhdra were tjTanmcal and capnaous because 
they Mere at one and the same tune endeavourmg to establish a 
Smd independent of Moghul, Persian and Afghan domination and 
also to shake ofi the growmg power of the Baluchi dans The 
Talpurs had no reason to fear the Baluchis but were bent upon 
keepmg Smd as a dose preserve of Muslim power, with the result 
that under them non-Baluchis and Hindus alike were treated with 
less consideration than they had been under Moghul or Kalhoro 
It was for this reason that the British m iSag were deeply conimced 
of the unpopulantv of the TMpur rule Bntish aims were then 
concentrated on breaking the Baluchi power and all the emphasis 
of cnnasm was laid upon the sad phght of non-Baluchis If these 
general consideranons are borne m mind much of the apparentli* 
contradictorv eMdence as to the conditions under u hich Smd Muslims, 
other than Baluchis, and Hmdus h\edm Smd Gunng the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and the earlv part of the mneteenih centun,* will be 
found readily exphcable Baluchis as a class are not at aU mtolerant. 
The\ are a hospitable, easi-gomg people with a high notion of 
chi\-alr\ ard hospitahtv \Mthm theu socal code. It seems that 
the mto’erance wmch ultimateli de\ eloped was due to the mnuence 
of the Kalhora N\ho, as fanatical Muslims, were able to draw upon 
the p'ejudices oi an ignorant Muhammadan popAaiion onli too 
mcl.nea to take a superSaal and e\temal weu of the rrearng of 
thc.r religion At least tht.5 is rt} reaamg of tne confi.cting cvndence, 
to w mch I ^a^ e gi\ en a great ceai of oarcentrated 5 ti.d\ 

It is hard to recc-cile the accounts o* the happi cairarader.e of 
all classes that p-e\-aucc m Tatta dcr-g its p-csperc.iS cats vath 
the diiiressirg stones of religious b gotrv cemrron in the rorerds of 
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Lncli'^ii obscntr^- in tlio ninctfTnth ^^•nt^Ir^ 7 hr I "djifirs finding 

llic tendencies tnunids higntr\ x'cll ( ^tiblidird took no trouble to 
correct them, ns thc\ \Mrc perfeetK itisfird ^MtIl their oun portion 
of personal ciiprcinnc} and with th'ir opjmrlunitic- for amassing 
wealth On grounds of ])riukni.c tlu \ snu no reason to inMte the 
ill-will of the untutored clans from whom the} dtrned their power 
7hc\ followed, therefore, the easv police of letting sleeping rlogs he 
The T.'ilpur rulers themschc> were In no means unworth) per- 
sonages 7 heir Ivcanng and good manner-, surprised all the Luro- 
pcans wrth whom thee came m contact Biinics and Pottinger 
were much imprc.^scd wrth their natural dignite, courtes) and 
intelligence The moral, therefore, is clear that while the fnmcworl- 
of the Moghul administration in Sind remained little altered m 
essentials from iCoo to iSjo, the chanqc m spirit was considerable 
The personnel of the administration was adapted first to the needs 
of Sindhi non-Baluchis and later to the public opinion of a Baluch 
minont) which the ruling house dared not antagonirc The effect 
was to alter \cr) grcatl) o%cr three ccntuncs the relation of the 
goaemment to the goacmed, while retaining with unimportant 
changes the main features of the Moghul administrative machine, 
namely its feudal character, its dependence on the good wall of the 
classes possessed of mihtar) strength, and its cfTicicnc) as a revenue 
collecting machine Thus the Moghul officers disappeared and a 
local bureaucrac)' took their place But whereas the Moghuls had 
tried to treat all outside the close impcnal hierarch) as equall) 
subject, the Kalhora, and still more the Trdpurs, were forced to 
discnmmate against certain classes of the population, and the) 
produced in the end a badl) proportioned social S) stem wath a lai^^ 
number of pnvileged sections of the population who battened on 
the rest and drew' their hvelihood from them These pnvileged 
classes were a strange mixed throng of \ery diffenng mterests, of 
which some account will be giv'en m a later chapter ' 


II Retemie and taxation 

The Smd revenue system has been rmnutely desenbed by a 
multitude of observers In essentials the s)’stem prev'ailing at the 
tune of the Bntish occupation of Smd did not differ greatly from the 
system of the ^Moghuls and the Kalhora * It possessed tw o main 

■u influences were of course not absent during the best daj's of the 

Mognm Empire Moreland speaking generally of conditions in the iloghnl 
Empire It is safe to say that a relatiiely large number of prodneere 

contabut^ half of their gross mcome to the support of a relatively small 
numlter of gnomic pastes From A kbar to A urangzib, p 303 
, , , - Burton and Postans and for the Moghul system generallv the Aln-i- 

s Studies on the Moghuls Sarkar s works and Faruki sAurangzib 
and hts Times {passim) 
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characteristics, first, that tlie state share of the agricultural assess- 
ment was taken m kind (ghalabuksh m the Moghul records) and 
second, that taxation as a whole was extraordmarily comprehensive 
and touched m some form or other all classes of the population 
except those exempted as privileged Estimates of the amount of 
revenue are all unreliable It is impossible from the conflictmg 
figures to form any accurate idea of the mcome of either Moghuls 
or Kalhora, despite the multiplicity of statements on the subject 
The tribute which the Kalhdra were required to pay to Herat and 
Kabul was, accordmg to Callendar, successively reduced from 21 
laklis (Nadir Shah 1739) to 14 lakhs (Ahmad Shah 1747), to ii lakhs 
(Ahmad Shah about 1760), to 7 lakhs (Timur Shah about 1775) 
Bumes in 1830 calculated the gross revenue of the state at 40 lakhs, 
whereas under the early Kalhora it had been 80 lakhs But these 
figures are guesswork Whatever the tnbute was, it was paid un- 
wilhngly and tardily and was always m arrears Nothmg short of 
a threat of actual mvasion would have enforced better or more 
expeditious pa5ment Bumes states, a fact that can be sub- 
stantiated from the East India Company records of the second Smd 
factory, that the Smd Government contmued ' to pay tnbute to the 
Kmg of Kabul m great portion in the manufactures of Tatta which 
they first obtamed cheap and then transferred to His Majesty at 
false and exorbitant valuation ’ * 

As regards the mcidence of the agncultural assessment the Ain-i- 
Akbari states that a third share of the crops was taken from the 
husbandmen Postans says that under the later system of the 
TMpurs (probably foUowmg the Kalhoro system) the royal share of 
the produce was two-fifths, one-third and one-fifth accordmg to the 
character of the land cultivated Land was divided mto three 
categones, first, land near the nver that was easily imgable without 
much artificial aid, second, land some distance from the river 
requmng the use of canals and water wheels, and, third, waste land 

^ Bumes op cit , p 139 

Pottmger, however, states that by 1816 the revenue had risen from 
42 to 61 lakhs since 1807 and that though the tnbute to Kabul was 13 lakhs, 
the sum actually paid did not average one-sixth of that amount Account of 
Province of Sinde, p 401 The b^ef, therefore, that revenue fell greatly 
•with the Talpflrs is not corroborated, despite the asseverations of European 
observers that the shikargahs had swallowed up a large share of the assessable 
cultivable land 

In calculating cash rents the umt employed -was the ]ir 5 b (about 100 feet 
square) and the quahty of the soil and the value of the crops were both taken 
into account Opium and mdigo, both valuable crops, paid 20 and 80 rupees 
per bigha See Postans, op cit , p 239 

Under the Moghuls the average crop rates, accordmg to Vmcent Smith, 
were reaUy selected rates, based on the average of the best field and on the 
average of the whole area in any given class of land 
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that had to be cleared of jungle and <frub In the proce^^ of jtingal- 
shagafi It iiccm'; hktl\ therefore that the Kalhoro and T-llpur 
system was more clastic than the Moghul and took account of 
differences of fcrtiht\ m a wa\ unknown to the more iigid Moghul 
plan’ The Commissioner m Sind hroadlj confirms Postans He 
reported in 18^7. 'The bulk of the land rc\cmic is assessed and 
reahred in kind at rates not exceeding one-third of the gross produce 
wath some small additions to meet charges of imgalion and collection 
Lower rates arc occasionallj fixed with reference to the greater 
expense of irrigation m local circumstances Money asses'^ments 
exist, though not cxtcnsnclv, their terms are moderate considering 
the fertility of the soil 1 hc\ arc based on a standard biglia, some- 
what exceeding half an acre m extent, and the amount of cuUnation 
under them is ascertained b\ annual mensuration* (bighotl, ic 
measurement b\ blghas) Tlic Go\cmnicnt share of the rc\cnuc 
m kind was kept in public granancs until disposed of and the rerenue 
collectors used their discretion as to its disjxisal, b\ auction or 
contract, and also as to the time and mode of rcah?ing the proceeds 
to the best of their judgement for the interests of Go\ emment 

One of the great difficulties of the Moghul system — the conflict 
between the demands of the central Go\ emment and those of local 
authonty, which was a continual source of friction’ — disappeared 
under the more unified government of the Kalhora andTalpurs Sind 
was then approachmg a kind of natural and self-contained economy 
which argued a great increase in administratnc cfiicicncy from 1740 
onwards Jahangir had, on his accession, issued edicts condemning 
the of local cesses and other burdens wliicli the assignees of 
every province and district had imposed for their own profit About 
70 years later Aurangzeb issued more detailed orders on the subject 
The number of these cesses was enormous Sarkar^ cites no fewer 
than fifty-four of them, but his list is not exhaustive ‘ There is 
evidence of a conflict between the central administration which 
attempted spasmodically to abolish these burdens and the local 
authonties who mamtamed and developed them to meet their need 
for funds The conclusion must be accepted that the conflict 

was decided m favour of the local authonties In Smd, with the 

* On the crops being gathered in a Government officer attended ^ 
estimate their amount and to take the government share from the khinnan 
or general heap previous to which it was not allowed to be touched under 
heav^f penalties Postans op cit p 238 

- Moreland Akbar to Aurangzeb, p 285 

3 Lectures on Moghul Administration, p 120 

♦ Moreland ibid p 285 

In Smd besides the land revenue the chief taxes were sar shumSri, a poll 
tax on non-Balflchi and Jat Mushms, Sair, transit dues, and a variety of 
cases called abvv 3 .b The exceptions for sar shnmSri were Baluchis, zamindSrs, 
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coming of the Kalhora, these local burdens and cesses were not 
abolished They continued to be levied and under the Talpurs the 
collection was even tightened up But as all the revenue then went 
mto one exchequer, the conflict disappeared and ^vlth it much of the 
unsettlement that kept the Moghul administration m a contmual 
condition of instability Under the Moghuls the chief heads of 
central revenue were land revenue, customs, mint, mhentance, 
presents, monopohes and indemnities The local cesses consisted 
of a vanety of duties levied on artisans, retailers, producers and 
consumers, transit dues of everj'’ descnption, called loosely rahadarl 
and jagat The total mcidence of these was exceedmgly heaiy 
The system of providing funds forlocal needs was not originated 
by the Moghuls It was the traditional system which they found 
prevaihng m India They endeavoured to control it in the interests 
of the central Government The chronicle of Shahabuddin Tallsh 
translated by Sarkar makes the position absolutely clear That 
native annahst states, ‘ From the first occupation of India and its 
ports to the end of ShMi Jahan’s reign it was the rule and practice to 
exact hasil (revenue) from every trader — from the rose- vendor doivn 
to the clay vendor, from the weaver of fine hnen to that of coarse 
cloth, to collect taxes from new comers and from travellers, mer- 
chants and stable keepers The system, as Faruki* shows, was 
denved from the practice of Hmdu dynasties and embraced almost 
every transaction that could be taxed for the benefit of the ruler 
It went back to the Hmdu law of taxation dependent upon the 
primitive village system of India, accordmg to which the ra]a took 
his share of aH gams of any description whatsoever The system 
IS stiU the basis of local taxation m India, where local bodies depend 
largely for their mcome upon octroi, termmal and toll taxes, market 
and stall fees and, occasionally, profession taxes, the direct descen- 
dants of the old obnoxious transit dues, percentages of gam levied 
on manual skill and on the distnbution and exchange of goods 
When the Bntish annexed Smd m 1843 they took immediate steps 
to abohsh the more pernicious of these local exactions, which under 


public ofiBcers, military men, religious personages like kSzis, pirs, plriiadas and 
Sayids Large zarmndars had often the right to coUect the sax shumSri 
Men, xromen and children were all taxed and the head of the family was res- 
ponsible for the amount which was one rupee per head per annum Hmdus 
paid no regular poU tax but were more than adequately taxed m other ways 
Postans states that the duties on a camel load of Enghsh manufactured 
piecegoods from the time of landmg m Smd till they reached the north end 
of the country by land amounted to 58 rupees, and this did not mclude charges 
for hire of camels, payment of escort and other incidental expenses 
Postans, op cit , p 244 
Quoted in Moreland ibid p 284 
- FarQld op cit , p 481 
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the KalhOr.i and 1 .'dpurs had attained a n inarl.ahle deforce of com- 
prchcii'in cnc<;i. riui'; tht ( oinini'; lonrr in Stud rc[Xirtcd 'Town 
and tran'^it diitiC'' wfiirh fnrtnerh eM';trd ln\t been ahohdied as 
also many mcoiiMdcrablc and pirtial ce^'Ses pr(\ahnt under the 
late Go\crnmcnt ' ka\nu^ behind as the chief source of revenue 
land, fisheries, sea and frontier customs, cvcisc on spirits and dnigs, 
judicial fees, fines and misctlhncous items of small im|K)rtance 
One of the great curses of Moghul, Kalhoro ,md 1 ."dpur rule alike was 
the fanning of the right to collect tavc^^ and imposts of various kinds 
Tins was tantamount to pcnmtting the ta\ farmer to c'act as much 
as he possibly could from cverj class, up to the jmmt that the populace 
would bear The system was a bad one as it admitted a middle- 
man w'ho had no interest m the incidence of the taxation he collected 
It opened the door to all kinds of corruption and opjiression, to which 
contemporarj records refer copiouslj 1 he vigilance of the collect- 
ing staff under Moghul, Kalhoro and Tfdpur was remarkable Few 
managed to escape for long from its unceasing and persecuting 
demands 

In Sind there was a long list of these annoying fonns of taxation 
and the taxpayer had little or no protection against extortion The 
tax farmers, ijaredars and contractors were multitudinous and 
formed a close bureaucracy Thcyweremostly Hinduswhoknewvcr}' 
W'ell just how far they could go with impunity Burton has cited 
a number of these exactions prevalent under the old rtgime in Sind 
Pcshkash-i-maliajan was levied on bamas who had to pay five to 
ten rupees annually for the privilege of trading Sar shumari 
asnafguran was a poll tax of Rs 31 per annum paid by artisans hke 
dyers, carpenters, smiths and masons Dalrdi w-as levied monthly 
on all brokers for permission to transact business for caravans and 
travelling traders Hawai was merchandise saved from ships sunk 
or wrecked and had to be paid over to the government FuruT w'as 
the income from the sale of all camels, goats and grazing animals 
which were found straying into cultivated and assessed land 
Charkhi was a tax paid on water w'heels, garden and grain land 
Ijaxeh kolabha was levied on inundated lands and lakes farmed out 
to government servants, who paid the government one-third of all 
profits on reeds cut for matting, wild fowl, water lilies and edible 
roots Ijareh putta was levied on passengers using femes 
Sardarakhti was levied at the rate of one-half or one-third on the 
production of mango, date and other fruit trees It was claimed 
at the time of getting the fruit Sardarakhti Wcis also another 
impost at the rate of one anna per tree charged before the tree was 
npe, and collected by the kardar Tarazu was a tax levied on gram, 
trmt, articles of food offered for sale m the bazaars and was paid at 
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an average rate of one pice for five seers Shikar-i-mahl was levied 
on all fishermen who had to render up one third or even one-half of 
their catch Salamati kishti was a charge for the safe arrival of a 
boat at tlie harbour or landing stage , the contractor charged four 
annas for this, six annas called ' nath ’ were taken when anchor was 
cast, and eight annas for every horse safely landed MawesI was 
charged at one anna on the sale of every horse, mule, ass, camel or 
cow Rezki was a tax on retail deahng Every purchaser paid' 
an anna per rupee to the government If the sale exceeded 100 
rupees, 5 per cent was charged but sawkars and wealthy men 
escaped \vith 4 per cent, because it was bad pohcy to kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg Panachari was charged for the grazmg of 
animals on government lands Camels paid 8 annas, buffaloes 
4 annas, cows 2 annas, sheep and goats i anna per month Gutta 
or i]areh sharab was paid annually by each distiUer upon his profits 
Amlni was a fee charged for the settlement of disputes It was also 
called chouth because the fee was one-fourth of the sums disputed 
between parties 

A few instances of how this oppressive and comprehensive system 
of taxation worked iviU illustrate its mcidence ^ Carless quotes an 
incident that he witnessed with his own eyes, ' soon after we 
embarked,’ he says, ‘ at its mouth (Kedyivaree River) several 
Karachi fishmg boats came m from the sea and made fast to the 
bank near us But they had not been there long before two Balooch 
soldiers made their appearance to demand a share of the fish An 
altercation ensued but the fishermen were bound to comply and 
after throwmg on shore several fine large fishes they all quitted the 
boat m great disgust This was the levy of the Shikar-i- 

mahi m operation The fishmg mdustry was very thoroughly 
taxed, as we know from an official document This says, ' There 
were thirteen separate cesses at Karachi exacted by the tax farmer 
on fishermen ’3 There were cesses also on tanner’s bark cut by the 
fishermen themselves or purchased m town, on jungle wood for 
bummg, on jungle wood for buddmg, on boats with charcoal , a 
tax on every boat quittmg Karachi harbour for Bombay or Muscat, 
on tmdal, serang, cook and khalasis , a tax on every donda proceed- 
mg to Keamari for cargo , an export tax of 20 per cent on fish by the 
land route , a tax of 9 per cent on fish taken to camp for sale , a tax 

^ The paper manufacturers of Larkana had to pay a poll tax of Rs 
8-12-0 per annum James op cat 

= Bombay Government Records, Selections XVII, New Senes, Part II 
P 596 

3 Account of the Fishenes of Smd by John Macleod, Collector of Customs, 
Karachi, 1847 Bombay Government Records, Selections XVH, New Senes' 
Part II, p 704 
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on t\Mgs u^-ed in the wall'; of hou'jf- On fit'll of alf rkicnplion*; 
exported to Darajah, Sirdihundi r and Si’n Mianl of a value of one 
hundred nipcc5 a dul\ \va'^ lev u d cipi d to 15-10 0 jicr (( nl 

Pottingcr dcicnhcs the vvorl inp of fhe ij.'irch ‘;\‘'ttin of rii<loni 
fanning in Karachi In iSon the Hindu custom', f.inncr paid into 
the treasury ninct\-nine thou‘-and ruptc'; and hini'clf received 
twelve thousand , and in iSih the amount paid in was one lakh 
twent} -three thousand and the ijartdar ohtauud ncarlj twentj 
thousand for Ins trouble It was little wonder that a sj-tcin of 
taxation so oppressne, collected In means of tax farmers through 
the agency of a multitude of corrupt petty ofiiciaK backed bv the 
Baluch soldicrv, made the Government far from popular with the 
common man, who, now* that peace reigned over the land, might 
have expected to retain some of the profits of tiis labour, mdiistrv 
and skill Almost cveta kind of modem taxation vvas cmploNcd in 
some fomi or other in this most comprehensive s\stcm which forced 
rich and poor alike to paj hcav ilv to the Gov eminent treasurv Had 
the proceeds of this taxation been cniplojcd gcncrouslv on public 
works and on education, there vvould have been something to s i}' in 
favour of it But the money thus wrung from the pockets of the 
populace was eniploj cd to enrich the ruling liousc and to enable 
it to amass great stores of jewels and treasure for personal 
aggrandizement, pleasure and display 

III The adviinislralton of justtcc 

Smd vvas a ^luslim state and in theory' justice was administered 
according to the tenets of the Koran In practice, however, the 
Shanat did not suffice to cover adcquatelj' the field of junspnidence 
The Koran is not a legal code , and not the combined force of sunna, 
ijma and qiyas was adequate for dealing vvutli daj'-to-day problems 
of law and order, enmm^ and civ'il jurisdiction, and the demands of 
equity ]\Iuch of course was achiev^ed by tlie Qanun-i-shan and 
Qanun-i-urf, but it vvould be idle to pretend that the kazi in seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century Smd performed the functions of the 
magistrate and the criminal and civul courts of today In ^loghul 
and Kalhoro days every man was to some extent the defender of his 
ovvn rights He took the law into his own hands as the speediest 
solution of his problem The evidence already cited in this book 
will prove how meffectively ran the writ of the Great Moghul and 
the Kalhoro pnnee Judged by present-day standards the pohee 
force vvas lamentably insufficient The pohee were in the hands of 
the subordmate revenue officials They were miserably armed and 
miserably mounted A dozen of these poor creatures were con- 
sidered sufficient for anjr large town The medieval system of 
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collective rcspHDnsibilitj for the malefactor prevailed e\er}'\\here 
‘ The prmciple was that the people of a township or pansh were 
answerable for e\cr\' offence committed within their borders and 
were bound within fort} da\s eitlier to produce the body of the 
offender, or else make good the damage and pa} a fine This is not 

a description of Sind in the se\cnteenth and eighteenth centunes 
but of mcdie\*al England The descnption,howe\er,might\ciy well 
appl} w ord for w ord to the Smd of Moghul and Kalhbro da} s For m 
Sind’ the s}’stem prc\ ailed that the Milage or locahty was responsible 
for stolen propert} traced to it and proved not to have gone be} ond it 
The Kotwal was the chief functionar}' imested witli execu- 
tne pohee powers but his jurisdiction did not usually extend 
far be} ond the town or larger \illage where he was stationed 
and where he held a small court for administering summar}' punish- 
ment Sind contained then man} expert thie\ es, and, as a sort of 
natural compensation, equall} ex-pert trackers (pagis or peris) 
capable of following the footprints of camel, horse or man o\ er mfles 
of countryside A stranger am\ing at a iiUage could claim the 
protection of the \TlIage watchman and if he lost his property, the 
responsibdit} for the loss la} on the \illage The machmeiy* of the 
law consisted of kardars who decided cases accordmg to the Koran, 
w hich w as expounded b} muftis, w ho w ere learned in such lore The 
death penalty was but seldom inflicted Mutilation b} choppmg 
off the left hand or cuttmg off ears and nose was almost ihe extreme 
form of pumshment The government w as, however, usually ready to 
commute these barbarous penalties for a suitabh hea\y' fine ‘ The 
apprehension and detection of cnmmals,’ sa.ys James. ‘ devolved 
principally upon the mjured party If the zammdar to w’hose 
\Tllage a thief w as traced produced the thief the latter wras robbed 
of the whole of his property, and the surplus, o\ er what was claimed 
by the person who had been robbed, was earned to the credit of the 
government If the thief was poor he was throwm mto pnson until 
his fnends made good the claim against him and the fine to govern- 
ment ' A particularly revoltmg part of this punishment of male- 
factors was the custom of makmg pnsoners beg for their mamtenance 
and an} surplus over bare mamtenance that the prisoners succeeded 
m gettmg m alms became the perquisite of the kdtwal = It was 
perhaps because of these effective methods of bnngmg the crime 
home to the offender that enme was, comparatively speakmg, so 
httle nfe m Smd if one is prepared to make two qualifications, fct, 
m respect of the almost umversal pastime of steahng cattle, which 

* The S/on- of Scoilar^ Yard, bv Sir BasQ Thomson, pp ii-ia 
Barnes sayn It is not nnusnal to see pnsoners attended b\ their 
guards begging for subsistence in the pubhc streets * op cit,, p 141 ' 
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wa": regarded pciicralh more a*, a fn.in of r!i\ir .minwnicnt and 
dextenU than a crime,* ind, ctconil of tlu uildnf^'' of (he Baluclil 
tribes, nnn\ of llicm half ruiliztd who iiuhilpctl in armed fora\s 
and plundered and miirikrcd at their will It \\n< to pro\ ide apain'^t 
these unwelcome pcntr\ tint watih tnutrs were enrtui m the 
\illages and '^ometinKs in the fuld- and (hit main \illngcis had 
‘ kots * or high walls within whirh ‘-omc shelter vas possible 

In a ccmi-b irlnrous land tml In ordeal was practised James 
gi\ es sc\ oral instances of this ' 1 hi orde d of fire and water was fre- 
qiicnth resorted to in cases where the prisoner declared his innocence 
and there was no direct proof I he trial In water (tnln) was as 
follows The accused was plactil under water whilst a man shot an 
arrow from a Ixiw as far as he could \nnthcr man was sent to pick 
it up and if the prisoner could remain nndir water until the arrow 
was brought back to the spot he was declared innocent The 

tnal b} fire (cliarr) was cqualh difficult \ french was diip seacn 
cubits m length and filled with firewood which was lighted and the 
accused, with his legs and feet bound, had to go from one end to the 
other through it, his escape from injura deciding his innocence ’ 
Under the Talpurs there were no regular ci\ il courts Litigants 
were mostlj' referred to the kart or panciri\at or to munsifis selected 
by the parties The chief eases decided b\ the ka?! were disputes 
concerning hcrcditan. property, marriage claims and the like 
They were dealt wath under the principles of Muhammadan law’ 
The kazi decided which party should take the oath and gaae a 
wntten finding, which was drawn up \cry carcfulh and had all the 
authont} of the rulers’ sanad Panchaiats dealt wath disputes 
behieen Hindus, usually in eases where there was a question of local 
custom mvolved The panchajat was presided o\er by’ the mukhi 
and a smaller committee was the instrument of ini cstigation and 
decision Munsiffs were emploicd on other matters bj Muham- 
madans and Hindus alike Sometimes waatten documents were put 
m, sometrmes a case was decided by one part) taking the oath and 
his opponent consentmg The munsiff was regarded wath great 
respect and his decisions were rarely'^ called in question The 
munsiS was often employed to settle boundar)’ disputes, which he 
did by calli n g on one of the parties to take the oath wath the Koran 
on his head The munsiff produced a waatten decision which W’as 
given to the successful htigant Another way’ of settlmg boundary’ 
disputes about islands along the Indus was more primitive It 

^ Bartle Frere said in 1S53 ’ Cattle stealing, how'e\ er, is hardlj regarded 

as a crime and murders generallj ansmg from quarrels about rvomen are 
commoner than m India, p 662 Bombaj Go^ emment Records, Selections 
XVII, New Senes Part n 
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consisted of letting pots float do^\^l the river to see on which bank 
they came to rest Burncs' has some very pertinent observations 
on the administration of justice He saj's, ' As the state rehgion 
of Scindc IS taken from the Koran, so tlie S3'stem of junsprudence 
IS denved from the same source and when exercised between two 
subjects of the more favoured creed would appear to be pretty fairly 
administered by the kazi The administration of justice costi 

little or nothing to the slate The Hindus for the most part 

settle their differences among themselves by panchayats or arbitra- 
tion without a reference to the public authonties The Baluchis 
seem generally to take the law into their oivn hands and to act on 
the simple pnnciplc of retaliation ' 


*i 


^ Buraes op cit , pp i^o i 
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The Xiorhi^" of pr.xtte^i — {a) lit hndci cUi^'-r^ 

fun Moghul Umpire was rultd b\ h ir and favour The strong 
were forced hj circumslance_s to s(i<k the lulp of the weafer Ilhc 
the administration would ln\e ctascd to function This meant the 
wholesale creation of pri\ilcge I lu Kalhora, weak followers of 
Moghul models, with less strength he hind them and controlled In 
the fanaticism of an ignorant popiil ice, were e\on more dependent 
on thecMstence of prnilcgcd classes It was the K.dhura's practice 
of deferring to the pricstl> class th it ltd to the t\traordinar\ 
rc\ercncc for pTrs, Sajids and hol\ men, which nia\ be said to ha\c 
been the predominant characteristic of eighteenth ccntiir\ Sind 
The pn\alcgcd classes under Moghul and Kalhuro were (omitting the 
Go\emment officials) the jaghlrdars, the r^amindars, the Sajids, 
fakirs, pirs and hoh mendicants, and the most jiowcrful Baluch 
tnbes which could not be antagonized * The predominance of the 
Baluch, howcNcr, as a privileged class did not become pronounced 
until well into the Kalhoro regime 

The sj stem of land tenure in Sind, so far as is knowai, has alw aj s 
been feudal In all feudal s} stems the chief method b\ which the 
overlord assured himself of the homage of his\ assals was by tlic grant 
of fiefs In Sind these grants took a great \ anet\ of forms The 
two classes most important m the scheme were the jaghlrdars, the 
holders of ]aghirs,and the zamindars, the holdcrsof land on pajanent 
of the assessment fixed In Sind the term jaghlr has been used to 
cover a large munber of diffenng types of holding, but m essence the 
] aghirdar held his land either entirely free or on pajanent of a small rent 
and was entitled to collect for himself the land assessment Jaghirs 
were granted pnncipaUy to chiefs who provided armed retainers, 
to ofiicials who discharged public duties, to menials w'ho performed 

^ The length to which pnvilege went can be realized from the statement 
of Wmchester m his topographical report on the citj’’ of Tatta and its environs 
m 1839, where he says that the follo'mng tribes iiere exempted from taxes 
unless engaged in trade m uhich case only half the ordinary duty and custom 
was exacted 

Sayids Rhjwi or jMahadvi Sikhlai SuH Meenikhl AmIrkhanI, Shirazi, 
Bokhati, Lodi Mulla, AbbasI KazI Moofti Akhund, Jh6kia, Bakhall, 
Buttearah HalalkhSr Junkra, Juti (fishmongers) and Brahmins Saraswat, 
Bokarna and Hussami and all mendicants and priests Bombay Goyemment 
Records, Selections XVII, New Senes Part II, p 273 
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(iomc'^'lic f('r\ iccs and to courtier*; who had won the favour of the 
court \ jrinhlr, howc\cr, differed from a plain gift (mam) in that it 
invoUtd obligation*; which terminated with the death of the 
jaeinrd'ir and the ‘eanad wa*^ called in and had to be regranted to a 
succos;nr at the will of the ruler -Xn mam wa<; a free irreclaimable 
gift Ihe area of 1 ind held in jaghir and in"im was estimated* m 
1 P 47 b\ the Commi'^sioncr in Sind at one-tenth of the total area of 
the Goaernment land Fohea in respect of jaghirs aaned and Mr 
Lilts’ remarked that ' the T .“dprirs, though liberal in their grants to 
their oaan immediate retainers and dependants, aacre not remarkable 
for gcncro'^ity in confinning grants of their jircdccessors Certain 
grants in the old Shiklrjnir Collcctoratc (in Sukkur district) aa'crc 
found to be traceable to the time aahen the Afghans had possession 
of Upper Sind ' Afghan settlers, faa cured b\ the rule of their oaaai 
countrvmcn, purchased land from the indigenous population and 
sometimes bought new land under cultia ation The neav cultivators 
aaashing to secure a light assessment petitioned their soa ercign 
and obtained piittas (leases) for the cultivation of certain lands on 
payment of a stipulated sum or on condition of the remission of the 
Goaemment demand On the annexation of Sind the British 
recognized three kinds of these alienations, first, ]aghirs avhich had 
been held from antiquity, and aaere allowed to continue hereditarily, 
second, puttadari holdings of old standing, and third, grants of a 
religious or charitable character (wakf) The first class, jaghirs, 
aacre held mostly by Baluch chiefs of influence and importance 
The puttadaris, in Upper Sind especially, arc held mostly bj’^ Afghan 
settlers dating from the time of Nadir Shah, and ca>'cn earlier from 
the daj's of the Arghuns and Tarkhans 3 But I am mj'sclf famihar 
avitli at least one ease of a claim of puttadari by a Hindu descendant 
of an Amil m the sersnee of the Government 

The religious and chantablc grants were at the disposal of 
mosques, Sayids, pirs, fakirs and holy men of all descnptions Garden 
grants were a common feature and a useful one The Commissioner 
in Sind reported of them, ‘ These gardens were to be found through- 
out the whole province and consisted chiefly of allotments in the 

^ Bombay Government Records Revenue Arrangement Smdh, Vol 203 

- ibid , Selections LXVI, New Senes, p 45 

3 Upper Sind at the penod of the sack of Delhi by N&dir Shhh formed 
part of the subah of Multan On the dismemberment of the Empire of Delhi 
the portion named Moghull, compnsmg Sukkur, Bakhar and ShikSrpur 
and its dependencies, was annexed to the Durknl kingdom founded by Ahmad 
Shah Abdall At that time the Afghan possessions m Sind extended to the 
north-east of Kashmore on the Multan frontier, north to Rajkan and the desert 
and south to MundajI on the Larkkna nver Report by Major Goldney on 
ShikarpQr Collectorate, p 688 Bombay Government Records, Vol XVII 
New Senes ' 
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neighbourhood of town-' Phnfed bj their ownir^ or tficir hthcpi, 
lhc\ \scrc in the Innd-^ of 'll! ch‘'‘;(-s. from influential iJ.tluch {.Ighirdrir 
or Afghan puttad'ir (hmn to tlu j)oorc'-t faquir or go^ain Some 
assumed the form of " topes” or groves Ml were, hourver, morcor 
Icsspubhr bcncrit*;crcat(d In pm itr co^^t and hlxuir It un'^owing 
to them that thcna\‘-ide travclkr did not 1 icl Micltcr. ^lnd( , refroh- 
ment and rcpo'^c ‘ \monq<t the trilxs nmong--t whom j'ghlrdlrs 
were to be found were h .llpfir'^, Nmmlns Ingiruis Mnrrs, Jain'ils, 
Bhugrais, Bhagranis, Kituk. Ch'ings, Chalqiri'^, I^O'-hlris, Xuirmi':, 
Lunds, Kahis, Jottois.Xund'inis, JcHrmls, Kh'isis, KliOl li.irs, \bras. 
Katians, Savids. Ikrs and Path'ms 1 he vast majoritv of thcaC arc 
Baluchi tribes 

If the jaghirdars were the princes of the priv ilcgcd autocraev , 
the 7amindars occupied the position of a honourable middle 
class 1 he zamindar plav cd an important part m the social 
sjstcm He paid the revenue, he made regrdar adv.anccs to the 
cultivators, and he enjojed a large number of feudal privileges m 
respect of the husbandmen who tilled his land and took their share 
of the produce for their pains He had enough of the good things 
of hfe to keep him contented, horses for riding, a gailv caparisoned 
camel or two for displaj , an ' Ot.lk ' where he talked with his fnends, 
bhang to smoke in his hookah, palaO and ghosht for special feasts 
and a considerable latitude m his relations with the womenfolk, 
though this might have senous consequences now and again Ov cr 
his zammdaia the zammdar had a great deal of dictatonal power 
which he knew well how to use- He was in fact a petty feudal 
overlord with a territory^ that might run to several square miles 
He gave his orders and he expected them to be earned out at once 
‘ The zammdar’, say's Postans, ' was at liberty' to let to parties under 
him any' portions of the land he proposed to cultivate, but he was 
alway's held mdividually responsible for the rev'enue of the whole ’3 
He paid his workpeople of ev'ery' descnption in gram, even the 
carpenter who mended the wooden plough and the patwari who 
w'eighed the gram at the time of batai In some places the zammdar 
elected a sort of representativ e for the management of pubhc affairs 
He w’as called Mukhadam or Arbab, a title that has not y'et died out 
m Smd The boimdanes of the village ' deh ’ were defined, but the 
fields w'ere not separated from each other The lands w'ere held on 

^ Bombay Government Records, Vol LXII New Senes p 170 

For the workmg of the zamindSri sj’stem see Smd Gazetteer on the sj'stem 
prevaihng m the Sahig pargana 

® Despite the fact that his extra\’agant habits led him continual!} into 
mdebtedness to the Hindu money lender he had hic own means of presenmg 
his position and enforemg his will 

3 Postans Personal Observations on StnJi, p 23S 
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the tenure common throughout many parts of India, of undisturbed 
occupancy as long as the revenue was paid at the settled rate The 
settlement was made usually with the zamindar individually and 
rarely wath a village jointly The zamindar had also duties to the 
government m respect of detection of crimmals and arrest of them, 
and his intelligence system was usually good enough to keep him 
informed of thefts by men of his own holding or by men of neighbour- 
mg holdmgs, m which the universal sport of cattle stealing proceeded 
wthout check The zammdar also was powerful enough, usually, 
to procure the murder of his enemy if he wanted, and it was always 
very difficult to bnng the crime home on the instigator The 
zamindars, however, did not care much to assist the investigation of 
enme for several good reasons They did not want to be cited as 
witnesses as this lowered their ‘ abru ’ (reputation) and forced them 
to take sides They were thereby frequently treated with disrespect 
and might find themselves at the mercy of a dishonest tracker who 
alleged that he had traced the stolen property to their land Further- 
more, if the zammdax was himself in any way imphcated mdirectly 
in a enme he had good reasons for not placmg himself at the beck 
and call of the kardar, the Amil, the mukhtiaxkar or the kotwal 
The countryside, however, was prepared to accept the importance 
of the zammdar’s position and to treat him with deference accord- 
ingly He was a kmd of father confessor to his husbandmen and his 
influence was often able to settle them never-endmg disputes about 
women, and the theft of cattle He was m fact a kmd of country 
squme on whom depended largely the co-operative agriculture of the 
zammdari and whose word was, within certain hmits, regarded as law 

(6) The religious hierarchy 

So much for the privileged classes of the landed anstocracy 
There remained the much more formidable pnvileged class of the 
rehgious ' hierarchy ’ The extent to which holy men or reputed 
holy men were reverenced and pampered m Smd is almost outside 
the bounds of credibihty This was the least satisfactory feature 
of the Smd social structure There was a Persian proverb about 
Multan that apphed equally to Smd that it consisted of heat, dust, 
beggars and tombs The aphorism was certainly true of Moghul 
and later still truer of Kalhoro and Talpur days The facts a^it 
of no dispute and are extremely unedifymg The Sa5ads, the Pirs, 
the Pirzadas, the Kalandars, the Sufis and a host of others were the 
real power m the land No ruler could afford to neglect them and 
all were afraid of them The reason lay m the pecuhar psychology 
of the Smdhi Muslim peasantry The social rehgion of Smd was 
built up round the reverence of the murid for the murshid, and the 
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•^nnclitx of tlio Pir I lir ^x-tnn ro( >. birk for its mots to tlio 
hcginning of Krmi, but bu \fnsliin ln\c' rirru^l .1 n pict for 
sanctilx so far "^ir \lt\.infior JUuius rtiniiffd. ' Not lung more 
arrests the notice of a stiani'er on tntfnii); 'suid tlnn the ‘cverc 
attention of the i>cople to the foinis of nligion as enjoined bj the 
prophet of Aralna I lia\e ohsci\<d a iioitin.in quit fht labnnons 
dutj of dragging the ^csseI eg.iuist th(‘ sin iin atul retire uct and 
co\crcd %\ith mud to perfonn his gmuncMons In the smallest 
\ illagcs the sound of tlic Min/7in or rru r summoning true behexers 
toprajersma} bchcirdand the Muhaimmdans within reach of the 
summons’ sound suspend for the moment their emplouncnt that 
the} ma} add their \men to the solemn sentence wlicn concludcrl ’* 
All this IS admirable and shows a deep and jirofound respect for the 
tenets of faith But the practical results were not so encouraging 
Dr Bumes said, ' 1 here is no countre m \sia or rather on earth that 
IS so pcrfcctl} pnestndden .It is said to posse-ss no fewer than one 
hundred thousand tombs of saints anil MacMurdo estimated the 
expense of the ecclesiastical establishments at one third of the gross 
reeenue enjo}cd b} the state Crowe,* writing shorth after the 
KalhOra were displaced said, ‘ There is no zeal but for the propaga- 
tion of the faith, no spint but in celebrating the Id, no hbert\ but m 
feeding Saaads and no taste but in ornamenting old tombs ’ Dlliot 
says, ‘ ^luch of the conquered land was, during the whole course of 
the Arab occupation, liberally bestowed upon sacred edifices and 
institutions as w'akf or mortmain, of which some remnant dating 
from the earlier period is found caen to this day The large popula- 
tion of Sa}nd families are due to the All refugees, some of whose 
descendants settled at LakhiarT (Lak ahavi) and Matiarl (Mat 
ahavl) and as mujawars of the tomb of Lai Shrdibaz at Sehwan 
exercised much influence Many Sayids of Eastern India traced 
their first settlements to Tatta, Bakhar and other places m the Indus 
valley ’3 The populace show’ed a superstitious respect for Sayids 
Bumes remarked, ‘ The meanest wuetch w’ho can boast his origin 
from the holy stock enjoys a place in society higher than temporary 
rank can bestow’ Among the crow'ds w’ho came to me for medicme 
all readily gave place to the Sayids No person under any provoca- 
tion w’ould dare to abuse or stnke one unless at the risk of bemg tom 
to pieces by the populace, and, m consequence of the pniuleges and 
immumties they enjoy, they flock from all the neighbouring centres 
into Smd w’here they are a constant tax on the poorest of the 
inhabitants His brother. Sir Alexander Bumes, sa 5 ’s, ' The 

* Quoted m Dr Bumes ’s book, op cit 
^ = Crowe p 23 MSS Selections No 93 of 1802 

3 Elliot I, p 481 4 Bumes op cit , p 75 
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about the und 5inblc inlurL nf nnin i\r('.=:^s, of joptihr ';iip:r- 
stition cliowTi in Titti It) th( dan'-mt of o in\b!)' I k for^ tlic^hnnc 
of Shaikh Patta, Shall h of Sh iini>- lln-^ ni'ito’n hnutntr much 
opposed to the hws of I'-I’im,' he ' h-\^ Iv tran'-iiutt'd from 
generation to coiu ration and all attmipt'' of \\i < (t trie r-^ and ju^t 
goaemors ha\e iu\tr ''Urceeih d in piittin.* a '■top to it '* The real 
form and meaning of Id'itn in Sind !>- not to Ik„ foand in tlu'.' 
ebullitions of pojnilar and incredible fanatirtmi hat i« to Ik_ n ad in 
the beautiful cpintual po- ms of Sli.lh \bdu! I^itif It aaiil h most 
unfair to judge Sind b\ the form' r and forget th< I itter Pottingcr, 
commenting on this feature of Sind Muslim psjchologa, goes 50 far 
as to sa\ , ‘ Tile wliole of the religion ma\ be summed up in their 
libcraht} to Saandc, Fakirs and other religious nundicants who 
oaerrun the entire countra and who'e '-elf-will and indolence is not 
to be controlled b\ the \mlrs thems.hes Their po''Se'Ssions are 
a era great in the countr} and thea have great establislim-^nts at 
Schaaan, HaJakhandi and other places a\licre thea haac the absolute 
nght of collecting customs and transit dues ’ At Moghulbhin the 
fishing nghts had to be granted to a mosque and there aatre mana 
other instances of a aluable alienations m faa our of the pnesUa caste 
I think there can be little doubt that the tendency to pamper hoK 
men became more pronounced under the Kalhora a\ho were taqucal 
Smdhis and thcmscla es ina ested aaath a halo of sanctita as murshids, 
in aaew of their descent from the sainted Adam Sh^i The Talpurs 
could do nothmg to dicck tins tendcnca Thej added indeed to the 
number of the pnaaJcged classes b\ granting farms and showing 
extraordinara preference to the Baluchi tnbes aahom thea aaere 
afraid to oppose* The Kalhora aaere men able to dominate the 
Baluchis ‘ Durmg the penod aahen the sacred tnbe of Kalhora 
brought under their control nearly all distnets, Gujerat on the 
eastern bank of the Indus, the Karmatis and Joklnas tcaamds the 
sea, the Numnas between the aillages of Shaul and Jinger and the 
Chandias along the hills aboa e Sehaa an still maintained their inde- 
pendence or became tributaries of Khurasan and avere neaer eaen 
ba* the Talpurs more than partiall}* subdued The records show 

^ Elliot I, p 274 

- The habits of the Baluchis had not changed from the da\'S of ta ithmg- 
T?? 01^ the daj's of Aurangzeb s Goiernorship of ilultan (164S-52) 

Withington s words are memorable ' These are a people that deal much in 
camels and in these parts most of them are robbers on the hlgh^va^ and also 
on the m er murdermg such as thej" rob About the time I was in Sernda 
tte Baluchis took a boat wherem were se^ en idolators and one Portugale 
friar, which fought with them and were slam ei en* man a\ ithmgton, 
op cat. p 220 

^ from Captam Pellv 1-1-1S56 Bombai Go\ emment Records, 

^ol LXn Xew Senes p 104' 
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that m Karachi several Baluch tnbes were exempt from taxabon 
Del Hoste gives an mteresbng example of how powerful Baluchis 
had become \^Tien he was at Hyderabad two camels belongmg 
to Lieutenant Moms were stolen dunng the night from near the 
oflacers’ tent ^^^len the theft was discovered trackers were called 
in who traced the anunals to the tents of Baluchis some distance 
away ^ The matter was investigated by the Kotwal and, despite 
clear proof of the theft and the guilt of the thieves, the Mir said he 
was powerless to get them restored but would replace the camels 
hunself by two others altogether From this and other evidence 
which IS too volummous to cite it is impossible not to agree with 
Pottmger’s conclusion that the population of Smd could be divided 
into three classes the first was the pnvileged class consistmg of 
Amirs, Chiefs, Baluchis, Sayids and rehgious mendicants, the second, 
of the pastoral agnculturil and other Mussulman tnbes found all 
over Smd m the rural areas and consbtutmg the majonty of the 
populabon, and the third, of the Hmdus who were ' tyrannized over 
m the most infamous and open manner by all classes of Mussul- 
mans' * The plam facts were that theun pnvileged classes had to 
support, m the manner already descnbed, by their toil and mdustry 
the pnvileged so that the latter could lead lives of display, extrava- 
gance and mdolence 

(c) The change from Moghul to Kalhoro regwtes 

Comparmg conditions under the Kalhora with condibons under 
the Moghuls, we can find a subtle change m the categones of the 
pnvileged classes The great grantmg of pnvilege to rehgious 
persons began to be pronounced under the Kalhora, as distmct from 
the ordmary Muslim system of wakf which had existed from the 
ongmal Arab conquest The Moghuls did not exempt Baluchis, at 
least m theory, from the taxabon imposed on Muslim subjects 
generally, though it is far from likely that they were very successful 
m coUectmg the fuU demand from these tnbesmen Thus, while 
under the Moghuls the pnvileged classes consisted of the feudatory 
chiefs and offiaals, many of the latter bemg foreigners, the rest of 
the populabon, Hmdu and Muslim, were obhged to pay what the 
state demanded, the Hmdus bemg subjected to certam taxes and 
exacbons as non-Muslims, accordmg to the pracbce of Aurangzeb 
Under the Kalhora, however, it became no longer necessary to 
support an ahen Moghul bureaucracy The posibon of pnvilege 
formerly occupied by the Moghul aristocracy was taken by the 

* Del Hoste op cit , p 26 

= For the maltreatment of Hmdus see Pottmger, Postans, Bumes and 
Burton passim 
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rulers thtni'^chc'', tin )ririiu(l.u> ind I> ndinr r uunui'ir'^ 
and fakir': b(, crat) to h( tr( attd uith ; n <i \.)iif!itlu tixatmn 

s\stcm acknowlttlrid \\lul> tli< ordimr\ t ultn atm" tnd }n‘:toral 
clashes, the true ‘'tndhi': tlu fats md tain'lin' ii. tie fi'-liermi n and 
hunter*:, were fnll\ t\ploitcd 

The Hindu':' position dOerior.Utd stiil furtlu r 'liitN came 
to he rcqirdcd as a sort of roM nnm to !>•' dn\’.n upon at 
ndl All the wandonnr: nntntt rants, mostly Hindus from (mjarat, 
Jaisalmir and ^I'mv'ir, nho ciitend Smd hscimi tlu rein liable 
to the taxes that fill upon the mdiq. nous ^Illshm population 
The Baluchis wtre b\ this tiiut Ihconiinq too jioucrful to tax 
proporh and clainiul immiinit\ from the t ixation tint pressed on 
the indigenous ’Muslim jiopulation ihis ininiunil) the\ K'canie 
more and more successful m obtaining Thus the svstem nas in 
essence loss ]ust than that of the Moghuls But, as Postans has 
remarked, the common people ascre reconciled to it and had no means 
of resisting Tlic Hindus regarded the numerous demands upon 
them as a sort of capnetous income tax and doubtless the\ managed 
to pass some of them on to the consumer, as without the Hindus as 
traders and accountants the commerce of the countrx would ha\c 
stood still and the rc\cnuc s\:,tcm would ha\c been unworkable 
It happened thus that Hindus continued to h\c in Sind adiancing 
mone} to the zamindar class, financing trade and commerce, farming 
the reaenue, and owning all the pett\ shops in the Milages There 
IS no doubt that man} of them became nch, though the} had to 
adopt all lands of subterfuges to conceal their wealth It is not a 
pleasant picture But this condition of affairs w as ineMtable wath 
a capncious autocrac} ruling the land, and an exceedingl} iH- 
balanced distnbution of labour between the agncultunst and trader 
on the one hand and betw een the pn\ ilegcd and the unpn\Tlegcd 
sections of societ} on the other As the pm ilegcd sections possessed 
all the power and controlled all the militar} strength, the unpma- 
leged had no option but to accept their fate with resignation It 
was this characteristic of the goiemment of Sind which proioked 
the numerous diatribes of Enghsh critics in the early }ears of the 
nmeteenth centur}'^ But the plain fact simply was that the soaal 
condition of the country w as due to the gradual disintegration of the 
Moghul system influenced by the psychological attitude of com- 
plaisance shown by the Muslim populace m respect of autocratic 
government and its reverence for holy men In such circumstances 
the tradmg and commercial elements were crushed as between the 
upper and nether millstones A quasi-theocratic state, dependent 
on an unsound division of labour of this land, could ha\e taken no 
other form 
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men it nch respected bv the comtronaln m sp le of discreparc\ oi 
belief Under the Knlhoro dtucstt. thev became possessed of large 
landed estates granted as mint in perpetuum ’ The Sa\nds of Sind 
shovred some unnsaal pectJianties Thev would not aUou their 
daughters to marrv Muslnns of less tugnifi^ stock than their own 
If either of the parents was a Satad, the children must be called 
Saadds too Tnere was m this wa\ a considerable watenng-down of 
the ongmal Arab, Persian Tuih and other Asiatic stnuns m them 
Tnroughout the hfushm donunation of Sind for eight centuries 
there was a continual recruitment of tne saintla famihes from 
outside. It IS possibly this fact, taken m conjunction with the 
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superstitious hero-worship of the common people of Smd, which 
explams the extraordmarj^ influence which they wielded To 
understand the reason for this we must go farther back mto Smd 
history" The facts are, however, very obscure The mdigenous 
population of the Low’er Indus valle}'^ m the eighth centur}^ con- 
sisted of Hmdu races speaking a Sanskntic language During the 
days of the Arab occupation the land wns held by Arab garrisons 
supported by grants of land ‘ They were probably says Ray, 
' mainl}’’ concentrated m the important aties The mtemal 

admmistration of the countrj' was necessarily left largel}' m the 
hands of the Hmdu landlords pacing the land tax (kharaj) and the 
capitation tax * Towards the end of the tenth century 

Islam m Smd appears to have been influenced by a wave of Qarma- 
tian heresy from Eg5’pt and Iraq In the begmnmg of the eleventh 
centurj* Mahmud of Ghazni found both Multan and Mansurah m the 
occupation of this Ismaili sect From the first quarter of the 
eleventh century onwards the Arabs began to be displaced by Turks 
from the north while the local administration remamed m the 
hands of pett}'- local Hmdu chiefs Most of the population was 
converted to Islam m the fourteenth and fifteenth centimes, though 
the rulmg autocracj* of Sumra appears to have been converted earher 
Some time m the early eleventh century' (area A D 1025) the Hmdu 
tribe of Sumra became the rulers of Smd In 1228 Malik Sman-ud- 
din Chatisar, the then Sumro pnnee, submitted to Junaydi, the 
general of Iltutmish and became a vassal of the Delhi Sultan 
Accordmg to Hasan Nizami ‘ Comage was struck and prayers read 
m the name of Shamsuddin as far as Oasdar and Mekran ’ It is 
clear from the name that the rulmg family had already adopted 
Islam EUiot ( 1 , 491) beheves that thej’^ were tamted b}" the heresy 
of the Qarmatis by the eleventh centuiv’^ ad In the middle of the 
fourt^nth centuri’ the Samma displaced the Sumra (Elhot, 111,322) 
The Ain-i-Akbari states that the Sumra (Rajput) Ime of thirti’-six 
prmces ragned for five hundred years But research has established 
that the probable duration of the Sumra regime was from cuca 1023 
to area 1360, though there is confusion as to the exact dates and 
also as to the authont}’- wielded over Upper and Lower Smd, which 
have had verj* difierent histones 

The Samma seem to have come from Cutch In the Tarikh- 
i-Tahiri it IS stated that the labounng classes and landholders of 
the Samma held the Hmdu faith But Elhot shows (I, 266) that 
they were \er\- strange Hmdus, because they never drank wme 
without parta k i n g of a 5 oung bufialo calf ‘ The Samma took the 
title of Jams and them latest and greatest capital Tatta was founded 
^ Dyras'icH^story of ^.oril-rrr Ird:o,l,-p 21 : ibidem, p 22 
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on a lucks das ‘•titled hs Biahnnin .md .i<;trol(i;;( i ’ (f lliot, HI, 
273) Dunn;,' the das of Jam NiJ-lmuddin, also r dk d I'ltn Nundo, 
ssho floundKd about s n i {61. DDm ad ukMv r^ti ^md and 
the ma'''; of the conunon pioph hcr-nfu MU'.ltm 

Thoc facts Mtm to ddisb thi inlt enndu !on th.it. 

sshilcthc earlier kaduu,' fanulu of Sindsst n mflui nerd bs' ‘shfaulca'; 
and mans of the saintls fanulus contmunl to fa ‘O innuftiffd for 
manyccnturics.ssluntlu unis'. Sunni <ons( tstotKorrurrrd thes did so 
among'it a jxipulalion dccpls sscdrloil toHuuIu practice', and Hindu 
superstitions Hie result ssas twofold, first to breal down sees 
considcrabls the clt ir-cut distinction bi Iwttn ‘'urini and Shia which 
elsewhere nins like a knife edge through Miislun societ) and second, 
to make it mcsitablc that Iskmi, as far as the common people sscrc 
concerned, ssould be to a great extent influenced lis Hindu pre- 
dilections It IS stated of Sh'di MmIuI L.itif tliat, vlun quastioned 
sshethcr he ssas a Sunni or a Shi.i, he replied that he was between 
Sunni and Shia * In reahts he ssas more a Shia than a Sunni, 
because he intended at a later stage of his life to make the pilgrimage 
not to Mecca but to Kcrbela i he existence of a large number of 
unorthodox practices in tlic religion of the common people in Smd 
must almost certainly be due to Klam s being unable in a few 
hundred years to cast off the superstitions of a prc-Isk'imic belief 
The fact remains that right up to the time of Burton the austentj of 
the Arab religion s\as toned down b) practices s\hich were frowned 
on by the educated Mussulm.'uis \\ hethcr the exaggerated respect 
for the pir is due to the remains of Hindu influences of hero-worship 
cannot be predicated but it is possible that some such influence 
has been at work in Sind Another form that popular belief took 
was to carry to extremes what is little less than worship of the dead 
How are w'e to explain the extraordinary phenomenon of Hindus 
visiting Mussulman shnnes and making votive ofTenngs at them, and 
the general easy-going character of Smd orthodoxy ’ The question 
IS important because the poetry of Shah Abdul Latif, whde itself 
in the true tradition of Islamic mysticism, nevertheless exercises 
over Hindus m Smd a spell almost as complete as that cxcrased by 
it over Muslims The complex religious histoiy' of the country has 
therefore produced some surprising results an almost incredible 
veneration for Sayids as such, a great accretion of superstitious 
practice m the behef of the multitude, and a common basis of under- 
standing, by Muslim and Hindu alike, of the mystical message of 
Islam as expoimded m the teachings of the Smdhi Muslim mystics 
Before deahng with the hfe of Shah Abdul Latif we must examme 
a httle more closely the implications of these facts As regards the 
» GurbuxSnl Shah jd Rtsalo. 1 , p 50 
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vcncralionm winch S.u icB, pir-; and holy men were held, there is an 
oNcmhclnnng ma-vs of c\idence in the Tuhfat-al-Kir.Tm and in the 
pages of Burton The Saud who was also a pir exercised as a 
nnirshid o\cr hi^^ murids an almost regal pow'er The pir w'as 
usualh connected with some shrine He w-as m\ested with the 
pag (turban) He sat, as on a throne, upon his holy seat, himself 
the gadmislnn before whom on saints’ da}>s the multitude came to 
offer obeisance ^Mlen he went on tour to visit his murids his 
progress was one of almost regal magnificence He rode a gaily 
caparisoned camel attended by bands of followers usually dressed 
in some kind of uniform and armed wath an assortment of arms 
Tlie devout pressed forw ard for the honour of touching his stirrup 
leathers The pir had thus a spiritual power w'hich was ahvays 
tending to take temporal forms, exactly as happened in the most 
influential da) s of the papacy in medieval Europe The pir received 
the offerings of his murids, settled their disputes often ver}' satis- 
factonl) , and led the prayers on solemn occasions The countryside 
became in this waj^ the home of an immense number of these petty 
impcna The whole system was of course closely bound up with the 
theocratic, or, if the phrase may be used wathout cnticism, the 
hierarcliical organization of Islam, as elaborated through the centimes 
out of the simple foundation of faith laid by the Prophet of Arabia 
The extravagance of many of these ebullitions of popular rehgion, 
however, often earned the disapproval of the more mtellectuaUy- 
minded of Iilushm theologians The Kalhora were the murshids of 
the Talpurs It w'as because of the hold they thus possessed over 
the Baluch shepherd tribe that the Kalliora were able to use the 
Talpurs for their own political aggrandizement When the Kalhora 
commanded as murshids, the Talpurs as murids had to obey The 
veneration of the murid for the murshid did not m essence have 
much to do wth the personal character of the latter In Islam, 
as in every other rehgion, many of the persons most venerated have 
in their personal character done little to ment the respect in which 
they were held But human nature being what it is, and as the 
desire for personal power hes deep m the heart of most men, there 
was no help for occasional abuses under any system however stnet 
Actually, it was an outrageous act by a Kalhoro which shocked the 
pubhc opmion of the day and led to the displacement of the Kalhora, 
the murshids, by the Talpurs, their murids The abuse of veneration 
could not, therefore, be earned beyond the hmits which the pubhc 
conscience would tolerate 

As regards the accretion of superstitious practice upon the plam 
austenty of Islam m Sind the evidence is overw'helimng Many 
instances can be cited from the Tuhfat-al-Kiram In his Folklore 
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to sorrc sacT.-d shnr: o~ vo' r-an n S-ra Jar'ca n h*s accoant 
of the Ciar-dco sat s ' Near S"incacpZr there ^ a pair of large 
rrillsto-es in a garden abaat foar feet :n a arretcr. It is on the 
bari!-:a of the Date canal, so cahe-d fro~j Dato Khtha a man 
reno-mied fo' his vealtn ard tre carais eng by hm, as fo" bis nn- 
bonnded lib-iralitt- He t'as Cnanccohah s Hatim of Ta^'t'T It is 
related of nm teat ro or e passen ms doo- unfed and the above mill- 
stones are na*^ considered sacred For vre are toM that God v-as so 
pleased ^th his mery ana liberaLty trat e^ cn if a handful of gram 
mas thromn m tne supply of Soar was equal to all demands Trey 
are approached vnth bare feet and the preemets are kept m cleanlmess 
and good order. There is a tomb over the remains of a celebrated 
ptr on poles, rotmd which are seen the heelropes of hoises For 
vdienever an animal m the ne-ghhotirncx>d is aSicted witn disease 
the owner praya at tne tomb and on tee recoverv of the animal oders 
the heelropes in gratttude for the saint's assistance. If a person 
breaks a cranch of the tree which overshadows the tomb he is 
snpposec to be doomed to meet with some mishap.’^ 

* “Wr/vu pp, 229-30 = jE.~£g cp err. n: Bor^rav Go— emmem Records 
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Khizr, or Elias, was supposed to have drunk of the fountain of the 
waters of hfe and believed not to die till the last trump Khwa]o 
Khizr was for this reason called in Sind Zinda Pir (The Living Pir) 
He had a shnne on an island in the Indus at Sukkur He was the 
patron samt of waters and nvers and hence had come to be regarded 
as the god of the nver Indus Muslims offered him oblations of 
lamps and flowers These were launched upon the nver on Thurs- 
day evemngsm the fifth month of the solar year At this time there 
was held the festival of the Bera (raft) when a raft was launched 
upon the nver m honour of hun ^ In the mosque of IHiwa] o Khizr at 
Sukkur there is an mscnbed stone datmg from ad 952-3 which reads 

' Know, that when this fabnc was raised 
Khwajo’s waters encompassed it about 
This pleasmg hemistich Khizr wrote 
“ In the court of God the date is found ” 

Burton gives more particulars of this strange nver cult, m which 
Islam and Hmdmsm are cunously mtermmgled He also quotes 
at length a hymn m honour of the nver Indus 

The debasement of Islam found m these and similar practices 
seems undoubtedly to have been due to the popular rehgion of the 
mdigenous Smdhis, sometimes called J ats The J ats constituted the 
majonty of the population It is thus quite clear that m the Islam 
practised by these people, very punctihous m the performance of 
external duties, there subsisted a vast body of superstitious behef 
datmg from before the days of Islam 

But let us pass from these extravagances of the personal rehgion 
of the unlettered multitude to the true achievement of the Smdhi 
gemus in the life and poetry of Shah Abdul Latif He is mcompar- 
ably the greatest man whom Smd has yet produced m the realm of 
imagmative art The whole of the present work up to this pomt 
has been wntten solely for the purpose of makmg clear the kmd of 
people amongst whom he hved and the histoncal background of their 
age Without a deep histoncal understandmg of these matters no 
one unfamihar with Smd as a country and unacquamted with the 
Smdhi language can hope to realize the depth of his gemus or the 
meanmg of his verse He is the real jewel of the Kalhoro age He 
has wntten poetry that deserves a wider pubhc than it has yet 
attracted His hfe is an epitome of the age m which he hved and of 
the rural cwcumstances of the people amongst whom he dwelt The 
fact that smce his poetry was composed it has retamed its universal 
appeal proves that the spontaneity of his message hes deep m the 

* Raverty Mihran of Stftd, op cit , p 491 
- ibid , p 492 
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hearts of all chs*-- ‘^o{ ?in<Vv population, Mu'shni and Hindu, h'tttrod 
and unlettt.rcd The roaenn tmivt be (It, it, d< spite tin dfbasinient 
of rclicion which We have just roiisKhrid, then is in liis poetr\ 
something of hudicr and imbUr contmt in this (vposition of Islam 
than can be depreciated bv the < \tTa\ni:anr< s of irnnrancc and 
sujtcrstition In the second part of this worl 1 shall < ndf a\our to 
explain and interpret this nn aiiing in tht lit lit of tin eircunistanc(> 
of (he poet's da\ with nftrcnce to the inttlKctual and nnstical 
dcaclopmcnt of Islam 

II TU Life of Shell. A Hu! Lahf 
There IS no rcalK satisfactora account of Slnih \hdul I atif s life 
Nor will there c\cr he The facts of his life ha\c hu n hut sparseh 
recorded m script Most of w hat is know n comes from oral tradition 
Until the eighties of last centur\ it was still possible to trace oral 
tradition up to its source because old men wire still .ah\o who could 
recall what their grandfathers had told them and some at least of 
these grandfathers must ha\c been contimjxirancs of the poet 
Saaad-w orship being howo\cr what it is, man% of the items in the 
oral tradition must be treated with great caution Main of them 
of the miraculous order must be ruled out altogether Thet arc 
mcreh part of the halo of a growinii sunthood Miracles of this 
kmd are like fames Thev cease to exist when people no longer 
bchexe in them The most competent student of Shrih ‘\bdul 
Latif’s life IS Mirra Kalich BCg His assiduity was remarkable 
He had the good fortune to be able to test for himself the qualit\ 
of the oral tradition from the lips of men who had it from the bps 
of men who had seen ShMi \bdul Latif m the flesh and spoken with 
him This source is now stopped There is no likelihood of an> 
further accretion of hard facts thouqh this w ill not pre\ ent the oral 
tradition from do\ eloping further Man\ of the facts collected bj 
Mirza Kalich Beg are prefaced b\ some such phrase as ‘ Men sa\ 
that ’ or ‘ Thc\ wnte that We must, tlicnfore cmplo\ the tests 
of e\adence to compute their worth Professor Gurbuxani’s edition 
of tlie Risalo represents the latest scholarship on the poet and his 
poetrj' Some enquirj’- of the kind conducted b\ Mirza Kalich Beg 
was made also bj Da} aram Gidumal and Lilaram W atanmal But 
there is httle m their researches that cannot be found better in Mirza 
Kalich Beg’s work 

The exact dates of the poet’s birth and death are not known But 
the e\adence is m favour of his ha\*mg been bom m 16S9 and lia\nng 
died m 1752 His life coinaded almost exactly wath the change 
from iloghul to Kalhoro rule m Smd Wflien Aurangzeb died Shall 
Abdul Latif w as a youth of eighteen 5 ears of age As a } oung man 
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before iiimu a*: tlu fninoneSa\ id Abdul Knilni (flonul rirr.i a r> i6oo) 
whoso durgrdi w.iv at Htilrf m tin (juiU I'diil.i of the 1 h d^'iTdiad 
district ind is still n gn it place of ^(arh pihpinnr;! for its Shlfi 
Karim f.ur (nuro) luld on th* sunt s ‘ ^Ir^ ' dn It is not known 
how the famiU had muintid to Htilrl or win, in (he fincntions 
immediately prtctdim: ‘shrih \bdnl Latif s birth, it had n tumid to 
the MCimty of Matiarl Hut tin post's fitlnr ‘st\ic 1 Habib Shrih, 
was InanR at a place c.dhd ll'di H.twrh now in ruins, not far from 
Matiari when Shfili Abdul Katif was born '1 hi f>o t was, therefore, 
bom to a position of du,mit\ and j'owtr as om of the prnili/,'(‘d class 
treated with the superstitious nspi ct di scnlied in a prtn lous chapter 
He was, as an Englishman mmht say, horn with a siUer spoon in 
his mouth He himself ne\or showid any jh rsnnal disire to use his 
position unw’orlhiK All through his hfe hi f\imfd no hking for 
the comforts and clcg.inccs that apptal to worldly -niindid men 
His whole life was one of contintnce and abstemiousness then 
suflicicnlly rare amongst the race from which he sprang He was 
characterized by a gentleness of manner and sjieech, an innate 
gentlcmanhncss, a bent of kindness, compassion and generosity 
w’hich make liim, as a man, a person worthy of the utmost respect 
He is said to lia\o hated cruelty and to ha\e been unable to bear to 
beat an animal or Ccause physical pain to man or beast In an age 
and amongst a population that set little store by chastity, he 
exhibited low’ards women a self-control that was remarkable He 
left no heir, and the oral tradition, winch in this respect there is no 
reason to disbelieve, records the decorum and dignity of his family hfe 
According to the oral tradition collected by' numerous enquirers, 
the poet in his prime was a well-set-up, handsome, bearded man of 
average height w'lth fine black eyes, an intelligent face, a noble 
forehead and the solemn look of a deep-thinking and penetrating 
mmd overcast wuth thought At Bhit arc stiU preserved several 
rehes of him , the long stick he used to use when walking, his 
turban, a piece of cloth he wore, and the beggar’s bowl of coconut 
husk from which he ate and drank frugally The first y'cars of 
his boy'hood w'ere spent at HaJa Haw ell Some time later his father, 

Shah Habib, went to hve in a nearby vollage called Kotri, which, like 
Hala Haw'eli, is also m ruins today, and there Shah Abdul Latif spent 
some of the years of his adolescence That ascetic trend of his 
nature w'hich led him to frequent the company of holy men and 
spend days by himself m solemn contemplation did not accord wath 
the position which his father deemed due to his son But Shah 
Abdul Latif showed his mettle by hvmg his hfe m his own way For 
a person of that age he was well travelled It is tnie that he did 
not travel far, but he visited some of the lands adjoining Sind and 
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traversed a great part of Smd m his quest for rehgious truth In 
this way he brought to the practice of his poetry a breadth of view 
which he could not have shown had he remained contmuously in 
the centre of the self-satisfied Sa3ud society of those days estabhshed 
m the neighbourhood of Matiari and Hala ^ 

A fnend of his younger da5fs was one Mirza Moghul Beg, who, in 
1713, died an untimely death at the hands of robbers and whose 
daughter he eventually mamed The mdependent ways of the 
young ascetic and contemplative were certam to arouse the jealousy 
of the orthodox ' hierarchy ’, especially as the fame of the yoxiag 
man vuth his samtly manner of hvmg was beconung knoivn and was 
attracting to him a number of murids At this stage of his hfe, 
therefore, he found himself ranged agamst the Sayids of Mabaii who 
succeeded for a time m enhstmg the support of Nur Muhammad 
Kalhoro, then the most powerful man m Smd The KaUiora, as I 
have already explamed, were greatly mfluenced by the Sa5ads and 
the holy men whom they dared not antagonize This fact must 
explam the early hostihty of Nur Muhammad Kalhoro to a young 
rehgious leader of mdependent and unorthodox views Nur 
Muhammad Kalhdro, however, became later convmced of the 
smcenty and worth of this remarkable young man and attached 
himself to him m fnendship Indeed tradition hkes to add that the 
birth of Ghulam Sh^ Kalhoro was the result of the blessmg of 
Shah Abdul Latif 

By this tune Shah Abdul Latif was showmg the strength of his 
poetic fervour by the composition of some of his powerful poems 
which soon attracted the ready attention of an admirmg pubhc 
The next stage of his hfe was marked by the further devdopment 
of his genius, when he cut himself off from the old ties and founded 
a village of his oivn at a place caEed Bhit (sandhill), so called from 
its bemg built on sandhills, m the true ascetic spmt of the rehgious 
eremite Bhit itself, though unattractive as a residence, was set m 
the midst of stnkmg scenery It was dose to the Krrar lake which 
was fed by the AJi Ganj or Pahar canal There were several small 
sheets of water near by with trees and a certam richness of greenerj'’ 
not common m the and land of Smd except m the immediate 
vicuuty of the nver or its large nveram branches Mirza Kallch 
Beg and Gurbuxani give some account of the topographj'^ of Bhit 
as It was m Shah Abdul Latif’s tune It was charactenstic of the 
man that he hdped to build the luUage with his oum hands The 

^ Gurbuxani saj-s that he \nsited the places of pilgrimage m Smd and 
Lakhpat, Gimar, Jaisalmir, the hills on the irestem borders of Smd. LShut 
L5.makan, Hmglaj, Sabar Sakhi and e\ en irent to ICabuI and KandahSr But 
I do not know on what authontj he holds that Shah Abdul Latif ent so far 
Shah JO RtsSIo, Gurbux5nl s edition, I, p 21 
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whole episode hnd a \nid popular apjval enh inr( d hv the hcl that 
he wa*; now rcichuip the ‘:iiiiutnt of hr'. {K)Wi r t })ix-t and a^ a man 
of samth reputation ‘ Iht la t \< ir-. of hi'' lih virc sjynt in a 
halo of <;anctity in w Inch the re\ ere nc> of ItK follow cr-, for him pi i\ eel 
an important part T hoU'^an<L would totii' to h\ti n to tin imu^ic 
of his poctr\ and to cn]0\ the h* antv of it> mt It i'- ■- ud that 

he had intended to make the piIiTinnjp to Kerin la in the 1 1'-t few 
\cars of his life, hut was dissuidcd from domi: so h\ the insistence 
of his followers that he should not desert them Instead of rtoing 
to Kcrbcla Sfi.lh Abdul Latif is said to ha\e coiujxxd the faur 
KCdaro which deals with the store of Ilesan and Ilusaiii It is 
recorded that shortlj before* Ins death ho retired into solitude 
Coming out again he jH'rformed his ablutions, put on .i white sheet 
and ordered the singing of songs When the music sto[iped, he fell 
into a rcecric of dninc contemplation * 

How far Shlh Abdul Latif was an educated man has ])ro\cd a 
great puzzle to scholars The popular tradition is that lie had no 
regular education hut taught himself c\crj thing Popular tradition 
in this respect is, howeecr, unreliable His poems show clearh an 
acquaintance wath Arabic and Persian far hc\ond the ordinaiy 
accomplishments of his time It is certain that he was familiar 
wath the work of Jairduddin Rum! Indeed it is related that Nur 
Muhammad Kalhoro, from whom he had become estranged, won 
back the poet’s fa\our by presenting him wath a fine cop} of the 
l\Iasnawa An imposing tomb was built for liis bodj bj Ghulani 
Shdh Kalhoro m 1754, according to the tradition, in the 3 car that 
Nur ^luhammad KalliOro died Lilaram \\ atanmal states^ that the 
Koran, the Masnawa of Jalaluddin Rumi, and the Sindlii verses of 
Shah Karim were alwa3's in the poet’s hands If there is an}' truth 
m this stor}', and tliere probably is some, it w'ould dispose of the 
assertion that the poet was not a well-educated man The m}'stical 
form of his poetr}' could never have been achieved wathout a deep 
and sympathetic understandmg of the mystical development of 
Islam that came to India through the work of the great Persian 
poets Thus whatever the facts of Shah Abdul Latif’s education 
may have been (and it is a typical conceit of hero w'orship to pretend 
that all knowledge came to him as a sort of special revdation) it is 
clear that his education w'as neither superficial nor contemptible 
Tradition says that he did not write his poems at all but that they 
were collected and transcribed by amanuenses This passes the 

^ His father Habib Kh 5 n died in 1742 and was buried in Bhit a fen paces 
from where later m 1754 Sb 5 h Abdul Latif’s omi tomb ivas erected at the 
expense of GhulSm ShSh Kalhoro 

® Sharah iMtifi, Part I, p 7 

3 Shah Latif \>y Lilaram Watanmal, p il 
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Appendix II 


The Ships of the East India Company trading in Sind during 
PART OF the Eighteenth Century 

Names of vessels mentioned as bemg m the Smd trade about 
1758-60 

Defence (wrecked near Shahbunder), Swallow, Drake, Bombay, 
Success, Revenge, Despatch, Tartar, Houghton, Stormont, Tiger 


Marine Force for Service of Bombay [or Surat) 



Burthen computed at 
Merchants Tonnage 

Number of European 
commanders or 
officers included 

Number of Christian 
Topasses 

— 

Number of lascars 
or country sailors 

Total number of 
seamen on board 
each vessel 

Number of guns 

Sire of guns 
(pounders) 

Revenge ship 


* 100 

20 

40 

160 

20 

12 

Bombay grab 


■ 80 

' 16 

34 

130 

20 

9 

Drake ketcb 


40 

12 

24 

76 

14 

6 

Success ketch 

145 

16 

10 

16 

42 

12 

4 

Tartar grab 

200 

16 

10 

16 

42 

12 

4 

Tiger gallivat 

43 

2 

<7 

16 

20 

5 

1=2 

4 = 1 

Swallow galley 

160 

16 

0 

j 20 

42 

14 

4 


Notes on Vessels 

Ship Revenge contmues to be a very serviceable cruizer and 
a pnme sailor , may last a number of years , she proceeded under 
the command of Admiral Steevens to the Coromandel coast in 
l^Iarch last 

Drake ketch conbnues a verj^ semceable cruizer and may last 
many years , she amved from Bussorah the 22nd October since 
which she has been cleaned and repaired and is now ready for semce 

Success ketch continues a \ erj useful cruizer , she sails pnme 
well and may last many 3 cars with necessar} repairs She has 
been chiefly emplo3ed m come3Tng the trade, etc to and from 
the northw ard and cruising off the port 
















i,s.s sn \n Ai'.Dn. i \ i ii oi iim i 

ptfirt < < 1 « (1 tfi 'U.ili uitli «!<' fnr 

lluropc m Mirch nnd thin to lu ju'fd'hip U (if-.nhroon 

farlttr f nth *>ln hn*! lx r-n pon* 10*^1 in 1 \ <\cr‘mrt the month 
of April hst to h\ ns n pu ud ship in tint tm r diirnu tin num'-oon 
blit b\ ‘itro'is of wt ntlirr sht \\ is ohhip d to I'o Untu thinrn to futrli 
wlicrc she rennnud fnr ‘onu tnn* h* foil <!i( ntntmd, she is 
a \cr\ useful cruirer and ‘ uK will and will hst a nuinhir of \tirs 
with common upurs ‘^he is diih I'jvrtid 

lyi^cr GttIJttJl IS still it "si ind\ win re slie rontinuis to Ihj of 
great scr\ico , but n old and nnnot h’ t loni; 

Sti iillo.L and I Iv rttllti tls an still nnplosed to the northward 
and answer c\trcnul\ well as this an both good stout \csscls 
nnd ma) last a nuinbtr of \rars 

(I'rom Public Department I)iar\ 15, i/ho, pp i<’30'|3 Dated 
31 December 1760 ) 
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COMPARATnn StaTCMI NT 01 Tin CtlTl\ATION OF THE 
Principal Grains in thi Ciixndookaii Purglnnah 

TAKEN FROM Till RETURNS OF THE SPRING, MIDDLE AND 

Autumn Crops, 1255 and 1256 A 11 (18^5-6) 


I Spring crop ' Autumn crop Multlle crop 


1" 

1 

1 

1255 1 

Blglns 1 

J256 ' 
Blglns , 

J 255 ' 

Blglns 

1.56 
Blglns j 

1255 

Blglias 

' 1256 

1 BIgIn'' 

Pease 

4,696 

5083 


1 

1 

I 

Barley 

4.631 

4 246 


1 



Wheat 

4 200 

4.250 





Gram ' 

3 000 

2,460 

1 




Mustard 

1 500 

30 

1 




Goolmasfar 


II 



1 


Jowarl 1 

9 I 


30,964 

57550 

! 


Rice 1 



40,000 1 

1 34 000 

I 


BSjhree I 



6,757 

11,892 



Moong ' 



3,500 

3,470 



Koonjud 1 



2,427 

2,250 



Mandawah 



124 

250 



Cotton ' 





8.475 

7,239 

Sugar 





223 

106 

Indigo 





19 

10 


190 
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^Ol 
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1 
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1711 \\t Mul trt'-'-id Kail o'O 

cxtcrd-v powc' in Lti,<r 
Sindh 


i7i9{nrrrox) DcnilioiX XrX'ul nm 
r"d Knlhcnj md Nur 
Muhamrn-vd Knlhoro 
bccor'cs Khudn \ur Kh-in 


173b Xfir Muhimimd Knlhoro 
bccomcc SubodXr ol SmJ 

174® KJdir Shih inx-ndcs S nd 
nthich becomes subject to 
Perstn 


1750 Sind becomes subject to 
Afghan Kmgdom of \bmad 
Shah Duranl 

175- D'a'h of .-ftciil La't/ Shah c' 

n t . j * 


^754 Ahmad Shah Duronl inn-ades 
Smd flight and death of 
Aur Muhammad KalhOro 

^ 757 ~S Commotion and cixnl u-ax 
m Smd endmg m ascen- 
d^cj of GhuLam Shah 
Kalhoro 


I \ 1 Ii 01 nun 

ill > / 1* •/; ' 

I' \ iji ' X " - '1 n 
t' ex" ’ ^ it’ 10 * Ir ' ' 

1' '' \l **'t i”! ' " I'-*'- 

r '1 

tf ’•7 1< " h \ ' ' (X •'n 1 ’ ji.nr 

' ('• - 1 . Ir ' a 

< l iv 


17 . \c-r'‘n'r''t Iv-'-it"-* 

t’ ' 1 cn-jar- alont 
1" t* *'• 

*7 '7 It-'’ (' Xu-nnK-ir’i n-d 

nuc" " o' Ih’Ad.r 
S' ^’i 

»7'-o I ^ o" ii' i\ o rnli’i rnst 

J-Jn trai'ir- co" j-nn 'S 

171: \cxrs O'! o' Jn’ jrdir S’" ih 


J7J3 \ccc 1 on of ratfll! 'It a- 

171*) \cvcv lon of Xlul nmrad 
S' '.h 

17.0 O tc o' iCi’twi I'ccomes 
1 cnKlitan. 

1731 Comjxnct I'^’u'ccn the Nirtm 
nnd the ain-’ithns 

1730 Sick of Delhi b\ Ntdir S'' ah 


17^^ Outbreak of W nr of \ustnan 
Succession 

17^5 Vhmad Shah Durant begins 
mn-asion of India 

t 740'54 War of Succession m 
Carnatic 

* 750-4 War betuxen English and 
French Compames m 
Carnatic 

1754 Accession of \lnmglr II 


1756-S Sikhs nse m the Punjab 
1756-63 Senen Years War 
1757 Battle of Plassen 
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Events i>. Suid Ht story’ 

175S English Companj's Facton 
established at Tatta 


176S Foundation of Hj-derSbad 

1767-S and 1773 ' Tnhfat-al- 

KirSm ’ "written bj Ah ShSr 
KSnia 

1771 Death of GhnlSm Sh 5 h 
Kalhoro 

1773 Accession of Timur Shah at 
ISbul 

1775 Misgoiemment in Smd 

English factor}' at Tatta 
gi\en up 

1776 SarfarSz Khan Kalhdro 

deposed for misgoi emment. 

177S Ghuiam Xabi Khan Kalhdro 
becomes ruler of Smd 

177S Ci\"il ivar between Kalhdra 
and Taipurs begms 


1703 Death of Timur Shah 


1S03 Ascendanci of Taipurs finallj 
established 


Evotts tn Indian Hisloiy 
175S Mardthas occupj Punjab 

1760 Battle of Wandiwash defeat 

of the French bj Coote 
Marathas capture Delhn 

1761 Defeat of the ilarathas at 

Panipat by Ahmad Shah 
Durani 

1764 Sikhs become masters of 

Lahore 

1765 Chi e obtains ‘ dlwani ' of 

Bengal for East India 
Compani 


1771 arren Hastings Goi emor of 
Bengal 


1776 War •wi'th Jlarathas 

177S France declares vrar on 
Bntam 


17S3 Treat} of ^'e^sallles French 
possessions m India 
restored 

1703 ^^ar with France 

Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal 

East India Compani s charter 
renewed 

1709 Capture of Sermgapatam and 
death of Tlpu Sultan 

iSoi ^rmexabon of the Carnatic 


1S17 Third and last Mardtha \tar 

1S23 RanjitSinghmostero'Mnltan 
Kashmir and Pcshdwar 
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Non c'\ nil ‘'ll I tt' I. A' i> 1 1 " ‘ nn I \no'. oi 

Ol 11 ' T\l \\o! I'S 

T hn worl contim^ nnn\ tr unlilt r of \ril) r, rc-nn 

and Sindhi words I Jn\( not tJio udit it ii'C< tia or (k ’nb’e 
m a boo!- which is nu int to apjv il to tiu pt acral rc ukr to cmplo} 
the M stem of Iranshtiratio I approctd Iw th< Ko\nl \sntic Socict) 
Thin I ha\c not shown In di icntic d nnr! s tht distinction between 
the lanoin fornn of the !i s ' t ' d ' and 7 ' sountk which 
occur m \rabit, Ikrsnn and Siiulhi The ab'cnce of tlie distin- 
guishing niarl-n n not Id oh to trouble schohrs of \rib'c and IV.'iUn 
who arc familiar with the correct ‘iiH.lhni: lieulerc, howcier, 
who arc ignorant of the \rabic, Persian and Smdln characters find 
m phonetic mcticulomncsi. increh a dnturhance and nnno\ancc 
which has no compensating ad%antagcs Where Oriental words 
ha\c become Anglicized into some gcncralh accepted form I ha\c 
used these forms But otherwise I haae followed a s\stcm which 
remains faithful to the ongmal to the extent that a'jpiratcd and 
breathed sounds arc indicated b} the presence of the letter ‘ h 
Thus I ha\c accepted words like ‘ Sind ’ and ' Sukkur ' when on 
a principle of formal consistcncj I should lia\c wntten ‘Sindh 
and ‘ Sakhar ’ The transliteration of Smdln words is difficult 
because exerx word m Sindhi ends in a \owel sound cither pure or 
nasalized Burton endeavoured, m some of his notes to his History 
of Sindh, to show these final short xowels The result is not satis- 
factory and I ha\e not followed his example I ha\e, therefore, 
omitted all the final short xowels where these occur Another 
difficulty wath Smdhi is the frequency of nasalized sounds which 
cannot be represented conxcmently by any form of Enghsh trans- 
bteration Scholars of language who are interested in this matter 
must go to the Smdhi alphabet for instruction In the numerous 
quotations from old records and from wTitmgs of past generations 
which I have gix en I have almost always retamed the spelhng found 
m the ongmals, even though this spellmg is more often than not 
erroneous This explanation will make clear the apparent mcon- 
sistency with which the same words are spelt throughout this w^ork 





Appendix VII 


Note on the Rekerences to Sind in the Bombay 

Government Records in the Bombay Record Office 

An examination of the press hsts pubhshed shows an enormous 
gap in the references to the trade of the Company m Smd The 
earhest reference traceable is one dated 8 December 1646 (the first 
year available) from the ship ‘ Hart ’ at Smdy Road from John 
SpiUer, Henry Gary and Gilbert Hamson Letters from the 
same three persons and from Nicholas Scrivener are found addressed 
from Tahthh, Kandearah tiU 1657, when the last letter is from 
Nicholas Scnvener regardmg the Company’s cargo of lead on 
13 October 1657 From that date there is a complete blank till 
25 November 1744, when there is a letter from Sir S5Tnmons at 
Tattah to the Chaef and Factors at Surat Thereafter references 
to Smd become more numerous but are not common till 1758, 
when the Smd Factory was re-estabhshed There is a regular 
record of the Smd Factory from August 1762 to Jul)^ 1764. the 
letters bemg dated sometimes from Tatta and sometimes from 
Shaw Bunder In a list of Company’s Covenanted seiv^ants at 
Bombay and Factones subordinate there is no mention of any 
servant residmg m Smd There is mention of factones at Gombroon , 
Bussorah, Gulph of Persia and Camba}' This hst is mth a letter 
dated 28 August 1739 and covers the tune of service of factors 
dunng the penod 1712 to 173S 

In the Press List of Ancient Documents for 1646-1700 the 
foUoving years are unrepresented 1648-55, 165S-9 The record 
for some of the years of the penod is also very scantj' From 1701 
to 1719 there is ver^' httle record for the following years 1705-7, 
and nothmg at all for the years 1710 to 1718 
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Introduction 


Principles of Poetry and Poetical Criticism 

' Poetry like ‘ romance ’ and ‘ rebgion ’ and other general terms 
of the same nature, is a word of vast but undefined meanmg Poetry 
m the sense of poetical composition is capable of exammation from 
two utterly diverse pomts of view, the exotenc and the esoteric 
The former is concerned with form and expression as a mere techmcal 
achievement m the exposition of language The latter deals -with 
poetry as a vehicle of thought and meanmg It also takes vnthm 
its scope the aesthetic or the pleasure-givmg quahty of poetry Now 
it IS precisely because of the confusion prevalent m most works of 
hterary cnticism and aesthetics m respect of the two-sided character 
of this esoteric exammation of poetry that it is necessarj'^ to guard 
agamst an extremely common fallacj’^ This fallacy anses from a 
failure to distmgmsh between the content of a thought and the state 
of mmd of the person thmkmg about it The pomt iviU be made 
clear by considenng for a moment the parallel case of aesthetics, 
which IS concerned with the meanmg and value of beauty ' People 
ask,’ sa3's ^Ir Sturge INIoore, ' whj' is this beautiful ^ ’ ‘ Authonties 
reply,’ he contmues, ‘ because all its parts are subordmated accord- 
mg to their degree of essential truth, as Colendge taught , or 
because it resolves an emotional conflict, as ]\Ir Richards now 
professes at Cambndge, or because it is mtuitive, as Signor Croce 
has thundered from Italj'’ But no these mgemous dicta ansver 
the VTong question " ^^^lat is true about beautj’- ^ ” v as not what 
we meant to ask, but “ ^^’hat makes beauty endent — ^For beauty 
can alone be seen b}' admiration The mtellect cannot see it Now 
is this sound ^ It is not There is a complete confusion of thought 
runnmg through the argument There is a failure to distmguish 
between the qualities that satisfy the canons bj’’ which a thing can 
be declared beautiful and the emotional content of the person aw are 
of a beautiful thing A more adequate anal5'sis would show that 
beauty cannot be apprehended unless there is m the act an mtcllectual 
judgement as well as a feehng of pleasure Thejudgementiscertainl} 
an actmtv of the reasonmg mmd whereas the expenence of pleasure 
is a flowing of the emotions m a particular direction Nothmg but 
muddled thmkmg can result from confusmg the two together in a 
\ague mental simthesis 

* “ini 0 tr for Aphrvdj*f, p 153 
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Xow th' 1 iivt o{ xt vlis<h In jn t 1)*^ ri tijtirtrri .n 

rc'ptrt of Iv iiit\ 1 \(;\ mnin.n'iU jti tr Jki t of 

in oxir Tppnrt ifion (>f }K;» ti\ fl'tif irt < rnihth both ■xnintflUctml 
jndpi num nnil ,itj t \j)' of pi* <M.fr I p'ol-’' m fnn ti' i": 

wlnt tnnbh tjs to »!■ i jd^' tli it \ c/ n un roMij-i ition of I mfpnce i' 
IHx'ln .iiid uh it (liln t< nintc i’ff'>!pxtr> from !> id tr\ ' llic 
answer is • isu r to u xrh if wi tinifnib r tint in tin .ippoTi.ition 
of poctr; thu( nt tliru 'fpat.itt ili.t-nt llKn first an 
cxamnntion <>( t'tund form, wn,<l‘ lini'utoi tiuthtn, srlijcct 
matter and nuisicd ( oinj^asitii.n flu'r i s, (-onfi, an intdlccltnl 
judgement as to tlu nu am.i ' ind sitmifir 'nri of the thought 
expressed m this ixtirml fo’m 1 he • i , liiird, an eniotio.nl 
attitude called lip In the' at stlu tic < of the }KHtr_\ fin the mind 
The first IS (he e \oteric point of eu w 1 ht' s. e ond and third together 
constitute the esoteric point of \iew i he first tltnuru can be 
isolated and made an (\terml object caj''blc of scirntific anahsis 
b\ certain fairlt well recoi^nired stindards Jhe second is an 
exercise of the rational facultt 1 he third is piiroh a pstchological 
actuitx It IS chicdt due to the \ agarics of the aesthetic taste 
that so man\ dnergent opinions arc held on tlic merits of ans 
particular poetical composition It follou.s from this argument 
that in order to understand an\ piece of poetrx fiilK we must be 
able to examine it as n matcnal constniction m language and 
rh} thm, to grasp the ideas it seeks to con\ c_\ , and to cxpcncncc the 
pleasure which it is intended to communicate According, therefore, 
as a piece of poetry satisfies these standards of good and skilful 
composition, of dearness, digmt} and tnith m its ideas, and of 
aesthetic excellence it is to be judged as good poetn These arc 
the three entena of poetical \aluc Each belongs to a dearly 
distinguishable field of mental actn it} Nothing but confused 
thinking wall be found in any litcmarx criticism which fails to 
recognize this fundamental fact 

The point merits further examination Let me take an instance 
at random from modem hterar} criticism ' It is eiident sa}S 
Dr I A Richards m his Principles of Literary Criticism, ' that the 
bulk of poetry consists of statements which only the a er}’’ foolish 
would think of attemptmg to xenf} They are not the kind of 
things w'hich can be verified Poetr}’^ affords the dearest example 
of this subordmation of reference to attitude It is the supreme 
form of emotive language Nowg here a number of generahzations 
made about poetry Not only are the generahzations untrue 
f manner m which they are expressed shows that the function 
o ^e mtellect and the aesthetic activity which forms the eqmpment 
^ Principles of Literary Cnlicism, pp 272-3 
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for the apprecianon of poetry have beea confosed vath each, other. 
The statement that poetry is the supreme form of emotive language 
cannot be substantiated. There are many kinds of emotive 
language Rhetoric and prayer are well-knovm kinds Who shah 
decide vrhich of the many forms of emotive language is supreme - 
At the best Dr Richards’ statement is merely a doubtful opimon 
But perhaps all that is meant is that poetry has a strong emotional 
appeal couched m beautifully expressed and skilfully arranged 
language. "'i\'hat can possibly be the meanmg of the assertion that 
onlv the vert' foolish would thmk of venfymg the kmd of statements 
that poetry makes - As it stands the statement is palpably untrue 
If all that IS meant is that sirmboksm and imagery and the turns of 
language which poetry must employ cannot be understood in the 
plam everi'day sense of the words used, it seems that two important 
pomts have been omitted from consideration First, language is 
abusive as web as hteial , and second, ideas are venSable b\' refer- 
ence to general probabihty and to a scheme of truth and reaiit}' 
In any nltunate analysis the statements of scence possess no greater 
\-aLdity than those of piKtri- Thus, as Dr Richards would hardly 
deny this, his meanmg would appear to be no more than that the 
statements oi poety are not qnite m the same categoy as judge- 
ments like ‘ two and two are four ’ and ' grass is green Again b} 
the assertion that m poetrv reference is subordmated to attitude 
It seems to be impLed that the emononai content produced by poety 
aSects tae signiScanoe of the idea. Of course it does nothmg of the 
sort. ^^Tla^ it does aSect is the hstener s conception of the idea, a 
vert* diSerent thing If the assertion teat emononai content auects 
the significance of the idea were accepted, it wonla be a clear 
example of the veiv fallacy we have been enGeavourmg to avoid, 
namely that of confusing tue content of the thougnt with the state of 
mind of the person thinking about it 

There is nothing whatever iii3stenc_s or cumralt abo_t poenc 
meaning, however hard it may be to explain the exact siguifcarce 
oi any words a poet may na%e written In pcetn* the method of 
expression is deSrutel} calculated bv means of tneks alLed to the 
tncks of mtsic to plav upon the emouons of the Lstener Bur t.ms 
has no relanou to tne emotional content cabed up oy the wercs 
This errononal content is to be jueged rot by any power, akm to a 
kmd of n\-poot-c inSuence wmeh it maj. exerxrse upon the Lstener 
b_t by Its ability to create m tne usteners nund a recegrdrae'e 
p cture of realitv m some of its many asports bi bnrgirg into use 
tne runo-'d o- nmnlang faedty :a man The mere fact trat the 
method of exp-css'on m poetrt employ's statem-nis cr j adeem cats 
wn.ch canrot m a L'cra! or werd-fer-werd sense be regarded as 
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I \p[t ii>ii *)f Mill! » piM il < vj' ri' ti< f 1 tif’l * '^'Htnlhor 

(\<lti*;i\iU 1 pioM'in (if pi'tf\ it .til Ml httmm hiinnn 
•ilhi'-ivi i' Will i‘ <lir. (t I rojn it’ \iU ti tdir* p " tu i pfi'H' to 
inipl(t\ iitunlh tint piiiDiK fit.m i.f tlanl in ' tin a ^orntinii of 

i(l( T’., w liu li Is tin 'ttift I f‘{ Mtntl' ni' t 'pli'>t , inni » nnl stinbnl 

isin Hut tills foiin must n'-»' inU h it '1 in ill llntil inr tint 
poi'i biMtiul tin liUist t\j' «'( .ts'itioii c-p ' 11 to tin liK.^n-st 
intelliut IK ( uorl lilt' uitliin till lutKiu r itirc c.f limit proption 
Thus m ,1 , isl . 

' Ilou do \oti 1 iiou Init t \( r\ bird tli it • iits tin .nrv V'l' 

Is an mmu ns- \\(>rld of di li 'bt » d ti' \oiir s* nsi s fivr ’ 

lltri ho IS sp, dull' .1 I iiii'ti iiji til. it IS bi int; put to .t siibtli r .onci 
more .uhniicid iisi th ui tint imploinl ui h irnirn; tin .nlplmbct 
or m nssirlinj; that two .md two tn.il i four His words li.i'C 
an allusnoni'ss which uhrs to n conciptinl attitiuh built up 
indeed from tin facts of pnm ir\ pimiition but poing Dr 
bejond thim lit is not assirtm^t tint birds hi\i this peculiar 
quality winch he siiq^sts tlu\ ma\ poss. ss, nor dots he o\pcct 
a sciemtist to \inf\ b\ indue tiuii .ind ivpiriinint tin truth of 
this statement He* is men 1\ usmq lan^iMge m a dcsclopt^u 
way to picture a point of \iew somi how or other related to 
rcahtj and capable of be*inp und< rstood l)\ the reason working 
through a deep emotion.d content The form of poetn has no 
relation to its meaning or significance Some of the most profound 
and most diflicult poetre is expressed in the simplest of language 
The distinction bclwn n form and matte r in poe tr\ is fundamental 
All sound htcrar} criticism must differentiate* between the thought 
and the manner of its e \pre ssion Prose is not poetry nor is 
Jingling doggere*! , nor is banal (rniahl\ e vpressed in skilfullj' con- 
trived verses But in all the se e asi s the failure to reach the standard 
of poetrj' spnngs from utterly dnergent sources which must not be 
confused together 

This warning is particularly true of m\stiial and metaphysical 
poetrjf where sjunbohsm and hidden meanings arc characteristic 
features and language takes on a quality of transcendence 



Chapter I 


The Birth of a Classic 

The emergence of genius is an event which m the present state 
of human knowledge approaches the mexphcahle Heredity and 
environment are certamly an madequate explanation There is 
usually httle m the immediate circumstances of his buih and his 
upbnnging to account for the manner m which an exceptional man 
towers above his fellows In Shah Abdul Latif’s case the enquirer 
finds small help towards knowmg how this outstanding poet came 
to the fulfilment of his gemus Shah Abdul Latif's life m fact would 
seem to prove the truth of the old adage ‘ poeta nascitur, non fit ’ 
It IS true that Shah Abdul Latif came of a well-known family of 
Sayids and that down the centunes Sayids m Smd have produced a 
number of men famous for their leammg and their samthness The 
poet's great-great-grandfather was the Sh^ Karim whose name is 
still held m reverence m Lower Smd Though some poetry is 
attributed to Shah Karim and a few of his verses are beheved to be 
incorporated m the Risalo there has come down to us nothmg of 
outstandmg ment Nor is there m Smdhi hterature either before or 
after Sh^ Abdul Latif’s tune anythmg fit to be compared \vith the 
Risalo ^ 

The East m general is a place where leammg and the love of 
leammg cannot be said to be widespread The learned man is 
exceptional If he lives amongst a simple, mstic and largely 
unlettered people, he obtains easilj' a reputation for wonderful 
achievement which the cntical examination of a later age may find 
to be undeserved Very httle is known of the education of Shah 
Abdul Latif One of his preceptors ivas a Nur Muhammad BhattI of 
whose scholastic ability we are singularly ignorant ‘ We do not 
know says Lllar^ Watanmal, ' how long our poet studied with 
Nur Mahomad or how much he learnt from him '• We shall not, 
however, be far w'rong m assuming that ShMi Abdul Latif was 
familiar with the traditions of his ow n famil} and that he must ha\ e 
had some command o\ er the kind of learning w'hich a studious Sajid 
of his time could have acquu-ed Tradition sajs that the Kor^, 
the IMasnawI of Jalaluddin RumI and the Smdhi \erses of Shah 

* Tlicrc is a big edition of the pocti^ of Sachal (Sarmast) b} Agha Ghulatn 
Kabl Khln Sufi 

^ Shiih Latif, p ii 
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Knrim ucrt- (onst.^ntlv in hr Jnnd-. 'iht rfirml truth of iht'^ 
n'jst rtion m td not Ik doubted Ibit thonrh it nit; (Vpliin sonic 
of the cliarnrtcnstir Iitinr; ind '>lin!trK‘ ((n.diti'’; of tiu Hic.'tlo, 
It doe*! nofltinp' tn armiint for tin jm'tic eVcIl'iiK f>f tin. 

Wo nro thii*^ r< durnl to f lit ‘imjdt fi<t th it ip runs I nouc no limitinc 
hound'' Sli.'ili '\btlnl I^itif nurt b\ nunrt ln\< i)ost,’;<(l those 
qu.ditusnf obscr; .ifion, » vprt ^ *on m<! of thoinjit ;;hioh 

( nablod Inni to put his ou n id( r.. mil tin ult'i'Ofthi i oinrnon iionjilc 
amongst wliom ho Ji\td into xir-'"' lh.it nn vithout r \.nrgi ration 
be said to a rl urn to innnort.dity 

In the da\s wlun thf’i \ir"S uifi romf'osid Isl.'tni in ^uui 
preserved the triu natn< fonn of its chant t' nstie powtr That 
power had been contnbuttd to In a stico/ kmou of Minlirn dtnastus 
winch forccnturiis bad t tbttr s. tl upon tlu land 1 he thinking 
of the common people was pirnuattd by ideas wJiuh, murb more 
than they do in prtS(nt-d.a\ Sind penifrntid thepK the Muslim 
consciousness Toda\ that timtornl dominion has ban lost 
With the break-up of tin t; jural tlicocrafie societ; much of the 
structure of its social poht; has di'. ijtjti.m d Thus ag.ainst the 
wTiolc mental background of those d.ajs then stood out a quaht) 
winch IS Mtal no longer in (piitc tlu same w.a\ and with quite the 
same power Tlic Muslim Indi i of the Middle Ages, of which 
eighteenth ccnluty Sind was a relic, w as in some of its features \crv 
reminiscent of mcdie\al Christian Europe There was the same 
sort of moMng about to fairs and on pilgrimages Tlie ' mullo ’ 
and the mosque corresponded to the priest and the church The 
darwishes were a kind of wandenng friars Tlic structure of socict; 
was perhaps in an external way more deeph religious than it is today 
Economic conditions were simpler, e\cn if economic comfort was 
harder to attain Owing to the general fatalistic and uncntical 
attitude that the average man adopted when faced wath the blows 
of lU-fortunc or distress it is probable that hardship was borne more 
stoically than today It may not, therefore, be true to say that the 
economic struggle did not then absorb so mucli of liuman spintual 
energy as it does now, w'hen people are readier to worr)’’ about the 
attainment of creature comfort and when they see that the possi- 
bibty of reaching a higher standard of b\ang is not so distant as it 
used to be But society was certainly then more static and more 
graded into classes Men, therefore, accepted the blows of fate wuth 
greater complacency because they had not reahzed the extent to 
which human effort can alter the conditions under which people hve 
The Smd which was the soil from w'hich the poetrj’^ of a Shah 
Abdul Latif could spring was more like tlie ' Merne England ' which 
prevailed m the days of the economic self-sufRcienc}^ of the village. 
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the small town and restncted local enterpnse It was a society of 
landholders, petty cultivators, herdsmen, craftsmen and traders, 
knowing httle of the outside world except what could be seen of it 
at markets and fairs, m the gatherings of strangers at tombs on 
samts' days or m the company of fellow pdgnms Islam has never 
had the established hierarchy of Chnstian medievalism To that 
extent it had a greater sense of the democracy of man and the 
common people shared more m its widely-flung culture of rehgious 
idea and behef Life was hard but it was not without its com- 
pensations m a common abihty, through certam soaal customs, to 
find simple relaxations from the ngours of a penurious existence In 
such a soaety the samtly man, the mterpreter of the simple creed 
of the Koran, the ‘ muUo the ‘ shaikh ', the ' ^hund ' and the 
‘ ustad ’ exerased a kmd of authonty which departed when life 
became more complex and the economic struggle more absorbing of 
mental energies Shah Abdul Latif was bom at a time when a great 
transition was begmnmg This transition contmued throughout 
his hfetime The supreme temtonal authonty of the Muslim 
dynasties was breakmg up and the settled structure of a medieval 
society was wearmg a httle thm The elements which went to the 
makmg of this structure were numerous There was the acknow- 
ledgement of man's state as the result of God's disposal of the world 
It was accepted that there shall be the nch man m his palace and 
the poor man at the gate The holy man was stiU a kmd of un- 
crowned king amongst an lUiterate people Nothmg has ever quite 
taken the place of this structure When m a multitude of ways 
mdividuahsm began to supplant authontananism, much of the 
contentment which accompamed a qmet resignation to things as 
they were disappeared The world ceased to be ' meme ’ Human 
endeavour became more self-centred and men were more prone to 
demand ‘ rights ' The other-worldly days of the poet, sage, samt 
were beginmng to be numbered 

In Shah Abdul Latif's lifetime we can trace fairly easily most of 
the signs that the old order was soon to pass away The poet's 
own life displa3fs the successive stages he went through from poet 
to sage, endmg finally m samthood The important point, however, 
is that Shah Abdul Latif is the last of the great medieval poets He 
sang for a people whose rehgious outlook, inteUigible and respected 
today, has lost for ever that quahtj'’ of homogeneity vuth its en\Tron- 
ment which is so charactenstic of medievahsm It is extremel}' 
doubtful whether poetrjr hke Shah Abdul Latif's can ever again be 
composed m Smd The verses can of course be imitated and have 
been imitated But we feel that such imitation, however skilful, 
can be nothing but a feeble copj of something that has lost the hv elj 
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nicimut; It (>nr( In Ifi Ilii tun pirhaj^^ ''fin jnrn 

cio\i(,il ‘-itn ( tlu poctm of '>h'th Intlf •.fill hind ^itui viffi a 

jinu(rftil sp II of lo\( .(inl .idrnit ifixti Pnit thm n nnlK no 
paradox Modt ni di Iifjlit in tin pfKin': n of a <Itftff>nt f,< nrc 
(ntirih It c f>ni( p irth ftfiin tin d< \< lf)pim nt of a httr trj ta'^tt 
that n (juitt nu)d< rn It <^111101"; pnrth from i ntimi iitnl rt'^;^rd 
for the fiiK thinf'. of tin. p i^t rlnrat f* ri-.tif of all jv-opl' atartain 
st tqta of tin ir rtiltur il di \ ( lopiin nt 1 hoin,ii tin id* as in the poems 
aro still bt In \(.d tlu\ are not lx In \ i d in (putt tin 'ann ua\ or for 
quit( the s-ijiK rt asun It is prj < is- h lx f aiist the sunjih r and more 
biinnng corn iction of a prt \ ions .ii;( has poju that the probabilities 
arc all against iMnd s j)ro'hictnit .1 s( roinl Sh'di Abdul l^atif 

To ixpect this to h.ipp' n wouhl b like ixp'Otiiig another 
Donne or .motiier ^Illton to apjx ir m ]>rtsint da\ Dngland The 
emphasis of litirara ronccfition h is aittrcfl Vahn s lia\t changed 
People ha\c fuller ininels than tlit\ had in those simpler da 3 S 
Donne and ^IIIton arc still adinirid ami lovi d But the ideas the} 
preached do not strike the* niotUrn ininti in the manner that appealed 
to scacntcentli Centura Biigland These nit as can now be seen to 
be capable of examination from quite another angle To change 
the mctaplior, the} arc like some exquisite work of art winch later 
ages see onl} through a camera obscura, real indeed but somehow 
maested aaith a penumbra of unreality In the field of art a\hcn 
something has been done once supreme]} well, the achicacmcnt 
becomes static It reaches a sort of finaht} and becomes not an 
object of emotion so much as a subject for introspection, aaliich is 
a a'ciyf different matter The uniqueness of ShTih Abdul Latif’s 
poetr}f must therefore be explained in some such aaay as this Shah 
Abdul Latif aaas the first great exponent of the imaginatiae use of 
the Smdhi language His achicacmcnt took place in da}s aalien 
Smd aaas still mcdieaal in outlook His poetr}' has in consequence 
been stamped aaith a peculiar cachet of its own, one that can nearer 
be applied again No one aaiU ea'cr produce again this particular 
kmd of poetry amidst the same local enaaronment and in the same 
halo-content of thought, behef and feeling 

The poverty of Sindhi literature before Shall Abdul Latif avas the 
result of the late emergence of the Sindlu a^emacular as a vehicle of 
hterary expression While Islam a\'as setting its authontatia'C seal 
upon the structure of thought m allMushm India most of the mspira- 
tion came from the great Arabic and Persian tradition The emperor 
Babur avas profoundly contemptuous of the merits of India He 
has shoaam this by the caustic comments in his memoirs, 'the people 
of Hmdustan have no good houses, no good flesh, no grapes, no 
muskmelons, no good fruits, no ice or cold avater, no good food or 
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bread m their bazaars, no baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, 
not a candlestick’ ^ 

It was not surpnsing that Urdu was regarded till the late seven- 
teenth century as a barbarous and uneducated tongue unfit for the 
gems of poetic mspiration The Courts used the Persian language 
Persian was the medium of hterary expression Learned men wrote 
m Arabic or Persian Except m areas where Sanskntic languages 
had reached a scholarly standard, no one thought it worth while 
attemptmg to employ the language of the common people with 
superlative skill or to discover m the vernaculars their potentiahty 
for hnguistic fehcities But now aU has changed Persian m India 
has become a language of pedantry used for the wntmg of hterary 
conceits and^eia d'espnt, and not for the spontaneous local expression 
of hterary thoughts Smdhi too, has now developed on modem hnes 
If great poetry is to be written m it hereafter it wiU be m a manner 
congenial to modem ideas of thought and expression A present- 
day poet may imitate Shah Abdul Latif's turns of phrase, employ 
his imagery, and mdulge m a wealth of Sufi philosophy, but it will 
be modem poetry and m so far as it seeks merely to be a facsimile 
of what was better said m the eighteenth century it will fail to hve 
Every age evolves for itself its own methods of hterary expression 
best suited to proclaim its hvmg convictions and behefs and nothmg 
which merely apes the past vtU be more than an unsubstantial 
shade Thus are we left with the strange uniqueness of Shah Abdul 
Latif's poetr5^ the only gem cast up from the sea of Smd’s vernacular 
hterature at a time when that was able to express with patent 
smcenty the convictions of a hvmg medievahsm 

Shah Abdul Latif is no mere imitator of Jalaluddin Rumi, of 
Jami, or Hafiz or A 1 Bistami He is actually expressmg m his o\m 
language ideas that were the current thought of his time The 
uselessness of mere imitation has been well brought out by Professor 
Bro\me Talkmg of the later Persian poets m India he says 
' These poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes produced 
what the late Professor Eth^ has happily termed the “ Indian 
summer" of Persian poetrj^ and they had of course a host of 
imitators and successors as long as Persian contmued to be the pohte 
language of India These last who were at best skilful manipu- 
lators of a foreign idiom I do not propose to notice Broune is 
here speaking of the Indian poets who UTote m Persian, mutating 
the language and form of Sanai, Attar, Mahmud Shabistari, Jami 
and others There is little in their uork that cannot be recognized 
for what it is, namely the slaNush copjmg of ideas better expressed 

> Mfii OHS, p 333 

- Persian Literature tr Modern Ttn es p lOS 
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l>\ other*;, the of from vlitrh the Iifjht of life 

has ilep\rtc(l ‘^hah Mxlvil I \lif st \mls m .i difteriut, rategorj 
He IS a poet \ising for tiie first tune with supn me sf ill the langinqc 
of thoconntrj foil ntul cmplo\iiig it fointtrpiet idtis of hcnit\ and 
of religious plulosoj>h\ . which whili drawing much inrpirntion 
from Pcrsi.iu models, surrtidrd in nnintaming a high le\el of natnc 
onginahta and locd eloquence lie was a man si(cpcfl in an 
understanding of the nn'^tical t< ichini' of Islun and f.unilnr with 
the form of thought found to perfection in the git it Pei^ian masters 
But this method of c\prc'’Sion and liis use of tlu'^c ideas are quite 
mdnidual and smetrt hocam-c the\ ai tinlK responded to a true 
impulse to interpret the eleepc'st ideas of the couimnn foil amongst 
whom he spent the whole of his life If it is the funetion of i poet 
not mcrclv to espress felicitousK the ideas of his tune hut also to 
use his own language musicalh m eirder to bring out great truths, 
then Slulh \bdul Patif lias established Ins cl iim to he an original 
poet of his own nglit and not a soulless cojnist of ideas belter 
expressed bj ollicrs before bun 

1 he Itranny which Persian models ln\c exercised o\cr Indian 
poetr} in general is bad It has confinncd the poets of India m 
their common failing — a failing not confined to Indian poctra alone — 
to imitate rather tiian to initiate 1 he fault is due m some measure 
to inherent complacency strengthened by the conservatism of 
Onental poetry*, which lends to limit its interests to certain topics 
only*, and worse still, to employ' the same imagery and the same 
symbolism as have been used with success by the masters of another 
idiom Shah Abdul Latif cannot be called conspicuous for any 
great originality' of thought But he expresses supremely well a 
species of religious philosophy' current amongst the better educated 
men of his time 

Of what did this better education consist in seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Sind ^ There is not much direct evidence of 
contemporary character which can be called reliable Mirza 
Kalich Beg has, m his ‘ Old Smd', giv'cn some account of the learned 
men of Tatta dunng the penod of its greatest splendour * The 
learned men of Moghul and Kalhoro Smd do not make a company 
imposing m achievement, though their number is not small Their 
learned works were concerned mostly with religious disquisition, 
with the duties of the true Muslim, with annals, chronicles and 
histones as then understood and with verse on the Persian model 
But these authors, some of whom were erudite and highly cultivated 
people, wrote m Persian and Arabic and not in the language of the 
countryside This was the result partly of the tyranny of a 

^ op cit , pp 173 sqq 
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conservative literary tradition and partly of Islam’s msistence on the 
supenonty of the languages of Islam's histoncal progress Some 
mention has been made m the first volume of the present work of 
the native historians, their merits and their defects In a land 
where the Muslim theocratic theoiy prevailed so strongly it was 
inevitable that rehgion and education should go hand m hand 
Thus most of the learned men of Old Smd were Sayids, Kazis, 
MuUas or persons concerned with the teaching of the Koran and the 
exposition of the Muslim faith m one way or another If they were 
not themselves actively engaged m this form of activity they had 
certainly gamed aU the leammg they possessed at the ‘ maktabs ' 
and ‘ mai-essas ’ presided over by ‘ muUas ' akhunds ’ and 
‘ ustads ' The Memons, a class of Mushms hailing ongmally from 
Cutch, were remarkable for their mterest m learned thmgs They 
have produced, says Burton,^ ‘ many very learned men and done 
much to mtroduce the rehgious sciences mto this country ’ 

MirzaKalich Beg gives long hsts of famous names associated with 
hght and leammg m Tatta dunng its days of glory It wdl suffice for 
our present purpose merely to mention some of them The standard 
of their leammg and the quahty of their scholarship are now difficult 
to determme because they have left few rehcs of their work At 
least, if such rehcs do still exist, they must be buned m manuscnpts 
which are in the hands of pnvate persons and which have not been 
pubhshed for the benefit of succeedmg generabons Of famous Kazis 
at Tatta, Mirza Kalich Beg cites Kazi Namat UUah, KazI Hamad, 
KazI AbiquUah, Kazi Shaldkh Muhammad Other names are 
Shaikh Sadaruldin, Makhdum Rukhanaldin, Makhdum Miran walad 
Moulana Yakub, Makhdum FazaluUah, Makhdum Fer5z, Makhdum 
Usman walad Makhdum Bahawaldin, MuUa Muhammad DamaghI, 
Makhdum Abdul Jamil, Makhdum FaizuUah, Makhdum Hamzo 
Waiz, Moulana Muhammad Tahir, Makhdum Mahmud, Makhdum 
Adam mlan Abul Hasan, Makhdum RahamatuUah and many others 
Of poets and ^vnters there is also a formidable hst containmg the 
names of Muhammad Mukim, Mulla Abdul Rashid, Abdul Kayum, 
liluUa Mohabat All, Mulla Salami, Mulla Abdul Hakim, iVIuUa Yar 
Muhammad Khadam, kluUa Raza Hashmi, Mirza Ghulam Ali 
klomin, AsaduUah Tabah and others Poetrj^ astronomy, medicine, 
philologj^ dialectics, and similar learned subjects were the topics 
of discourse The chief centres of learning vere Tatta, JIatiari and 
Rohri, places famous for the residence of Sajads and lioly men 
attached to tombs, mosques and shnnes It was charactenstic of 
much of the learning of those days that the writers belonged largely 
to families that had immigrated into Smd They were not Sindhis 

* Histoiv of Sirdh, p 24S 
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h\ birth Duririf: ihr t1n\w of tlif Xfi^li'n'; v !»o prrrrfh^l the 
^Iof’huB, Tiid tMM rirh'T, S.nd pro\(d o f 4\oiintc hnnii for Icirnrd 
men of this t\i'' %'.li'rh In npjx.shd to Blriin Both the 

Afch*in<^ Tivl the Mo'JniL shemtd n t(n'l'nc\ to tncounqc tlic 
‘^cttknicnt of mtn of thi'i clnr.ictrr who wtrt. fnrtlur attracted 
the reputation wliicli <ind h ul pain< d for it'i fiifi philo oph\ and iti 
Sufi cxj^o-uion of MiKhin doctnm I lu aj e of the Archuni and 
Tarlhln'; wa*; ‘:jHcnlK not ibk for tlie tntranec of thi« find of 
intcllcctinl an^tocrita who '.j>oI c uid wrote, hnveaer, a lanpuaqc 
that wa<. intclhqiblo onK to the Icarneil mtilliqi nt?:a It could 
In\c had but httk tfiict upon the unkttfred cultnator eh-:'; wlio 
knew of \rab c little beyond what tlu\ loanicd at the mosque for 
their religion': dcaotionc and who U'-cd nnther \rabic nor Bcr=nn 
in their daiK ':pcech In this rc-pcct Sind was intreU tjpical of 
Muslim India gcncralh ‘The foreign immigrants ' sae-^ Arnold,* 
‘and their descendants, \mbs, Persians, Turl-s, Miighals and 
Pathans formed an important element in the total Muhammadan 
population and exorcised a preponderating influence in the adminis- 
tration, the social organization and the religious life The mission- 
ancs to whose proscKtizmg cfiorts the conecrsion of whole tribes is 
attributed and the saints whose tombs arc still \ cncratcd throughout 
all parts of Muslim India were for the most part of foreign extraction 
The cflect of this constant stream of foreign immigration has been 
to keep India m close contact with the mam currents of theological 
belief and speculation m Islam ’ 

Smd has always had a number of persons called ‘ hafiz ’ who 
know the Koran bi, heart But this docs not mean that thej ha^ e 
an\ scholarlj knowledge of the Vrabic language Burton has \erx 
sarcastic remarks to make on the standard of Persian and Arabic 
knowledge display ed m Sind b\ persons who professed to be familiar 
wath these languages The ancestors of Abul Tazul, the statistician 
of the Ain-i-Akbari were tj'pical instances of the immigration of 
learned men from the highlands of Central Asia w hen the intellectual 
standard of Islam was high and the pursuit of learning was accoimted 
a matter of great worth Shaikh Musa, Abul Tazul ’s great-great- 
great-grandfather settled at Rel, a pleasant \'illage of Sewastan, and 
married into a famil\ of God-feanng and pious people , and he did 
not exchange his retired habits for the occupations of the world 
'His son and grand-children,’ sajs Abul Fazul, ‘ foUowmg his 
example hved happilj'’ and were instructed m the esotenc and 
exoteric doctnnes of philosophy In the begiimmg of the tenth 
centnrj- (i e Muhammadan) Shaikh Khizr set out impelled wath the 

^ ‘ Islam m India’ m Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Religion ard Ethics, 

X ol V pp S95-7 
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desire of visiting the saints of India Among the holy men he 
visited was Shaikh Yusuf SmdhI ‘ who had traversed the fields of 
secular and mystic lore and had acquired many perfections of the 
rehgious hfe ’ * 

These illustrations brmg out clearly some characteristic features 
of leammg and education m Smd Both leammg and education 
were part of the great impulse of Islam and they were largely kept 
ahve from outside The system of education followed the general 
type found m Mushm countries Education centred round the 
mosque to which the ' maktab ’ was attached There were 
' madressas ’ for higher study of a medieval scholastic nature 
There flounshed a well-estabhshed school of Sufi thought which long 
contmued to attract that studious rehgious type of mmd so often 
found amongst Muslims who have the time and the means to 
penetrate mto the arcana of their faith We have no contemporary 
account of the workmg of this educational system m the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centunes m Smd The best descnption of it has 
been given by Burton who, m his own meticulous fashion, ehcited 
the facts orally from leamed men of the last century still retammg 
personal memones of what had been handed down to them or told 
them by their elders m an age when oral tradition had a much greater 
force than it possesses today This education was then exactly the 
education prevalent generally throughout the countnes of Islam 

It IS certam that m its heyday Tatta was a great centre of 
erudition and leammg But it is impossible to beheve Hamilton 
when he says that the Tatta of his time (circa A d 1699) con tamed 
four hundred colleges and schools It is true that Hamilton may 
be referrmg not to Tatta alone but to Smd generally when he says, 
‘ The city of Tatta is famous for leammg m theology, philology and 
pohtics and they have above four hundred colleges for trammg up 
youth m these parts of leammg I was veiy'^ intimate with a Sajud 
who was a professor of theology' and was reckoned a great histonan 
He asked me one day if I had heard of Alexander the Great m my 
countiy ' Hamilton^ wrote up his fascinatmg memoirs long after 
he had retired from adventurous hvmg His account of Smd must 
have been compiled at least twenty years after 1699 As his writings 
are usually fully circumstantial and detailed we are justified m assum- 
ing that he must have mamtamed dianes and records of v hat he sau 
But It is beyond the bounds of credibility that a place the size of 
Tatta could have been pro\uded uith so many centres of instruction 

‘ Ain, III, pp 4iS-g 

= jbid , p 410 

3 Hamilton op czt , in Pmkerlon Hamilton appears to ha\e died 
about 1732 and is belic\-cd to ha\e written his memoirs about tlic second 
decide of the eightccnlli centurv 
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inf(r(nci that i m t< I'-'inibh hi dr umi fnun H umUoii’s nctniint is 
tint I at tall nla 1 tif;i mttnh' rof tn d t ilw aiids' turn itii sfriqiii iitcd 
h\ student^ and pusidid inn In nitn!i irmd m riannr t( irlutii,' 

l,n\ s utll-Kiiiiwn nml un tin 'I’roitiolinn of I.t utmij; during 
^^uhaInuladan Kiilt ' is of \n\ littli nsist mri in rcsjw’ct of 
Sind dunin; "Mojduil d i\ s Xor nould it h' v isi' to irccpl 1 an s 
nide {^nicraliratiojis dumt tlu tnliilnnn'd idiicitiond j)olir\ of 
the Dillii llnijKrots I In <\.id«mi iii fart dfn no tnon tlian 
show that as a f:oiural nih tlit ^^o^dnd 1 tn|H.rors wtri not itisrnsiblc 
to the promotion of cdiu ition and !i irnin!; and th.it the\ and tlicir 
nobles (Kcasion ilK , and fitfnllv, htljitd to found n rtain important 
institutions and hhrarii s \\ hi n \urani'/rh dm Ltd that in Guj.'ir.'it 
c\ort acar teachers should 1 m. appomtid at the co't of the public 
CNchtquer .ind stijKiuls be jmd atcordini to the recomnundation 
of the Sadar ind the tasdiq of tlie ttacher, the /'rant made was small 
and onh three mouhis were appointed, one at \hmcd.'d)"id, one at 
IMtan and one at Surat and onU fort\ fi\i students ntre (,’ncn 
subsistence allowance (Mirru-i- \limadl 272) 1 he Moyliul Lmpirc 

indeed was framed for quite another puqiosc than the propagation 
of learning It is bej ond all dispute that the proportion of tiic state 
rc\cmics actnclj deaoted to education through the Department of 
Alms, administered bj the Impcnal \lmoncr, the Sadr-us-Sadur, 
was aerj' small indeed Poets and learned men were encouraged at 
the court But that is not to say that there was an\ recognized 
educational pohc} Man) of these poets were no more than courtl) 
flatterers engaged in extolling the \irtucs of the prince in the usual 
Oncntal style of h)q)crbolc The chief manner in which education 
avas encouraged was by the bestowal m wakf of mams, jaghirs and 
grants to mosques and religious foundations But man) of these 
exhibitions of favour were the result of the religiosity of local rulers 
and not of the enlightenment of the Delhi throne Law says 
pertmently ‘ While speaking of the schools and colleges of those 
days we should not lose sight of the educational w'ork done by 
distmguished learned men teaching pupils m their houses They 
supplemented the educational work done by the literary institutions 
and provided a field for post-collegiate studies There is certainly 
no evidence that I have seen that would W’arrant the belief that a 
smgle educational mstitution in Smd owed its ongm to any act of an 
Emperor of Delhi 

Jahangir promulgated an ordinance that whenever a w'ell- 
to-do man or a nch traveller died without any heir his property 
would escheat to the Crown and be utihzed for buddmg 

^ Promotion of Learning in India during J\Iuhammadan Rule p 164 
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and repairing ' madressas monastenes, etcetera But we know 
ot no instance in which Sind benefited from these orders The 
Moghuls themselves were fond of learmng and books Some of the 
Delhi Emperors were widely read and mteUigent men, but it is more 
than doubtful whether they ever earned out consistently any com- 
prehensive educational scheme amongst the subjects of their 
domimons Indeed one of the saymgs of Akbar recorded m the Ain 
is defimtely retrograde ‘ The prophets were all ilhterate 
Behevers should therefore retain one of their sons in that condition 
We shall, therefore, not be wrong m concluding that Smd m Moghul 
days showed merely the operation of the Islamic educational system 
and was helped m no way except that m which education is encour- 
aged by Islamic teachmg The chief support of the literary groups 
came from revenues granted m the form of mams to mosques and to 
‘ maktabs ’ attached to mosques Leammg m any real sense was 
confined to small cotenes of studious men whose chief stimulus 
towards self-improvement came from the rehgious doctnnes m which 
they believed mth high smeenty The great mass of the people 
remamed ilhterate Beyond the smattenng of Arabic required for 
theur rehgious devotions the common people had httle acquamtance 
with the wntten word But m an age when leammg is rare the scholar 
attams a sort of sanctity which attaches to him a small band of 
admirers It is mostly from these small nerve centres of thought that 
leammg was transmitted m an imperfect way to the population at large 
Enough has been said to show that education and leammg m Smd 
followed the usual Muslim practice This practice can be studied 
better m the accounts of those centres of Islamic leammg like Cairo, 
Baghdad, Cordova, Samarkand or Bukhara of which descnptions 
are available Pnmary and secondar}’- courses of study both 
prevailed The course of higher studies under the Muslim system 
shows many resemblances to the tnvium and quadnmum of 
medieval scholasticism m Europe This medieval system regarded 
leammg more as a means to purely mtellectual exercise or debating 
dextenty than as a commentary' on the actual life of the day 
Pnmary' education was very hidebound ^^^len the child began to 
speak he was taught the Mushm articles of faith, the words from the 
Koran ' Exalted is AUah, the King in tmth there is no God but He, 
the Lord of the stately throne of Heaven ’ (xxm 1170) , the throne 
verse (ayat-al-kursi) 11 256 and the last m o \ erses of sura lix (surat- 
al-hasr) At seven began the systematic study of the Koran com- 
bined wnth instruction in important rehgious precepts and usages, 
the correct responses of the azan, the different kinds of washmgs 
and the pray ers in the mosque and the procedure of joint pra\ cr 
* Sajjngs of Akbar in Afn, 111 
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I Ills w.is art otiipnnii d h\ tin vjititu; on tal’lrt' or limrcK (nlliti) 
and oxoinsfs m ri idim: and writinr m tlir \nlm ‘^rnpt I ^'^tnds 
of tlir proplit t aiui sttnn'^td liolv tin n fornnd pirt of tlif rt'pilir 
courso P<H(r\ u.is .d ,o s{iidttd l»u{ ill trittni in in pm tr; 
strictl\ evrlntUd lltirlon Ins tnurh to v i\ on tin n-ttm lie found 
prr\ailinR in ‘'uul 11*' inontnnis tit* inip'irt itir*' attaclicfl to 
cnln,’rapli\ aiul tlir fat f|mlitif’ ulnrli a pn*>d r<'d pfn must 
possess it niiisf In s-ijilii (nil* ), .’un (‘tmirhl), ilir.i (uf II purred), 
snrklia (red) and supd (u*ll proun) ' 

'srcoiuhr; or }in’}trt tdin^itioii il'o follontd n nt II iltfinc*! 
course of sliuh at' inidttssis' \\t tin not I n*)\\, howi \rr, if more 
tlian a few students nme d their < (hie it ion s*)f u in Mo, hnl, Kalln'ro 
and irdpur times Jhirtt>n li is tlcsrrilnd fnlK the rour'C of stud} 
lie learnt tins In person d enqnir\ from one who had himself pone 
Ihronpli the course Students icquaintofl with the medieval 
nnn crsit\ s\ stem w ill recopnire the smiilarit\ of the course of stiich 
to tliat pursued m tvpic.al middle ape ntn\cr•^lttcs in Iniropc In the 
jinmary course tlic student had alreade learnt tlu simple form of 
the Arabic conjnpations '1 he worl s stndie*! were the Mi/An-i-sarf 
b} Lrd Shrihb"i7, the famous scholar and s.amt of Scliwan Then 
followed stud} of the Ajnas or Munshnib rules for the fonnation of 
the increased dernatnes, and the Kisim-i-dov}'rmi for the irrcpular 
\crbs Both thc5C works were b\ JAl Sh'dih'i? hut were written m 
Persian The next book to he read was the Akd, also b} Lai Shrdiba/, 
m A^rabic and Persian mixed, dealing witli tlicpcmiutationoflctters 
After them came the Zubdat Mucli of this part of the course was 
committed to memor}' either as it stood or b} means of rh}Tning 
mnemonics After tins grounding in the dr}' stnictiirc of language 
the pupil next proceeded to Nairn (declension of llic noun and pro- 
noun) and went into the deeper study of Sarf, reading either the work 
of Mir Sa}'}ad All Sharif or the Sarf-i-ZarradI composed m Persian 
and Arabic by the poet Jaml Nahw' w'as then continued in more 
difficult works like the Nalnv-i-rararl of Abul Hasan All, and then 
advanced to the study of logic (mantiq), where the chief w'orks to be 
read were he IsagujI (Isagoge of Porphyr}') translated into Arabic by 
Asir al dm AbbasI , the Kalakull, a commentar}* on the above , the 
Shamsiya, a book on dialectics by the poet Hafiz , and vanous com- 
mentanes From logic and elementary dialectics the advanced 
student proceeded to higher dialectics and had then to study the 
authoritative works of the HanafI theology, like the Hidayat, the 
Wilayat and similar books, and peruse some commentar}* on the 
Koran and the Ilm-i-hadls Burton says that very few students 
advanced as far as to study rhetoric and those who did seldom 
^ Burton History of Sindh, p 396 
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proceeded beyond the text book called Talkhis and its commentanes 
the Mukhtasar and Mutawwal The highest branches of study 
were the pronunciation, reading and chanting of the Koran, dialectic, 
prosody, medicine, the occult sciences of geomancy, astrology and 
divination by numbers, and philosophy At all stages of this course 
a great stram was placed upon the memory and pupils were expected 
to learn long passages by heart There does not seem to have been 
much inspiration or mteUigence about the teaching and the hide- 
bound nature of the course of study must have smothered ongmahty , 
and mdeed everythmg except subtlety m argument and adroitness 
m dialectic on topics that bore very little practical relation to the 
everyday hfe of the people Learmng was thus a kmd of self- 
centred knowledge of limited scope, a closed science with fixed rules, 
the unfortunate student havmg for years to overtax his memory 
and devote his mental energies to such subjects as grammar, form^ 
S3mtax, formal logic, dialectical argument and similar dry bones of 
study 

This pecuhanty of Mushm learmng m the special conditions of 
Smd accounts fully for the reverence with which men learned in this 
lore were held by the uneducated populace, who could not possibly 
have imderstood the jejune formal ideas which occupied the minds 
of these erudite but narrowly-confined mteUigences While intel- 
lectuahsm m Islam has had its renaissance, it has never had a 
romantic revival, which m fact it would have resisted The result 
has been to mamtam tdl a very late day a purely scholastic attitude 
towards knowledge of God, hfe and human activity In Smd, 
which has never been distmgmshed for learning and could have had 
few chances m medieval tunes of mamtammg anythmg like a Mushm 
university, the effect of this starved mtellectualism was to atrophy 
much of what was learnt by only a few persons after prodigious feats 
of memory and concentration Nor have we any reason to think 
that the products of the learned men of Smd challenged companson 
with what was achieved m other and more enhghtened parts of the 
Muslim world It is quite certam that Shah Abdul Latif was not a 
learned man in the narrow scholastic sense Nor should we be 
justified m assummg that he had more than a smattenng of the 
higher education of his day The works of Hafiz, Jalaluddin RumI 
and Jami were, however, known m some fashion to the leading 
akhunds of his time Shah Abdul Latif with his deep sense of poetry 
and his understanding of some of the more persond aspects of the 
Mushm concepbon of God and mankmd’s relation to Him, must 
have picked up enough Arabic and Persian to be able to realize 
better than his teachers the spint of the Muslim theosophy preaclied 
bj the great writers of Persia In this he was tj-pical of the best 
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ihouplit <'f 111 <>U 71 uiil i>rnMlin" ittn.i Iti ‘'in 1 tin* tt'"'' 

thi. fu tn of .1 iinj’I' tnui'l'-il dTUift f { th* (rn''{> <>! i tol'-mni 
Sf.li'-ni Ik'Ji (in i.^\c otJiin m j"' (,u.t fo' "it rnrc' 

mniclN tin < '( this insv n{ a <>! tlio'ii lit t nvit 

{nudicistic ( t> ,rt of I‘ i'nnif ili ((in' 'liinj't;.rl rl'ulf't 
in 'll. rnct of hiKrtnt Ixtui-n ruil ml ^hli, m't ,i t rn'i of 
raj.j'ioolit.nt nt h'twit.i itsi il-'j'-r nn in'il i<i- 1'- of ^^I!‘.!tPl m'l 
Hindu thniirlit Un h t » {xmlit. to explnn tlio c\tn 

nrdlnu^ firt tlii( tin tipud I-i'm’*- nusdn ni of tin Kollo o 
undcr'-t(wi and liA I (1 in ‘'"nd I>\ Hindu a nucli i In ''.ft. 'lino 

Itdo',' not apjH ir th it tin t< lolnn * p'-ofi mnln' « ' I'tnn hr Id 
in nn\ f n it ri ptot in ‘'uid Hiirton rominint on tin pr irtirc of 
Riiint: {Krqui'iti ^ to tr icin r' to'iipj.’i innt tln.rnmri' ('irnini,' 
The 'tkhutid nfiuid to'ttirt aiutlun-' in u without a fu \t the 
three great Id' of Hal r, I itt ami Harlt thi tt ache'- m<al to write two 
or three couj.Ut' uj.on criidth <>’-n uurntul pip-r Tor thn he 
received from four anna' to i nijKC m pavnnnt ihc'C com 
positions were calkd ' idis ' and wtn liumt upon the wall' of the 
liouse Teacher' were 'cldcini paid niori than half .i ruptx l'\ each 
pupil per month In tlic time of tiu I.llpur' hind po".i"i<l 
‘ madressas , at Sehwan Inppat mar Stliwan Kln'hra nortli of 
Schw.an, Matiari MChar or Walhlri near I marl ot and Chothivlri 
on the iSara river In his account of the 1 own ind Hurt of Karacln 
in 1840, Captain Hart states Lach scholar tales a liandful of nee 
and a few sticks with liim as a present to the master daih and a 
rupee or two is paid monthh b\ the parent' 1 he Persian language 
IS taught b\ the Mullas of vshom ten or tvscKe have classes which 
gencralh assemble in the mosques The children of tiiosc who 
intend them for emplovment in the «crvice of the government arc 
there instructed, the charge varving from a tunga to Rs 3 or 4 
monthlv , according to the progress made b\ the pupil . and on the 
completion of the child s education it is usual for the master to 
receive a present Muhammadan females arc taught to read 

the Koran Burton states, hovaever, that a bo\ was nine jears 
old before he began the svsteniatic studv of his own language m 
Smdhi WTien he did the course of studv was (i) the Kur Kamo of 
Abdul Hashim, an easv rehgious treatise on the historv of things in 
general before the creation of man. (2) the works of Makhduni 
Hashim beginnmg with the Tasflr, (3) tales m prose and verse, such 
as the adventures of Saiful or Lail-i*Ma]an5, the adventures and 
sajnngs of celebrated samts of the golden age of Islam and books 
on the hfe and death of the Prophet It is unlikely that conditions 

* ^^vernment of Bombay Records Selectioiis New Senes, XVII 
Part I, p 216 
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were better m the ruder and rougher days of the Moghuls and 
Kalhora The Smdhi language was much neglected as a medium 
of mstruction except Hmdus, who used a non-Arabic script The 
whole system was dull and deademng It emphasized the exerase 
of the memor}'’ at the expense of the mteUigence, a defect of ver- 
nacular teachmg that has not 3’et been cured anj’vLere m India 
These facts about education and leaimng m Smd make still more 
remarkable the creation m the eighteenth century of the great Smdhi 
classic of Shah Abdul Latif They prove mdeed the truth of the 
saymg that the poet is bom and not made 

If the poems of the Risalo have then ongm partly m the ex- 
pression of ^Muslim thought, thej'^ have another source m music and 
smgmg The poems are due to the l5Tical impulse Thej’’ were 
ongmall5'’ composed to be recited, mtoned or sung to a musical 
accompaniment This close connexion vath music they stiU retam 
Europeans have found much difiBculty m understandmg the music 
of India because it presents features which, superficially at anj' rate, 
difierentiate it stnlongl}’’ from the famihar music of western Europe 
In addition Indian music has a rehgious and mjdhological back- 
ground utterlj out of keepmg ^vath the scientific structme of vestem 
music Indian music is onlj^ now ceasmg to partake of the character 
of a black art known to mitiates alone and is stiU devoid of an\ 
land of umversal sj'stem of scnpt notation All these features of 
Indian music put it mto a categor3' which Europeans find difficult to 
appreciate, smce music m the West has long smce been emancipated 
from such trammels and has been reduced to the form of science, 
w hich anjfone can leam if he has the skiU. and pow ers of apphcation 
The difference betv^ een eastern and w estem music is, how e\ er, 
onl}’’ a surface difference The pnnciples of music are the same 
everj-where Research m Indian music has revealed its essentially 
primitive character But this pnmiti\ eness m structure and 
content has not been dissociated from an amazmg elaboration of 
detail after the Onental fashion Indian music is on much the same 
footing as the Sansknt language, which is a pnrmtiie vehicle of 
expression overlaid bi an enormous quantiti’ of elaboration and 
complicated bj artificial grammatical rules The real truth is that 
Indian music is sunpler than European music because it has become 
completel} con\ entionahzed on certam earh and pnmitne hnes 
which were deserted b\ European musicians centunes ago These 
pnmitne Imes ha\e, however, been elaborated wrth a complexit\ 
of detail exact!}’ similar to the mtncac} of ornament found m the 
camngs of Hmdu temples, or m the m^ol^ed tracer}- of scnpt 
wntmg used for decoratn e purposes Music m India has m fact 
fallen under the same general mfluence as compheated the grammar 
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nnd ^jntav of and the fninfij)!* v of Indian p’nlo-opln 

IhC'e innuaivt-- tindul to tiule nniMr i rlo ul field of ’■fini 
loro \\ithin winch (’cturatK)!!* t>f inptniom nid Mihth inuuK lia\c 
thonqht oiu n \a‘>i \.ui<t\ of |v nimtations .ind toinhination'i of a 
few simple otn'iinr Ihu^ whiK l-urojx rn nnnic h\'' ‘■lud it'^olf 
of all modc=; ( \( opt the nn]<>r and minor ‘calt . w it h a h u strap', line; 
relics of cirlior Hindis InrdK mod o\(tp< in hin f inoinf'nts of 
cvprossion, Indiin music has mitimnd to nni>Io\ a larpi number 
of modc'. nnd has aKo roiauu'd nnd de\i lopp'd a s\stcm of imnicnl 
mtor\als which nnhe little appi d to the LniojH-ati ( ir ruropcan 
music has concintratcd on i \plormtr tin m ijor and minor scaKs 
and has pcncnlh enhanced their •"I'mificanci In the s\stcniatic 
dc\e'lopmcnt of hannoin countvrpnml and thi appheation to 
musical instrnnu'nts of the jiotentiaiitiCN of the four bisic Iind' of 
human \oice the Invs, the hariton* , the tenor or alto and the 
soprano 1 hus while ilntlim and nulnde remain common to both 
Indi in and lluiopean music, there is a \ ast dn crponce m the field of 
harmon\ , the chief plor\ of Europe m music, w Inch, thouqh preo-ent, 
IS still m a sere rudimentan form m Indian music, and in the 
treatment of musical mlcreals It is char ictcristic of musical 
modes that tlic\ emploe different runs of notes for the expression 
of mclod\ \s Indian music has nian> more modes than European 
music and as it has also been extreme^ consenatne about the 
manner of cmplo\ mg these runs of notes, Indian music has a greater 
range of melodic possibihtx hut has uttcrU failed to dc\clop that 
richness which European music has laMslicd on its treatment of the 
two modes which, alone of all those it once possessed, it lias 
delibcrateh retained Indian music has furthermore suffered 
greatly from its remaining a closed sestem m the control of pro- 
fessional performers and musicians who ha\c kept the practice of it 
by traditional methods in tlieir own hands As a result of the 
failure to deaelop harmon^ muMC.al instruments m India arc 
generalla of a \cr\ simple tape, quite incapable of producing the 
effects of such dea eloped and intricate instruments as the organ, 
tlie piano, and the aanet\ of instruments aaluch aahen pla5'cd 
together make possible orchestration on a grand scale 

These defects of Indian music are being gradualJa realized m 
India todaj A strong movement has arisen to rescue music from 
the hands of the professional musician or minstrel class aa’ho haa'e 
hitherto presera'ed it as an almost magical field of their oaari, to 
introduce general scales of notation aahich aaiU enable an5'one to 
aaTite doaam melodies and perform them for himself, and to explore 
the possibihty of extending harmonj' m Indian music But there 
is no unaiumit}'^ of view in these matters Thus while the 
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professional minstrel, who is usually a person of poor education and 
IS often indeed lUiterate possessing merely a certam dextenty in 
performmg on his simple mstrument, has lost a great deal of the 
respect m which he used to be held, a general knowledge of music 
IS still hindered by the absence of a common wntten notation The 
taste of the pubhc is moreover becommg debased by the adoption 
of the handblo\vn harmomum tuned to the European major and 
nunor scales, and also by the excruciating cacophonies of mcom- 
petent brass bands pla 5 Tng garbled versions of European tunes 
These bands are employed to give an impression of opulent upto- 
dateness at weddings and similar ceremomes once graced by the 
performance of genume Indian music by proficient exponents of the 
mmstrel class 

In the days of the Shah ]5 Risalo this demoralization of musical 
taste had not set m It was stfil possible to wnte poetrj^ with the 
assurance that it would be accompamed musicall}'- m the manner 
mtended by the poet The mmstrel was still a person commandmg 
respect, despite his low social position The disreputable character 
of the mmstrel’s pnvate hfe was often responsible for his low social 
standmg, for he commonlj^ associated vath persons who mdulged in 
opium, bhang and other mtoxicants capable of producmg a kmd 
of frenzied exuberance and his womenfolk were engaged m the 
unedifjmg occupations of prostitution and nautch dancmg So 
uncntical was the pubhc of those days that the mere dextenty of 
the performer and his capacity to produce on his sitar, sarangT or 
bina melodies, which onlj'^ a member of his class could so perform, 
was sufficient to create in the mmds of the listeners a behef that this 
music was a kmd of mj^stenous and almost superhuman art closed 
to the bulk of mankmd For this naive and childhke attitude of 
thought the vague sentimental mj'thology which linked music vath 
religion as one of the mj'stenes of grace and hght was largely 
responsible klusic m fact was still a form of mumbo-jumbo This 
pnimtive appraisement has appeared at all earlj’’ stages and had 
not died out entuely m Europe m the middle ages Shakespeare 
makes effective use of it m ‘ The Merchant of Vemce ' 

' There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But m his motion like an angel sings 
Still qumng to the ^-oung-e^ ed cherubims 
Such hannonj' is m immortal souls 
But whilst this mudd\ \esture of decaj 
Doth grossh close it in, we cannot hear it ' 

The Sur Sorath m the Risalo is based on tlie same idea of the mt stery 
and magic, the hoi} force, of music The poem is mterestmg not 
onl} because it depicts the great pouer of the musician, ' the man 
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of mut’c who In plivin^ rm fji^ *tfin' Mn ituhicr tlif' fine to 
\icl(l up hi<; h( j(l m wilhiii irntn* m'h'trnn tn .il a)' indonwi nt. 
but aKo l>^c iin(* jt ni il t ' rh'-sr lit* rolitu'ii 1 • I*t \ n! to i ' i-^t h^'v ctn 
nuiMC and nnmo'^tal thm.*- 1 am n«\(r wluii I heir ‘.wret 
mii'-ic '<i\ ■< {(">101111 {Ik r< h mt of \ rnut .« nph'"!rtnc the 
power of nuMc to bnn', tin muni to thini mi, of tfit d!.e|v r thint;'; 
tint mo\e tin ‘■pint of iinn I Im .iltitmi' i t;p nl of tlit nnwcil 
influence tint runs throarh tin pinti; of ‘s'l'di \b lul I ntif 
Without an undf r'-tandm , of it tht full tout of the po.'tr\ cannot 
lx; apprclun(le<i 1 iiis im - ua i not \it lo>t in the I nt wluxc 
nunie (k>j)it< its nio<it m <h In'.! im nt is 'till m poptil ir esteem, 
rctjardid m ••unu w i\ as th< I uidm iid of rth' ion 

The jKx m- of tlu Ris'do ut uiiiudi >< ro''iiini, to thi irnnK^tcal 
cfttinps thotieli not all of tlu in u< intii'd iftirthi tun*' to which 
thc\ arc sum,' To undtr-tand tins s^sti.n of norm ncl ittirc vc 
must consukr tor i nionu nt sium <tf ih< i h u icti iistn s of Oruntal 
music in Indii While tht «•{ ''h'lh \ti<! 1 1 itil is t\pical!\ 

Muslim in stntinunt ind (\[>'<ssu.n tin inusi, il (.aiml ition owes 
little to Isllni I ht \in i M-l'tri dtsi'ihts tin 1111011 of ''ind as 
Kami (anntor\ ) It dsot,'i\<s m i< < <>i iit <>f t) t r i„s ind r'n^inis 
pre\aknt in Imiii 1 ht r it,s md 1 t^mis i. nsuti ti i form of 
Hindustln musu pun tnd 'iinjih 11 in n not! un, (ssmtiillv 
Muslim in thnu I In \i il>ii ihiiits..a,, ihi m p'tt mt inlluiiitt in 
Mulumm id m intisu n ,{uit< dii nut ih.''‘il„.'< Imriuthm 
rather than in im lod\ md w is lie U up > n i ' • n if m il 'ju mtitit' of 

the s\ II iblts in tlu \r ilui 1 in„i. ui 1 lus , 1 iritai,, n lu ini in the 

intonim; of tlu Koilnintiu ii.i>'|ii' 11 1 rau'ii wisdiliirtnt 

but til It too (it {'( mil d u['on ( orui t 1 1 \ tlmi m ! t’t lx it iris "f time 

upon tilt hindikum Mi'tiototu is tluri'on 1 1 !j 0 u ti ri'tit ot 
Muslim musit tdi i//'ili di\ idt s \i ibi, s lUs mt - n luuuis pilenm 
sonijs w ir solids si)n^s ot ]o\ loti soti^s m 1 soii„s i \pnssi\c of 
relmious itstis\ I ht n lisious si^miu m, i > i inusii is much 
strcsbt d In this qit it \r ilui w i Ui t \ud I > i\ i h 1 1 to ( lod Most 
Hiph htloriss i 'ttri t ( oinistuis m till ii ! o > nslup oi nu isund urs 
to the souls of m in SI I t 11 It tlu tii s wui k up 'ti 1 1 t m u it!i i uondt rful 
working I he si \ i ntli kind ot Inti niiis n tht Intt mils ot him 

who lo\es God tnd has a pission tor Him ind loius to nuit Him so 
that he cannot look upon t tiling hut ht sus u ui Hun (whose per- 
fection is evtolkdl and no sound stnkts upon lus i ir but he hears it 
from Him and in Him ‘ Here Ghiziiali is sptakin-t more of the 
metaphtsic of music than of its structure Indeed he connects the 
hstenmg to music with wajd , or the ripturt and ecstas\ ol the 


^ Eitiohonal R(hf,io>t it Islam as atlo-Ud b\ Mtisu 
lated b\ D B ^Ia^.clonaId J H 4 S 1901 p ,2-9 
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Sufis In a puritanical strain blasphemous and obscene poetry is 
barred and so are the poems extolling the beauty of any particular 
woman Nor must music be hstened to if it stirs up thoughts 
contrary to the teaching of the Kor^ While it would not be right 
to hold that mfluences of this nature are absent from the musical 
attitude of Shah Abdul Latif, it would be more correct to say that 
the Smdhi poet, m usmg the musical accompaniment to emphasize 
the meamng of his verse, employed the musical forms of India, which 
were the most smtable vehicles for his purpose because they were 
indigenous and understood by all classes of the populace 

There is no distmctively Smdhi school of music The music of 
Smd is part of the musical hentage of Hindustan The broad facts 
about Indian music have been made clear by Clements m his 
masterly ' Introduction to the Study of Indian music ' Indian 
music belongs to two great groups, the Hmdustani prevalent m the 
north and west of India and m the Deccan, and the Kamatic 
prevalent m the south and east ' Many scales says Clements, 
‘ are common to both and the general aspect of the two systems 
IS apparent from the scales which are first taught to begmners In 
the west the scale is the saine as the just major scale of Europe In 
the south it is a chromatic scale In Hmdustani music it is called 
the Raga Bhairava, with semitones between the first and second, 
third and fourth, fifth and sixth, and seventh and eighth degrees 
The Hmdu theory of music serves the present-day forms of 
melody t5?pes (ragas) through (i) grammas, (2) murchanas, scales of 
seven notes for the strmg called the murchana of the note chosen, 
(3) ]atis which mtroduced a drone accompaniment, fixed final notes, 
vadis and semivadis, and (4) gramma ragas Into the technicahties 
of this process of developmen t it is unnecessary to enter here Indeed 
to do so would be irrelevant to the present purpose The pomt ot 
the matter is that the ragas developed m this manner from the 
melodic schemes mto which all the tunes of Hmdustan's music fall 
The classification of these melodic schemes follows a highly fanciful 
system which has been descnbed by many authors but by none so 
clearly as the famous early Onentahst, Sir Wilham Jones ' The 
different position of the two semitones m the scale of seven notes 
gives birth to seven pnmary modes, and as the whole senes consists 
of twelve senutones, every one of which may be made a modal note 
or tonic, there are m nature (though not umversally m practice) 
twentj'-seven other modes which may be called denvative 
The Hindu arrangement is elegantly formed on the variation of the 
Indian year and the association of ideas, a pow'erful auxiharj^ to the 
ordinary effect of modulation The modes m this system are 

* Clements' Ivtroduchon to the Study of Indian Mustc, p 2 
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(Itifx’d uul ns tliiK III si\ s. 1 -Ml in IiuIm, iiitinh l^'n sprint,'', 
smniiui, lutiimii .ui>! two wiiUtrs, nn ornitid R'l’ oi ruvl of tlic 
MniU, is ci'itMivid fo j'N itlr ovit a pirtiMihr ••iso.i ] arh 
prim ijul 1110 1 (* i-'attuuli >l h\ fi\» Ivuim l'•■^’^^np!l of Ihriiio.n 
l.adi li.is til lit soils or (jiiiii of tilt s itiu <li\im art im 1 inh r.lr 
%\ith his f.uiiiK is qipropiiitul to a ilotim I s, ooji m wfurli alone 
Ills nicltnh ran I't sunt,* or p! i\n! it pr< . rih'<! hotiis of the (la\ or 
niqhl 1 111 re is tints a j’ti it <li il of irtifaiilit\ ami nn tholopcil 
mahc-bclunt Iniiipi rini,’ tin utistii <lt ii lop nerit of the art of music 
in Itulia, confining it to t otni ntion il rh mm !s ami liimtimt p irlicular 
melodic forms to partimlir turn and pirticuhr pin[)(»isonh 
Musicians in coiisupn iiee art rtstrutid to luiain fkfinili notes 
onh, nameU tliO'C puniittid in the mod d foini, in the c\pr< "ion 
of an\ mtlndtc idea 1 mtlnrnmu, smie the melodic fontis Iii\e 
become deified ind arc rtpusiiitid in rehcioiis art in stertot\pcd 
\\n\s ai, yods and f^oddissts with spun il povicis, the whole s\ stein 
has tcndctl to bo ukntifieil with rilmion and the practiee of tlic art 
has been confined in the t\picil Hindu manner to castes of per- 
formers 'Ihc poems of the Kisllo are all set to nielodic fonns of 
this rigid character ^^ost of the rmisicians m Sind ha\c been 
Hindus and not Mussulinlns Possihh m this cireunistancc nia\ 
be found another reason win the Islmiic poctr\ of Shah \Ik1u1 Latif 
exercises so strong a spell oaer the non Muslim inhabitants of the 
land Millie the thought ina\ be Islamic, the musical forms in 
winch the poems arc sung arc part of the Hindu heritage of India 

The poems of the Kis.llo are set to rigs and r.lginisof thcgcncnc 
t} pes described 1 hcsc t\ pcs ha\ c of eourse main local \ ariations 
Man} of the mod.il raginis to which some of the siirs are sung arc 
Smdln \ariants of Hindustani generic fonns In ins coinmcntara' on 
Shah Abdul Latif, Mir/a Kalich Ik'g has clas,sificd the rags and ragmis 
accordmg to the s\stcm of Indian music He finds six forms of 
rag, namcl} Bharaaa, Malakus, bri, Mcgh, Hmddl and Dipak wath 
their accompan\ing raginis, sons’ and 'associated rclatncs', 
extending to a a erv considerable number Those w ho are interested 
in this topic ma} be referred to the writings of Mirza Kalich Beg* 
The subject is a technical one and lias no relc\ance to the poetic 
worth of the Risalo itself I haae mentioned it here merely witli 
the object of showang how important the musical mfluence was m 
the formation of the poems Of the twenty-seven separate poems 
m the Muntakhab all but a few arc named after the musical modes 
directly traceable to the musical system of India The few excep- 
tions to this general rule are poems like Suhmi, Sasui AbrI, Momul 

^ IForAs, Vol XIII pp 312-1^ 

* Shah kbdul I^aitf Bhitdtf pp 1^5 sqq 
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Rano, Lilan Chanesar and Kh^iori which are named after the 
sub] ect matter But even m these cases the musical accompaniment 
wiU be found to fall mto some melodic form smtable to the type of 
subject matter, the time of the year or the time of day when the 
song should be sung 

There is nothmg distmctive m the music of Smd The mstru- 
ments employed are chiefly the ektax, the sitar, the sarangl, the 
tambur, and the various kinds of pipes and drums employed else- 
where m India The bina, or vina, is hardly ever seen The 
professional musicians are drawn mostly from the mmstrel class, 
which is held m low esteem There are many capable amateur 
performers Doubtless there have always been such, because Smd 
has long had a reputation for proficiency m musiced execution 
prevaihng amongst all classes Burton has remarked of the poetry 
of the countryside that ' it is much more various and valuable than 
the prose and yields not m importance either to the Marathi or the 
ongmal compositions m the Hmdi and Braj dialect Its 

poetry is not without its charm To a great vanety of expression 
it unites terseness of idiom with much freshness and some ongmahty 
of idea and language The favourite figure is aUiteration and 

this combmed ivith omission of the casal afl&xes and of other such 
prosaic appendages gives a very distmct and pecuhar rhythm 
The people are very fond of music and smgmg to which the natural 
rhythm of the language offers much aid Of the pecuhar native 
form of poetical and musical composition Burton cites the ' fateh- 
namo ’ or song of battle composed by Langahs and resembhng m 
vigour the productions of the old Arab poets, the ' kafi ' or wai ', 
generally amatory, the ' baita ', or couplets sung to the tambur or 
gmtar, the ‘ dohad ’ accompanied on the ‘ duhad ’ or kettledrum, 
and the ‘ sanyaro ', or amorous missive, simg to the music of the nal 
or pipe and particularly popular amongst the ^vllder clan people 


* of Sn dh p 77 
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hteraty cast which it owes perhaps to the ideas of Macaulay, has 
stimulated tlie study of the poems as hterature This fact, com- 
bmed wth the love and reverence with which the common people 
regard tlie poetrj^ of Shah Abdul Latif, has m several generations 
produced a multitude of books UTitten about the poems and the poet 
Llost of these books are of a verj' elementary tj^e The}^ find their 
greatest mterest m retelhng, much m the fashion of Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare, the Smdhi love stones which form so large a part 
of the Risilo There has, howeier, been good work of a more 
scholarly cahbre The conclusion none the less hardly ad mi ts of any 
doubt that without the stimulus of Enghsh education and the 
mterest m hterature produced b)’’ it the poems of Shah Abdul Latif 
would stiH have been todaj'’ m much the same condition as that m 
which the Bntish found them in 1843 That is to sa5^ they would 
have remamed a rather vague body of sung and reated verse handed 
down from one smger to another and fairuhar, as songs, to the Smdhis 
who dehght m listening to this form of hterarj’ composition 

The poems which I have translated do not form the complete 
mass of verse attnbuted to Shah Abdul Latif They are instead the 
poems contamed m the abndged compilation called the ‘ Munta- 
khab ’ arranged bj Kazi Ahmad This collection is fully representa- 
tive of the nature of the poetry and the scope of its subject matter, 
and forms probably the best knoum anthology' of the poems m use 
today There has latel}^ been a tendenc)' to expand and enlarge the 
volume of Shah Abdul Latif 's poetrj’^ and it has not alua5>^s been 
judiciously pursued But fine u ork has been achieved by tu o first- 
rate Smd^ scholars, namel}’^ Jlirza Kalich Beg and H M<-Gurbu\ani, 
each of whom has produced editions and commentaries uhich ment 
the senous attention of all scholars of onental poetr3>- m general and 
of Shah Abdul Latif’s poetr}’- m particular Other useful editions 
have been brought out bj^ Lilaram ^^’atanmal and Tarachand 
Showklram, but their scholarship is not to be compared with that of 
Mirza Kalich Beg and H M Gurbuxani 

The Inluntakhab consists of tu entj -se\ en poems of ver^ unequal 
length in a ^a^ety of metres The whole tone of the poetrj- is 
mj stical Shah Abdul Latif w ould, like Spmoza, be not mcorrectlj 
described as a God-mtoxicated man The poetn’’ is deepl}'' rehgious 
throughout and mspued bj that spirit of Islamic mj'stiasra w hich is 
charactenstic of the Sufi poets of Persia These poets ha\ e exer- 
ased since the sixteenth centuiq' m India a profound influence o\ er 
ah non-Hmdu poeti^ Broadly speaking, the topics with which 
the Muntakhab deals fall into three great classes, first, the m\ sten* 
of dnme lo\e, second, the folklore of Smd m its lo\e-stonK, and 
third, some prominent features of the common expenence of the Smd 
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unit prixaiK ula th< r tin* iwi* t p u in ' tla I'f u i md nn^ti r\ o( 
God. n i onntui , iht w**' . ft/ 'pirii/ I f!-- rtibuif; the 

]0\ nf lilt pt rant ( lift rt d bv tin f d'ui • fd ram o*i tlit irtd •'Oil, or 
tclimr; ilie thmu'ht fd tin 'pammi' vo'um wo./itv’ at hir uhrcl 
I ht in uti i<lf IS I x.('r« nil thtomdi i iUti «»/ im tj,i r; m tli*. ni'.lic 
lani^unm of tlio mimmtn {''oph, ara fonifr.i'-d uitli the ‘pltiuloiir 
atulwondd of l)i uil\. thi omn* ml itujc l\ of (ifKl the i!ntl\ 
of c\pLritnc( md tla ^^\^t^c im'o’i of nnri uith th*' flume 

1 he aiTanof nu nt of t!i> jhv nu m tin Mimt hah is e ci \ 110== itu 
factor\ llu pfv'insnu p aht rtd io"t tlur uithmit cohtitnt rt-ftronce 
to thtir subject nnttfr fine art tolh etui imd* r the eanotis mocks 
or stvlcs of tmuml ncfomjnmtmnt to uhirh tine arc sun" Thu 
Inphar.ird arranpi mont is riot of to irs(. without its merit It 
makes clear, for mstnnet. with coiutdfr.ibK fidditj the uttcrU* 
inutudicd wa\ in uhitli the jkx tr\ its'df was born But it is not 
Ui'Cful for 1 schohrh ajipraistiutnt of tlit {wetienl worth It is for 
tins reason tliat in trmshtmrt the p^e ms 1 bate deebncfl to follow 
the order of the jKicms guen in the Munt d hah Instead, wliilc 
keeping the mduidud poems entire, I ]n\t rearranged them 
according to tlieir subject inatttr m such a wa\ as to bring out the 
sweep of the poet's interest I lia\c, therefore duided the poems 
into three categoric.' J he first contains the jmems that mav be 
desenbed as prunanla mjstical m fonn and expression, poems of 
m\stic and duinc loec concerned witli the qualities of duinc mere} 
and grace, the goodness, power and nustcry of God The second 
categor}' includes tlic poems that dc'cnbc characteristic features of 
Smd rural life, like the coming of the wekomc rain, the habits of 
fakirs and holy men the tragic stor\ of Ilassan and Husain, the 
Ihoughts of the spinning woman 1 he third category, which forms 
the greater bulk of the poctr} , comprises the Sindlu love stones told 
by mothers to tlieir children in tfic cradle and dcepl} penetrated by 
the affectionate sentiment of tlic common folk 

(f>) The mysijcis))! 0/ bhah Abdul LatiJ 

The mysticism wdiich runs all tlirough the poetr}^ of Shah Abdul 
Latif IS a love mysticism wuth a nch religious significance It is not 
a philosophic mysticism In fact the lesson of the Risalo could be 
expounded from the text of the fort}’'-second Psalm, ‘ As the hart 
panteth after the waterbrooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, 0 
God My soul thirsteth for the Luang God \^ffien shall I come 
and appear before God ? ’ It might be paralleled also wath the 
flaming words of Richard RoUe ' O sweet Jesu, I bind thy love in 
me wath a knot unable to be loosed, seeking the treasure that I desire 
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and longing I find, because I cease not to thirst for thee ’ The 
poems do not make easy readmg unless their rehgious background is 
seen m true perspective and unless the Sufi imagery in which so 
much of the thought is cast is seen m its histoncal settmg as a 
development of the mystic elements of Islam which were mtroduced 
mto Smd centimes ago and found there a congemal home 

A few short quotations -will make clear the nature of the mam 
ideas m this mystical content The beauty of the Beloved, that is, 
the beauty of God which satisfies and completes the bemg, is 
described m these fines from the Sur Barvo Smdhi 

' In graaous emergence when walks the Belov’d 
E'en earth itself sings 

" In God's name " and lo 1 on the tracks of his feet 
Are the road's kisses planted 
"The houns astomed stand by m respect 
I swear by the Lord 

The face of Beloved’s most lovely of all ’ 

The emphasis on the oneness of God, the unity of aU expenence and 
the need for smkmg mdividuahty m the ocean of divme umon is the 
subject of these fines from the Sur Asa 

' Across Life’s ocean no one yet 
With “ I " as gnide his foot hath set 
God indeed who is one 
Adoreth oneness alone 
Take twoness oS to bum with fire 
Existence may man’s tears require 
This weepmg should be done 
Before oneness alone ' 

A frequent topic is the umon vnth God, the meetmg of those 
separated by the vam tncks of earthly delusion tiU they fimd ultimate 
satisfaction m the truth and beauty of the divme This is the 
subject of the foUovnng fines from the Sur Maizuri 

* Restrain mj’self how e er I trj' ' 

I cannot stay unless I see 

Beloved's face Unbounded gnef 

Without m} loi e assaileth me 

Amunt tomorrow I’ll not bide 

By promise that tomorrow teUs 

I cannot wait tomorrow *s day 

Or meet me, lo\ c, or kill me, else 

Brmg umon to a wretched girl 

Or kill her only show her ej es 

The Fnend she lo\es Sad soul, dismiss 

Thj sorrow from thj mcmones ’ 

The prevaihng tenor of the poetrj^ is thus that of a rehgious 
mj sticism It is not a pure love mj sticism, nor a nature mysticism, 
nor an mtellectual mj-sticism The charactenstic imagerj^ is that 
employed to descnbe the separation and the reunion of lovers and 
the language used is usually that of human lo\c-Iongmgs The 
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poetry of Shah Abdul Latif has on this account a certain superficial 
resemblance to the poetr}' of Shelley and Brownmg , but does not 
bear any close affinity to the poetry of Blake, who is a pure rehgious 
mystic It has little m common with the poetr}’^ of Dotuie, whose 
mysticism is of an intellectual type 

' Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stams the hite radiance of eternity ' 

So sang Shelley and the words would be a fair descnption of Shah 
Abdul Latif’s attitude It has been said of Shelley that ‘ to Shelley 
death itself was but the rendmg of a ved which would admit us to the 
full vision of the ideal, which alone is true hfe The sense of unity 
m all thmgs is most strongly felt m “Adonais”, where Shelleys 
maturest bought and philosophy are to be found ^^^len 
Brownmg says 

' For life and all it yields of joy and woe 
And hope and fear — 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love ’ 

he is speakmg the same kmd of language and evpressmg the same 
kmd of idea as Shah Abdul Latif speaks and expresses m the Risalo 
It IS true that Brownmg uses very different imagery and has a 
modernity of expression quite unhke the formal Persian model of 
the Smdhi poet But this outward difference merely obscures the 
one great quality both have m common, namely the all-importance 
of love as a key to understandmg how God and man can meet In 
complete contrast to this is the rehgious fervour, almost the rehgious 
madness, of Blake, which takes the form of assertmg not the divinity 
of God but the divmity of man m his search for God and m the 
workmg of the human imagmation which passes beyond the poor 
self-centred comprehension of the senses In ‘ The Everlasting 
Gospel ’ Blake makes God speak to Christ 

‘ Thou axt a man God is no more 
Thy own humanity leam to adore 
For that is mv Spirit of life 

It was the utterance of sentiments somewhat of this kmd that led 
at one stage of Islamic history to the k illin g of Mansur Halla], an 
early free-thinkmg Sufi, whose heterodoxy was too strong for the 
thought of his time Such an attitude as these words of Blake 
portray is, however, poles asunder from the mysticism of Shah 
Abdul Latif The Smdhi poet is a true Mushm m that for him God 
and man are thmgs apart and that approach to the divme is possible 
only by a long period of struggle and efiort, disappomtinent and 
fatigue over which detemunation prevails at last There is m 
^ Spurgeon Mystteism »« English Literature, p 35 
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Blake’s treatment of the struggle an mtrusive element that owes 
httle to respect for God and love of Him 

' Bnng me my bow of burning gold , 

Bring me my arrows of desire 
Bnng me my spear O Clouds, unfold 
Bnng me my chanot of fire 
I will not cease from mental figbt 

Nor shall my sword sleep m my hand 
Till I have budt Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land ’ 

In these stimng hnes there appears to be a touch of the social 
reformer, a product of another day, and of the bummg conviction so 
strong m Blake that man has but to use his imagmation m the nght 
way and the difficulties will vanish So it is doubtful whether 
‘ Jerusalem ’ to Blake meant what it did to the rehgious mystic 
Hilton ' Jerusalem is as much to say a sight of peace and be- 
tokeneth contemplation m the perfect love of God ’ But it certainly 
has some affinity with that ' Jerusalem the Golden with milk and 
honey blest ’ which goes back to Samt Bernard and early Christian 
mysticism Wordsworth is a nature mystic, ahen to the spint of 
Shah Abdul Latif, though some of the shorter lyncal passages m the 
Risalo at tunes brmg memones of the simple ffirectness of the lake- 
land poet The romanticism of Wordsworth would, however, have 
made no appeal to Shah Abdul Latif, brought up m the stem school 
of Islamic monotheism 

That other great mystic poet Donne is m the Platonic tradition 
of intehectuahsm Yet so strange is the mixture of influences which 
have brought the Platonic mysticism mto Enghsh thought that 
there are, even m this, affinities with the Sufi philosophy Though 
Donne uses love imagery m his deeply metaphysical poems he never 
subordmates the reason to the dreammg self-hypnotism of the man 
intoxicated ivith God Despite the sensuousness of much of Donne's 
imagery we feel that even Donne’s ‘ extasie ’ falls suitably mto its 
place in a scheme where mtellect and reason reign, in the realm of 
the formal ideas, those perfect ensamples of the poor facsimiles open 
to mankmd's emng sensations This kind of rational and critical 
self-examination has nothmg m common \vith the mysticism of the 
Risalo It would none the less be possible to find in Donne passages 
which express certam metaphysical ideas in language almost similar 
to that of the Risalo, as for instance where self and not-self are 
contrasted wth each other or where truth is to be attamed by 
stud3’'mg the promptings of one’s own heart and not by lookmg 
outside it The general point of view is, however, fundamentally 
different For the Donne of the rehgious and metaph5*sical poems, 
not the Donne of the love poems, is profoundly influenced by a 
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rationalistic philosophy which finds little place lor the mystical 
attitude and is indeed contemptuous of it Dr Spurgeon says that 
Donne holds the Platonic conception that love concerns the soul 
only and is independent of the body or bodily presence and that 
‘ m the Ecstasy he descnbes tlie union of the souls of two lovers in 
language which proves his familiarity with the descnption of ecstasy 
given by Plotmus ’ * Donne seems to me to be an educated erudite 
Ehzabethan talking the language of Plato and Plotmus Sir Herbert 
Gnerson, the great authonty on Donne, is profoundly impressed by 
the fervour of Donne’s religious poetry ' He is he says,* ‘ our 
first mtensely personal religious poet, expressing always not the 
mmd simply of the Christian as such, but the conflicts and longmgs 
of one troubled soul, one subtle and fantastic mmd ’ This is true 
enough But the fervour of Donne is not to be compared with that 
of the true rehgious mystic and is very far from the clear emotional 
vision of Crashaw or Isaac Watts There is a certain likeness 
between Donne and Shah Abdul Latif m such a passage as this of 
Donne’s 

' But we know ourselves least mere outward shews 
Our nunds so store 

That our soules no more than our eyes disclose 
But forme and colour Only he who knows 
Himselfe knowes more 

But the likeness is due to one pomt m common m the philosophy of 
the two poets, namely the difficulty that the self offers as an approach 
to reality But while this plays an unimportant part m Donne s 
ideas, it is deeply significant m Shah Abdul Latif ’s The similanties 

between Shah Abdul Latif and Watts (i674'l748) and Crashaw 
\ (died 1650) are much more remarkable 
The h5min of Watts which begins 

' For m the Heavens my God retires, 

My God the mask of my desires, 

And hides his lovely face ’ 

and the other hymn which says 

' Lord, 'tis against thy face 
My sms like arrows rise ’ 

or agam the lovely poem of Crashaw’s whose opemng hnes are 

‘ Lord, when the sense of thy sweet grace 
Sends up my soul to seek thy face. 

Thy blessed eyes breed such desire 
I die m love’s dehcious fire ’ 

mightnearlyhavebeen written by Shah AbdulLatif They all breathe 
the selfsame spirit of mystical surrender which irradiates the Risalo 

^ Mysticism tn English Literature, p 75 
~ Metaphysical Poetry, Donne to Butler, p xxvii 
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and the turn of expression is surpnsingly alike Here the intellec- 
tuahsm charactenstic of Donne is wholly absent The clear difference 
between the two types of mysticism is mamfest, that of the heart as 
agamst that of the head, of the emotions as agamst the mtellect 

(c) The religious character of Shah Abdul Latif’s mysticism 

These examples from Enghsh poetry have been given m order 
to emphasize how far the message of the Risalo is like and unhke the 
message of the typically Enghsh mystic poets There is m Shah 
Abdul Latif a strain of love mysticism which shows some afBmty 
with the love mysticism of Shelley and Browning There is nothmg 
quite like it m Wordsworth and httle m it that is common ivith 
Donne The nearest Enghsh parallels to Shah Abdul Latif in his 
love rehgious mood are Crashaw and Isaac Watts In these two 
poets the philosophy of love is preached m emotional language as a 
means to a true understandmg of the nature of God and to effectmg 
the mystic umon ivith the divme by hftmg the false veil of the 
phenomenal world and probmg the depths of the human heart The 
true message of the Risalo, however, is rehgious and there is a real 
difference m this respect between the Smdhi poet and Shelley and 
Brownmg While Shelley and Brownmg see m love the key to 
understanding the world, Shah Abdul Latif finds it m umon with 
God through the difficulties and vicissitudes of love Love is a 
means to an end and not an end m itself Although the love 
mysticism of Shelley and Broiviimg has a philosophic depth which 
takes it outside any assimilation to eroticism, the scheme of thmgs m 
which, for them, difficulties dissohe and disturbances are reconciled 
m peace, is a umty that comes from a umon of lovers thinkmg similar 
thoughts and findmg complete satisfaction m the loving relationship 
Shah Abdul Latif is not satisfied wth such a solution He 
finds his solubon instead m the submissive sinkmg of indmduahty 
m the divme and m a concepbon of God which is truly Mushm It 
msists upon the utter unworthmess of man when compared mth the 
majesty, mjstery and completeness of God Thus love for Shah 
Abdul Latif is merely the means of approachmg the dl^^ne It is 
not a descnpbon of the di%’ine itself Read the solemn dedication 
to God with which the Muntakhab opens 

‘ In the beginning Allah is 
^^^lO knoMeth aJl, ivho sits aloft 
The Lord of all the ii orld that be 
He IS the mighti , old of da\ s 
Of His own power established 
He IS the Lord, One, onlj' One, 

Sustainer and Compassionate 

Sing \c the praise of Him uho heals. 

The True One, sing j e praise of Him 
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To get an English parallel to this sustained attitude of worship we 
must go to the predommantly rehgious hjTuns where we find some- 
thmg very hke it 

‘ O orship the King, 

All glonous abo\ c 
O gratefully sing 
His pov. er and his love 
Our shield and defender. 

The Ancient of Days, 

Pa\’ilioaed in splendour 
And girded mth praise 

Thus despite all the love mj'^sticism inth which the Risalo abounds, 
its import IS deeply rehgious Its object is the respectful adoration 
of somethmg far abo\ e ordmary human endeavour We shall look 
m vam m Shelle3' or Browmmg for this attitude w’hich, while tj^ically 
jMushm, IS also ' Chnstian ' m the stram of the Old Testament, 
defimtety Hebraic m conception and unaffected by the gospel of the 
New Testament Even Blake, the greatest and most comprehensive 
of the Enghsh mystic poets, fails to reach this pinnacle of smgle- 
mmded adorahon Blake is so overcome ivith other ideas of the 
complexity’’ of the diione and he is so obsessed wth the pow’er of the 
human unagmation to rake reahty that he cannot confine hunseh to 
a jejunely monotheistic attitude Isaac Watts, who does soar to the 
heights of adoration, is nearer Shah Abdul Latif but he is a poet of 
much narrow'er range 

In fact to give any idea of the compheated my’sticisrn of 
the Risalo we must recognize it as a blending of many elements 
It has somethmg of the love ideahsm of Shelley and Browmng, 
somethmg of the ivild rehgious fervour of Blake, and somethmg 
also of the simple human comnction of Watts and Crashaw 
So complex a phenomenon is mysticism m Islam and Christianity 
and so mtimately have the two been at various stages mter-related 
that it IS possible to trace m each influences that have gone to the 
makmg of both Isl^ has been httle affected directly by the 
Christianity of the New Testament but it has many contacts with 
the rehgion of the Old Testament and with the old Greek philosophy 
This philosophy started with Plato and rose to mtellectual my’sticism 
m Plotmus wEence it reached a rehgious consummation m lambhchus 
and Dionysius the Areopagite and so produced much of the typically 
Christian mys’ticism of the rmddle ages m Europe It was about this 
period that the language of the Arabs formed the chief means of 
commumcation of ideas between East and West By’’ that tune 
Islam itself had become deeply penetrated with 'the thmkmg of 
Persia and w'as not W'hoUy closed to Buddhist and Vedanta ideas 
The history^ of mysticism is thus a compheated story’’ of the fusion 
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and blending of a vast body of beliefs that came m different ways 
from a limited number of sources 


[d) Variety of -poetical vwods in the Risdlo 

Of the great vanety of lyncal poems which constitute the Risalo 
of Sh^ Abdul Latif some descnption may now be given There 
are short ecstatic poems of deep emotional content of the kmd found 
m Watts, Crashaw and Clough There are purely rehgious hymns 
whose sustained eloquence recalls the psalms of David and whose 
appeal and diction are very similar to those of Christian hymnology, 
hke 

' For thee, mine own dear country, 

Mme eyes their vigils keep ’ 

and 

' For ever with the Lord, 

Amen, so let it be ’ 

and 

' I’m but a stranger here, 

Heaven is my home ’ 


In contrast to these there are psychological questionmgs and mterro- 
gations that read like Brownmg and there are gems of the pure 
lyrical spint that remmd us of Shelley and Wordsworth Some of 
the finest examples of this smgmg mood m its highest perfection are 
found embedded in the long Smdhi love narratives For mstance, 
there is the beautiful lync m the Sur Suhini which begins 

‘ Oh sisters ! how the tmklmg bell 
Has set my limbs to spnghtly dance 
To stranger folk how may I tell 
The love that doth my heart entrance ’ ’ 

There is that other song, scarcely less lovely, from the same Sur 
which starts 


‘ My heart of its hopes is shorn 
No strength within me lies 
Come back to me now my love 
O Sahir lordly and r\ ise 

Above all there is the magnificent collection of Ijuics about ram 
which compose the Sur Sarang 

‘ See saith Latif, the sombre cloud 
Hath lowered and the big-dropped ram 
Is fallen Take the cattle out 
And make 5 our w aj across the plain 
Desert \our huts j our panniers fill 
Against the need of commg hours 
It IS no time m God-dcspair 
To sit and idle Lo 1 it show crs 1 
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It IS m such songs that Shah Abdul Latif reaches his highest summit 
as a poet talking the universal language of poetry, not bound by any 
restnction of time, place or narrow mood The beautiful short song 
of gladness for the company that the ram brmgs would not disgrace 
Shelley 

‘ The season's here 

Glad converse and sweet music sound 
Shnlls cuckoo clear 

The ploughmen fit their ploughshares for the ground 
Herdsmen are happy Yea I his bnght array 
For joyous ram my friend has donned today ' 

In yet another mood is the Sur Kedaro, the ballad of the sorrow of 
Muhurram, the deaths of Hassan and Husam, the tragedy of Kufa 
and Kerbela which has ever smce divided the Muslim world mto two 
camps, the descendants of the Prophet and the Khalifs, the Shias 
and the Sunnis, the behevers m personal transmitted hohness and 
the behevers m the impersonal majesty of the Prophet's unendmg 
mission 

‘ Come, O thou Lord Muhammad, come. 

Causer of Causes, nse 
An early dove from Kerbela 
Its weary journey flies 
Haltmg by God’s apostle’s tomb 
It uttereth this doom 
" Muhammad, Causer of Causes, Lord, 

Come, nse up in thy might 
The ghtter of the flashing sword 
Hath shone before my sight ’ ’ ’ 

Yet another note is struck m the jBirtatious hvelmess of the Sur 
Lilan Chanesar This deals with a broken love match m a spirit that 
is nearly flippant and somehow succeeds m combirung flippancy with 
dignity In much the same gay abandon is written the Sur Kapati 
where a pleasure-lovmg spinnmg girl is upbraided for her lazmess 
The longer love poems are a medley of emotions Sometimes the 
plam facts of the lovers’ tnals are descnbed More often the 
treatment is deeply psychological, busy not with the fate of the lovers 
but with the effect events have on the lovers’ mmds Narrative 
is contmually subordmated to mtrospection and soliloquy We feel 
that the poet is mterested not so much m the sad phght of Suhini, 
Sasui and Marui as m the manner these unlucky creatures bore their 
afflictions and trials so that they found a way of release m self- 
exammation and m self-fulfllment There are few of the deeper- 
seated feelmgs on which the gemus of Shah Abdul Latif does not 
play cunningly m that strange mixture of thought and emotion m 
which his music smgs Such is the stuff of all real poetry, combiiung 
elegance and rhythm of language with that sense of a distant far-off 
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beauty wbicb men reach with dlfficult5^ stretching out their hands 
m longing for the further shore ' Poetry sa^'s Wordsworth, ‘ is 
the breath and finer spirit of aU knowledge ’ Through a sensuous 
musical medium the search goes on for truth and beauty while 
endeavour seeks to pierce through the changmg phantasmagoria of 
experience to discover betund the unity of thmgs diverse 

' I too lia^ e seen 

My \nsioii of the ralnbo^^ aureoled face 

Of her whom men name Beauty proud, anstere, 

Duanely fugiti\ e, that hannts the world 

This is the poet’s quest Shah Abdul Latiif is amongst those whose 
words have helped to hft the veil that obscures the tnsion of dehght 
and fulfilment 


^ * The Domimon of Dreams' quoted m Bichard s Pm aples of Ltteran 
Crtfmstn, p 19 ’’ 



Chapter III 


A Web of Many Strands 
(fl) A mixture of influences 

In dealing with a cultural heritage so complex as that of Sind, 
the scholar wiU perceive that many diverse influences have gone to 
its fashionmg Furthermore, the cultural hentage of Sind came to 
fruition in the poetry of Shah Abdul Latif at a time when the Moghul 
Empire was showmg clear signs of its ultimate dissolution 
Naturally, therefore, the poetry of Shah Abdul Latif would conform 
to the general t3^e of poetry produced in similar conditions 
durmg the early part of the eighteenth century under the Moghul 
dommion Evidence can easily be produced to prove this But m 
the case of Smd there were certam pecuhar cucumstances which 
cannot be omitted from consideration The chief of these are the 
comparatively late conversion of the bulk of the population to Islam, 
and the absence of any considerable body of native hterature in the 
Smdhi language The latter phenomenon is due to the fact that the 
mtelhgentzia of the provmce was drawn mostly from the learned and 
pnvileged classes, many of them not ongmal inhabitants of Sind but 
immigrants who arrived at various stages of the Muslim dommation 
Moreover the learned languages were Persian, and, to a lesser degree, 
Arabic 

The practice of the Moghuls was certainly to encourage m 
India the development of poetry on the Persian model with which 
they were famihar m the court of Delhi It was thus mevitable that 
when poetry was written it should assume the same general form 
and deal with subjects similar to those dealt with by the great 
Persian masters It was durmg the Moghul regime that Urdu poetry 
began to be written m considerable quEintity But some time 
elapsed before work of high merit was produced m that medium 
There is a great similanty m form and manner of treatment of 
subjects m Indian, Persian and Urdu poetry The reason for this is, 
as explained above, the donunance of the Persian language as the 
language of the court, of hterature and of pohte mtercourse generally 
The position was m some ways rather akm to that m England for the 
first two centuries after the Norman conquest when French was the 
language of the court and the nobles and a vernacular hterature had 
not been estabhshed By the time of Shah Abdul Latif there were, 
however, a sufficient number of learned persons imbued with the 
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ideas of Persian and Urdu poetry and beginning to transfer their 
thoughts into the medium of the vernacular But when this stage 
was reached the Persian mould and the Persian treatment of subjects 
were so strongly established that it was impossible to dispense with 
them 

The importance of Sh§Lh Abdul Latif, however, is that he did 
succeed m breakmg away to some extent from the prevaihng 
mtellectual dommation He found m the life of the country people, 
in their everyday domgs and m folk stones current amongst them a 
subject for poebcal treatment which brought out the inherent gemus 
of the Smdhi language But he could not go beyond a certam stage 
m this progress I have myself not the shghtest doubt that one 
great reason for the popular appeal of Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry is 
the fact that it was the first great attempt to mterpret the feehngs 
of the populace in language that ah, both Mushm and Hmdu, could 
understand, and that he was the first successful poet who spoke a 
language that everyone could accept not merely as hterature or as a 
highly artifiaal construction of words but as somethmg that every- 
one felt Dunng the Mushm dommation of Smd from the fourteenth 
century onwards the thoughts and rehgion of the Hmdu population 
received but scant acknowledgement m the hterary forms of the day 
But there was a great body of Hmdu semi-behef and Hmdu pre- 
dilection still lymg dormant m the country and not fuUy catered for 
by the Manghanhars, Bhats and mfenor wandermg mmstrels who 
supphed the common people with their music and their rough verse 
for weddmgs and festivals and simdax ceremonies Some of this 
dormant semi-behef was always at the back of Shah Abdul Latif’s 
mmd He was adept at fas'^onmg it, mside the Persian model, 
m such a way that it appealed to a much wider pubhc than could 
have been approached by poetry written m the manner of the Moghul 
court poets and of the Urdu poets who consciously mutated the 
Persian model, often m the most slavish way But this does not 
alter the fact that the poetry of the Risalo is Islanuc poetry mth an 
appeal which was wider than the Islamic poetry of the day and was 
accepted by the non-Islamic elements as somethmg that had a 
message for them too It was so superior to the rh5Tnes and jmgles 
of the wandering Hmdu bards that its predominance was from the 
very first assured The conclusion, therefore, must be that the 
poetrj'’ of Shah Abdul Latif, while essentially Iklushm and based on 
Persian influences current m the educated world of his day, reached 
beyond that to a body of thought and behef that had a more general 
appeal The music to which the poems were sung was essentiaUj' 
Indian, that is to say, Hmdu m ongm, as e know from the names of 
the tunes to u hich the poems u ere and still are sung Furthermore, 
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the Sufi strain of thought winch permeates the Avhole of the \ ersehas 
m Smd alwa5^s had em appeal to Hmdus, though to what extent this 
appeal is due to its bemg influenced by Hmdu rehgious ideas is a 
subject of the greatest obscurity Enough has been said to show 
that the poems are a w'eb of man}'^ strands, which it is now my 
busmess to disentangle 

{b) Arabian influences 

The chief strands which can be identified are Arabian, Persian, 
Indian (mcludmg in that term the influences of Urdu poetrj’’, Hmdu 
music and local folklore), Baluchi and Sufistic The Arabian 
influence m Smdhi verse is very small The history of the land 
accounts peirtly for this Smd w-as under Arab governors for a penod 
of nearly three hundred years — ^the names of the Governors durmg 
the Umma3ud penod are known m detail It remamed under Arab 
influence for a considerably longer penod when the earty djmasties 
of Multan and IMansura w ere m power m Upper and Lower Smd till 
nearty the end of the tenth century a d Yet the Arabs left no 
permanent impress upon the land The reason is that they were 
merely a mihtary garrison hvmg amongst strangers with whom they 
did not mmgle Often then position wns very insecure Mdth the 
Qarmatian d5masties, which succeeded the Qaraishite Ghahbis and 
Halbanis when Smd ceased to have Arab governors sent to it from 
the Ummayid empne, there arose mdependent Smd dynasties 
amongst which the Sumra soon became promment The Sumra 
were a local d5masty of Rajput ongm Tod m his Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan identifies them with the Parmar or Puar 
race But the verifiable history of these people is obscure and the 
authonties are all unsatisfactory Ray beheves ‘ that southern Smd 
was never thoroughlj'’ conquered by the house of Ghazni and with 
the first sign of decay the Sumra, a local tribe hvmg m the vicmity 
of the Than, established then supremacy m that region Accordmg 
to the Tarikh-i-Tahni then temtory mduded Alor m the north and 
then capital was Muhammad Tin m the pargana of Dnak, identified 
by Elhot with Shakapur a populous village about ten miles south of 
Mirpur on the borders of Tharr ’ (Elhot, I, pp 256, 403, 404) 
MTiatever the real facts be, it is certam that the influence of the 
Arabs m Smd had long been wanmg before they ultimately ceased 
to be a power m the land The very small cultural influence they 
exerted m the days of then supremacy had disappeared long before 
the twelfth century Mfliat conditions were m the days of Arab 
dommation has been characterized by Ray as bemg largely m the 
natme of a mflitar}^ occupation ‘ The land was held by Arab 
gamsons supported bi^ grants of land Thej'' were probably mainly 
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concentrated in the important cities and were possibly assisted by 
levies of Smdian troops The internal administration of the 

country was necessarily left largely m the hands of Hmdu landlords 
paying the land tax (khara]) and the capitation tax (]izya) Masudi 
says that the Arab merchants at this penod formed the commercial 
commumcation between Smd and the neighbounng countries of 
India They brought the produce of Chma and Ceylon to the sea- 
ports of Smd and from there conveyed them by way of Multan to 
Turkistan and Khurasan Islam contmued to spread but not 
rapidly, and the conquerors followed a pohcy of toleration, adoptmg 
stem measures of repression only when resistance was offered, as at 
Daibul, to the armies of Islam Towards the end of the tenth 
century Smd was mfected by Qarmatian heresies from Egypt 
Mahmud of Ghazni found Mansura m the occupabon of an Ismaili 
sect mth this Ismadi behef 

It is thus clear that the Arab penetration of Smd was of a very 
partial character affectmg only a small porbon of the populabon and 
that the effects were enbrely lost m the course of the succeedmg 
centuries The conversion to Islam of the agricultural mdigenous 
peoples of Smd took place at a much later stage of the Muslim 
conquest of Upper India when Arabian ideas and thoughts were of 
much less importance than Persian m the world of Islamic India In 
fact Smd was converted to Islam not by the Arabs but by the central 
Asian peoples who took up the tale of Jlushm penebation of India 
from ^e twelfth century onwards AH through the reign of the 
Sumro and Sammo dynasbes this Islamic penetrabon proceeded and 
by the time of the Lodi Afghans m the sixteenth century the agricul- 
tural populabon and the land-holdmg class were almost entuely 
Mushm, the Hmdu populabon bemg confined to the busmess of 
wntmg and to bade and commerce This was largely the state of 
affairs that persisted do\vn to the British annexation m 1843 Thus 
the cultural influence of the Arabs, never very sbong, has disappeared 
entuely except for a few mmor details, because Smd became a 
predommanby ^Muslim land at a time when Central Asian influences, 
and Persian influences, were at full sbength Such, however, is the 
importance of Arabic m the cultural hentage of all Mushms that 
some slight effect has been mamtamed through the rehgious ntahty 
of the language for the purposes of the I^Iuslim faith 

We need not be surpnsed, therefore, that though Arabic has 
always been known and spoken m Smd bj- a feu learned men and 
though the Koran is known b}'- heart b^^ large numbers of devout ' 
Mushms m the provmce the effect of Arabic on the poetical hterature 
of Smd IS negligible It is possible, however, to underestimate this 

* R•\^ Dynastic Hi'itory of Norif-em India I p 21 
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effect The powerful rh3'thm of the Arabic language and the practice 
of musical intoning which is to some extent acquired in the mosque 
by every Muslim brought up in the tenets of his faith have certainly 
done something to mould the form of poetical composition amongst 
Muslims They have done more to standardize the nature of the 
music that appeals to them It has already been stated that the 
poetry of the Risalo had its birth m music and smging Though 
this music IS actually Indian music, it has not been unaffected by 
Muslim practice For it is noteworthy^ that much of the best music 
and smging is associated with religious obsen'ance at tombs and 
shnnes of Muslim saints 

The connexion is therefore clear But it is difficult to fill out the 
picture m detail The chief kinds of senous poetical composition cul- 
tivated by Smdhis have been ' madalis ‘ munajats ' marsiyahs and 
'kowars' or 'lanats ’ The first are praises of God, the Prophet an 
Samts The second are the religious hymns/)^r se The third are elegies 
generally concerned with the martyrdom of Hassan and Husain 
The fourth are compositions which deal ^Vlth the moral virtues an 
the vices of mankmd Naturally, m a Mushm land the virtues and 
vices are those of the kmd set out m the rehgious teachmg Such 
compositions are common to the whole Mushm world and there is m 
them nothmg that can be asenbed to Arab influence specially 
hghter forms of composition Smdhi boasts fatehnamos or songs o 
victory, kafis or wais, a form of amatory verse, baita or coup e s m 
sanyaros or love messages Of these only the fatehnamos ^ 

resemblance to the old Arab poetry But the reason for that p P 

IS that songs of victory must necessarily assume a w 

form from the very nature of the subject matter The other § 
and amatory verse of Smd can be shown to have a closer res^ 
to Persian than to Arabic models, and to possess a local 
This IS only to be expected of such forms of composition ^ , 

land that has for several hundred years had a fairly self-con 
mdividuahty of its own The Risalo contams many quotatio 
from the Koran and has many Arabic words But this 
natural and means no more than that Smd, like the ® 
Mushm world, had its full share m the freemasonry of Muslim 
culture 

Sufistic thought has been very promment m Smd at various tim^ 
and this naturally imphes that many of the forms of expression an 
the teims of language employed m Sufism would find a place m o 
language and hterature of the provmce The Smdhi language is a 
Sanskntic language with a large Arabic and Persian vocabulary 
which shows the historical development of the Smdhi culture But 
it would be wrong to infer from this that the Smdhi hterature 
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displayed in the Risalo depends to any great extent upon the Arabian 
influences which at one tune had a chance to impnnt themselves 
deeply upon the country What Arabian mfluences still remam are 
due to the character of the predoimnant rehgion and the cultural 
effects which flowed from that predommance over Muhammadan India 
generally The Mushm idea of music as part of the service of God 
has also played some part m the making of Smdhi poetry In so far 
as this has occurred it may be said that Arab influence is stiU ahve m 
Smdhi poetry Ghazzali has described this union of music with 
thought and rehgion m beautiful words ‘ The seventh (kmd of 
hstenmg),’ he says, ‘ is the hstenmg of hun who loves God and has a 
passion for Him and longs to meet Him so that he cannot look upon 
a thmg but he sees it m Him (whose perfection is extolled) and no 
sound strikes upon his ear but he hears it from Hun and m Him 
So hstenmg to music and smgmg m his case is an arouser of his 
longmg and a strengthener of his passion and his love and an 
mflamer of the tinder box of his heart and bnngs forth from it states 
consistmg of revelations and caressmgs descnption of which cannot 
be comprehended he who has tasted them knows them and he 

rejects them whose sense is blunt so that he caimot taste them 
Doubtless there is somethmg of this kmd of spint breathmg m the 
beautiful poem of Shah Abdul Latif called the Sur Sorath, which 
uses a common folk-story to convey somethmg of the mystery that 
bnngs the music listener mto communion with the divme In that 
poem the smger, the ' master of music’, is depicted as charmmg the 
long so overwhehnmgly as to mduce him to yield up his head to the 
smger m loving sacrifice which gams him communion with God 


' Welcome thou art, O man of music, 

Thy meamng’s drift I knew "VSTiat thy tongue sped 
I comprehend completely, all thy words 
What falleth to the ground 
Be pleased to take ’ All three in tune were i\ed. 

The music's chords, the dagger and the neck 
' For no such pnze O man of music, 

Hast thou, ere this, made journey God he praised, 

O man of music, that thou sought st the head ’ 

Here m this unhkely form may be seen arrayed in Ijmcal garb that 
doctnne of religious ecstasy m music vhich Ghazzali, the great 
scholastic gathenng the message of Arab thought, has expounded 
tvith word and argument that recall some of the higher flights of 
St Thomas Aquinas Thus despite the broken contact of Sind \wtli 
Arabia there may still be heard m the songs of Shah Abdul Latif a 
few deep echoes of an earlier i^Iushm scholasticism 


ir 


^ J R 4 S 1901 p 229 
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(c) Persia,' irfucrciS 

The Persiaxi influences in tlie Risllo are mudi stronger than the 
Arabian and for a \ en,* good reason Persian IiTOS tlie language of 
pohte intercourse and of comentional poetrj' in the daj's of the 
Moghuls It uns thus ine\atable tliat any poet not writing under 
the influence of a Sanskntic culture should either consciously or by 
mere habit follow the shle of Persian poetiw in which he had been 
brought up Tow hat extent Shall Abdul Latif was acquainted with 
the great Persian poets w e do not know Tliere is no eMdence that 
he had studied any of them except Jalaluddin RumI, a copy of whose 
‘ Masna^Y^ ' wras said to be constantly in his hands The Jilasnawl 
has been called the Koran of Persia Professor Nicholson saj's of it 
' Its author professes mdeed to expound the inmost sense of the 
prophetic revelation but an\ one lookmg tlirough the w ork at random 
can see that its doctnnes, mten\oven with apologues, anecdotes, 
fables, legends and traditions, range o\er the whole domain of 
medieval rehgious tliought and hfe The poem has been well 

described as " an attempt to punfy tlie rehgious sentiment by lo\ e 
Apart from this essentially hterarj'' and rehgious influence, exerted 
through the work of a supreme master of the Persian idiom, upon the 
expression and thought of jMuslim India during its most flounslung 
daj’s, there is the not less powerful domination which Persia itself 
exerted over the Islam of the Abbasid penod, when tlie Arabic 
influences dechned and the Persian influences attamed a supremacy 
which wras ne%er shaken off 'Under the dommion of Islam’, sa^'s 
Professor Lehmann, ' tlie mdi\adual hfe of the Persians de\ eloped 
mto a strong network of roots which has become the basis upon 
which the culture of tlie Eastern Cahphate — though it goes by an 
Arabian name — has been built from its pohtics, customs and dress 
to its arts, saence and poetry, even to its rehgious mnovations ’* 
Thus as the Arab race began to lose their predommance, their place 
was taken by the Persian race, and thereafter so well did this 
Persian penetration succeed that m the Mushm history of India from 
the tune of the fall of the Abbasid empire onwards the cluef cultural 
influence has come from Central Asian peoples who were completel} 
enthralled by Persian culture 

The INIushm dommabon of Upper India was completed by the 
inroads of men of Turkish and Mongol race who in their turn 
assumlated ivith gladness the lessons of Persian Islamic culture It 
is this which explains the ti’pical nature of Mushm poetrj' m India 
from the thirteenth centur}' onwards It is this w hicli accounts for 
the slaiTsh mutation of Persian models adopted b\ the Urdu poets 

^ Tf-c Z^gac} of ZsJait p 234 

' -l/js'ia-STr, pp 59-60 
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who began at a later stage another form of Islamic expression m a 
language which was itself the result of the mmglmg m India of 
peoples who had themselves no Persian and Arabian tradition of 
their own The influence of the court m mouldmg hterary expression 
has already been explamed Another link m the strength of this 
Persian hterary donunance of Upper India was the Sufi philosophy 
which, expressed most fehatoudy m poetry by the great Persian 
masters, found m India and m Smd particularly a very congenial 
home The fact that Smd was the home of several skilled exponents 
of Sufi thought durmg the middle ages accounts fuUy for the mastery 
of Sufi expression exhibited by Shah Abdul Latif In these circum- 
stances it IS of course mevitable that there should be great sirmlanties 
between the ideas of the Risalo and the thought of the t}y>ical 
Persian poets Nor need we account for these sumlanties by arguing 
that Shah Abdul Latif must have been faimhar with the work of 
many of the Persian masters Even if he had known only J alaluddin 
Rumi and known nothmg of Jami, Fariduddin Attar, Bayazid of 
Bistam, Hafiz, Sadai, or Abu Sayid Abu’l Khair, the explanation 
would be fully sufficient For the particular type of thought and 
expression seen to perfection m Jalaluddin Rumi and Jami was a 
kmd of closed field where the ideas themselves were few m number 
and where the wealth of imagery, immense as it is, was confined to a 
certam definite range of symbohsm capable of easy and effective 
assimilation Actually it would have been enough for the author of 
the Risalo to be famihar ivith the Masnawi alone But it is of course 
most unhkely that he had not at least a smattermg of the work of 
other Persian poets We do not need, however, to assume this m 
the cucumstances, as anyone who was famihar with the Masnawi 
would have knoivn as much as was necessarj’’ for the complete 
exposition of similar ideas covermg the whole field of Persian Sufi 
idealism 

With these remarks wemay confine our attention to pomtmg out 
some of the similarities m the Risalo to the \i ork of the great Persian 
masters Compared mth Jalaluddin Rumi, Jami, or Fariduddin 
Attar, the Smdhi poet is cast m a much more homely and simple 
mould He has not the sweep of thought, or the wealth of imagma- 
tion of those great poets His philosophy is expressed m comments 
and asides and not m the beautifully sustamed argument that draws 
upon an amazmg power to find beauty m the most unhkely thmgs 
In companson with the achievements of the great Persian masters 
Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry is as the miniature of the plaque artists 
when set beside the great can\nses of ?.Iichael Angelo or Rafael , or 
as when the mmor elegances of tlie hght operas of Sulhian or 
Offenbach are put m juxtaposition wrth the magmficent music of 
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great operatic composers like Wagner or Verdi The work is fine 
but it IS on an infinitely lower plane of achievement Excellent in a 
humble w^ay though it be, it is not m the same class Shah Abdul 
Latif IS at his best when he is painting m vivid language the dehght 
of the ram f allin g on a barren land and is draivmg therefrom the 
lesson of the goodness and generosit}^ of God , or when he is depicting 
the sorrow of the crane divorced from the flock of cranes, left alone 
m the marsh when its companions have floivn away, and the fowler’s 
net threatens the straggler ivith destruction Or agam he is m his 
most effective mood when descnbmg the feehngs of abandonment 
felt by the w'oman separated from her lover on the distant bank of 
the nver she wdU. never cross, and heanng the soundmg of the tmklmg 
buffalo bells that comes from the further shore This is high art 
But it is not the highest The Risalo has nothmg comparable ivith 
^this passage from Jami 

' See ivhere the tuhp grow s 
In upland meadow s, how in balmy spnng 
It decks itself and how amidst its thorns 
The wild rose rends its garment and reveals 
Its lovehness Thou too, when some rare thought 
Or beauteous image or deep mystery 
Flashes across thy soul canst not endure 
To let it pass but hold’st it that perchance 
In speech or wntmg thou mayst send it forth 
To charm the w orld ^ 

Shah Abdul Latif has much to say of the beauty of the Beloved but 
he never rises to such a height as this 

Or take this passage from the ‘ Jlasnavi ’ dealmg with the 
hollowness of mdividuahty as cuttmg mankmd off from the union 
ivith the divine 

WTiere are ive and I ’ There w here our Beloi ed is 
O thou wrho art exempt from us and me 
Who pervadest the spirits of all men and women 
WTien men and women become one. Thou art that One 
IVhen their umon is dissolved lo ! Thou abidest 
Thou hast made these us ” and me ’ for this purpose 
To ivit to play chess with them by thyself 

Such sublimity of expression will be looked for m vam m the verses 
of the Smdhi poet 

Yet when Shah Abdul Latif is drawmg a moral from some httle 
everj'day occurrence or stating the simple conviction of the Oneness 
of things, the dehghts of union with God, or the pangs of separation, 

^ Translated m Wisdom of East Senes Jami (Hadland Danes) ' Yiisuf- 
ZiilatkJia p 71 sqq 

- The Spirtiual Couplets of MaulSna Jalaluddtn Riinit Translated bj 
WTimfield p 31 
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he can be fully as effective as any of the great Persian poets Many of 
his shorter passages would not disgrace them He has the faculty 
of statmg a simple truth m telhng language with an appropriate 
turn of phrase or an apt and picturesque metaphor A few examples 
wiU suffice In the Sur Dahir he smgs 

‘ O may the Lord cause w md to blow 
That jometh fnends together 
Go, that way choose, lest heart may lose 
All hope ot kindly weather 

0 AUali, like thy name, as great 
My hope is Vast, imbounded. 

Thy patience reigns Creator, Lord, 

Within my soul is founded 

The name of Thee, as sweet it be. 

So hves my great hope sweetly 
No door hke Thine is I have seen 
Of doors my round completely ' 

In the Sur Rip occur these hues 

' All day my heart is out of place 
As strays the herd of camels far 

1 loved nb love to love displace 
My head is cloudy from mme eyes 
The misty fogbanks do not nse 
Withm my heart hath ramed today 

The plenteous showenng of my love 
Beloved, come, and carefully 
Look after me for I am wapped 
In separation and entrapped 

Then m the Sur Asa, m a more rehgious and solemn stram, we find 

‘ On self alone while eyes be set 
No truth of uorship canst thou get 
First kill aU life's empnze 
Say word of sacrifice 
WTiat-No-Existence-Knows bath grace 
To raise the slave to lofty place 
MTio secret are m their heart 
Are secret in outu ard part ’ 

Perhaps the true conclusion is to say that the gemus of the Sindhi 
poet IS essentially lyrical It is neither philosophic nor discursive 
MTiiIe he has complete command of tlie ideas that live m the greatest 
of the Persian poets, he feels in himself the power not so much to 
expatiate on these as to use the shorter love-song to convey the 
impression by suggesting the background of solemn reality w'hich can 
give a deep meaning to the most tn\oal occurrences of dailj life 
But everj'one familiar wath the Persian poets wall be able to find m 
Shah Abdul Latif dear evidence that his thought is compact 
throughout of the same intellectual matenal as has been used wath 
supreme skill by masters like Jalaluddin Rumi and Jam! Bej ond 
that it is perhaps not safe to generalize 
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{d) Baluchi influences 

There are certain features of the poems of the Risalo which make it 
desirable to consider the possible influence of Baluchi poetry upon 
the work of Shah Abdul Latif The Baluchis have been m Smd for 
many generations Their pohtical importance, however, dates from 
the tune when they were called m by the Kalhora m the eighteenth 
century to stiffen the mihtary forces at the disposal of the Pnnce of 
Smd Long before that, however, tnbes of Baluchis were settled 
m various parts of the country As we know from Withmgton’s 
misadventures m Smd m 1613 the Baluchis m the lower part of the 
country at that time had no good reputation for law-abiding habits 
Upper Smd, however, rather than Lower Smd was the chief region 
to attract them, and it is chiefly m what are now the Upper Smd 
Frontier, the Larkana and the Sukkur districts that most of the 
Baluchi population was found The Upper Smd Frontier distnct 
IS still a land of Baluchi preserve Shah Abdul Latif was a man of 
Lower Smd He spent most of his life there But he had travelled 
widely for his day and must have been famihar with Baluchi custom 
and ways of hfe Besides, m the Kohistan and Kotri locahties not 
far from his own residence there must have been many Mekranis 
and other inhabitants of the southern Baluch country 

Now the poetry of the Baluchis is remarkable m several ways 
It is popular m ongm and form As Longworth Dames has shown, 
' There are no ghazals, no artificial arrangements of poems m diwans, 
none of the pedantry of Persian prosody Baluchi poetry is simple 
and direct m expression and excels m pictures of hfe and country 
which it bnngs before us without any conscious descnption on the 
part of the smger As might be expected m a parched-up land where 
water is scarce and ram seldom fahs, the poets dehght m descnbmg 
the vivid thunderstorms which occasionally visit the mountains and 
the sudden transformation of the countryside which follows a fall of 
ram But apart from this simple imtutored expression Baluchi 
poetry is remarkable for the fact that it is wholly oral and that it is 
sung by professional minstrels called Dorns or Dombs who smg the 
songs m the gathenngs of the dans This oral tradition is exceed- 
mgly strong By means of it a very considerable body of verse has 
been handed down from one generation to another Some of this 
poetry consists of love songs and I3UICS, some of it is rehgious and 
didactic Of the former kmd, some poems are love songs pure and 
simple, but others, says Dames ‘ are tmged wnth Sufiism and hide 
a rehgious meanmg under amatory language ’ * There are com- 
positions called dastanaghs sung to the music of the flute or nai 

^ Popular Poetry of the Baloches, pp xv-xvm 

“ ibid , p XXVI 
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which are very similar to the sanj'aros of Smd It is not, therefore, 
fanciful partly to ascribe the simphcit}’^ and directness of Shah Abdul 
Latif ’s best poetry to the influence of or to mfluences smiilar to those 
found m Baluchi poetry current m Smd WTien some of the poems 
are exammed a httle more closely the comuction is strengthened that 
the poetry of Smd and that of Baluchistan have certam elements m 
common 

Therearemanyreferencesto' Smdh'mBaluchpoetrj’^ Itistrue 
that Smd so used means not the modem pohtical dl^^Slon thus 
named but the valley of the Indus But there remains the un- 
doubted fact that some of the locahties mentioned as m ' Smdh ' are 
actually Smdhi places, m the country’' that hes m the Indus vaUe}’’ 
south of Multan and reaches far domi the nver on its way to the sea 
The D5ms also speak amongst themselves a dialect of Smdhi or 
Western Punjabi One important pomt is that the poetrj’^ is the 
outpourmg of countrjfbred people who dishke hvmg m towns, just 
as the modem Baluchi m Smd prefers the open fields to a house in a 
street inhabited by others Dames states that Baluchi love verse 
shows that the bazaar atmosphere is to some extent tempered by a 
breeze from the desert ' The Baluchi is not a bom townsman, but 
only a chance \TSitor and although his love may be set on a lady of 
the bazaars he often dra\vs his images from nattue The clouds, 
the ram, the hghtnmg, the creepmg plants, the flame of the log fire 
share the realm of jewels and scents and show that the author is not 
a town bred man Now this is a charactenstic of the poems of the 
Risalo also They are concerned with the open-au life of a popula- 
tion that v orks and hves largely m the fields, turmng the nver waters 
on to the land, and gathenng the gram from the threshmg floor mto 
the large earthenware jars that hold a home food-supply sufficient 
to last till the floods of tte Indus mandate the lands once agam m the 
due fulfilment of the seasons 

To Smd, properl} so called, there Eue many references m 
Baluchi poetr}’’ There is mention of a war between the Jatois 
and the Mazaris, tnbes strongly represented m Smd, and the 
Indus is personified under the name of Khwaja Khizr, an old 
man clothed m green ‘ The Mazaris untied a boat from the ferr}* 
and let it float m the Khw aja’s waves ** As it stands this might 
be a descnpbon of the annual floating of the rafts to the nver god 
that takes place on the Indus at Sukkur near Din Belo Agam 
mention is made of the effemmac}- that comes from dwelhng too 
much on the plams away from the hard hfe of the barren hills 
' Drunkards’, sings the Baluchi bard, ‘ are the young men of the 
Smdh countri' there is much water and >hang is cheap and wood 

I Popular Po'tr^ of Pe Bnlo^>es, p xxmj = ib d , p 73 
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IS plentiful near their houses Another poem says, ' Let no one 
chensh my Pir, the Husaini, son of hght and fosterer of the poor, 
Murad Buksh Shah who comes down m a hght to his disciples also 
Shahbaz, the generous to his fnends, a firm embankment erected by 
the Ruler of the Faithful This is a reference to the famous Smdhi 
samt Sayid Muhammad Husam called Pir Murad whose tomb is m 
Tatta, and to whom is attributed the saying, ' It is better to restore 
one dead heart to eternal hfe than hfe to a thousand dead bodies ’ The 
Shahbaz is of course the famous Lai Shahbaz, or Jivelal, the ' hvmg 
Pir ’ whose shnne at Sehwan attracts a great gathermg of both 
Mussulmans and Hmdus every year m a strange mixture of worship 
But more interesting than all these allusions from the pomt of 
view of the Risalo are references to a Bhuimpur, to Kach or Kech, and 
to the men of Aro m one poem It seems impossible that this can be 
more than a veinant of the foUc-story which is the inspiration of the 
longest collection of germane poems m the Risalo, the tale' of Sasm 
and Punhun In the Smdhi form of the poem the place is called 
Bhambhor, the Baluchis come from Kech, and the tnbe to which the 
hero belongs is the Ari, or the Anani Actually the topography of the 
story IS most confused It appears to be ongmaUy a tale of Cutch and 
the place is Bhambhor, the site of which is variously identified In 
the Baluchi version Kach is taken to mean Kach on the borders of 
Upper Smd, near Sibi, or Kech of Kech Mekran Bhuimpur is either 
Bhumpur, the town of the land, a Sanskrit form which would mean 
that the story dates from the tune when the land was still inhabited 
by Jats before the Baluch invasion or else it is Bompur or Bampur 
m Persian Baluchistan Whatever the real facts may be, it seems 
to be clear that the Baluchi poet and the Smdhi poet were both 
workmg upon similar matenal The confusion that has resulted 
between Smd and Baluchi place-names must be the result of local 
influences and the operation of popular philology These instances 
may, however, suffice to show that there has been a close mter- 
relation between Smdhi and the Baluchi poetry though it is not 
possible to disentangle the character of the relationship now The 
importance of ram m Baluchi poetry has been emphasized One of 
the most beautiful poems m the Risalo deals with the wonder of the 
falhng ram While it would not be wise to ascribe this smnlanty 
to Baluchi mfluence, smce ram songs are a common feature of Hmdu 
poetry gomg back to v ery early days, it is not fanciful to thmk that both 
Baluchi and Smdhi songs of ram have somethmg m common beyond 
the mere similanty of the subject matter However that may be, 
Baluchis and Smdhis have been hvmg together long enough now to 
make it certain that ppetical inspuation must have had some 
^ Popular Poehy of the Baloches, p 35 = ibid , p 146 
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common staxtmg groimd The Dorns ^^slted the \Tllages of Smd 
wherever there were Baluchis to hsten to them ^Ve should be 
stret chin g mcreduht}^ too far if we beheved that none of this 
minstrelsy was heard by the non-Baluch population Certamly a 
poet so keen to find music m words as Shah Abdul Latif was, can 
hardly have been unafiected by the music of the Baluchi smgers 
whom he must have heard many a time 

(c) Urdu and Hwdu wfuences 

The influence of Urdu poetrjf on the Risalo is utterty neghgible 
Urdu has never been a language which has taken kmdly to Smd soil 
As has been made manifest alreadj^ the hterarj' currents which 
pla^'ed m Smd came from Persian and Arabic sources The striking 
smnianty m the subjects dealt wnth m Urdu poetry and the resem- 
blance of some of the Sufi thought prevalent m the Urdu poets of the 
eighteenth centin^’- to the subject matter of the Risalo and the mode 
of expression used by Shah Abdul Latif do nothmg more than 
emphasize the predommance of the Persian hterarj’ tradition imder 
iloghul dommation Urdu poetry is a comparative newcomer on 
the hteraiy* field It is certamly younger than the natural ebulhtion 
of the vernacular languages of India But some profit may be 
gamed from a cursory exammation of w hat is common to Shah Abdul 
Latif and Urdu poet^’^ Ram Babu Saksena m his Hision of Urdu 
Literature says that the Urdu poets not only appropnated the 
metres of the Persian poets but also ‘ annexed the readjmade'much 
expressed imager}'^ and hacknej'ed themes ’ of these waters ' They 
were imported wholesale without much regard to the ongm and 
capacitj* of the Urdu language and m course of time constituted the 
whole stock m trade of succeedmg poets The prevailmg tone of 
th i s poetrj', where it was not hght and amator)*, was sufistic and 
permeated with pessimism The subjects dealt with commonly 
were complaints of hopeless lo^e, the cruelt} of the disdainful 
mistress, the ecstasj of lo^e, the convention^ pictures of beauty 
associated for e\ er with Persian poetiy* Urdu poetiy* later began 
to be affected b} the mfluence of Hmdu poetiy which tended to 
conventionalize it on certam narrow Imes As it is impossible to 
hold that such influences did not also affect poetical inspiration m 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuiy- Smd some of these con%en- 
tionahzedtopicsare worthy of passmg mention Common subjectsm 
Hmdu poetry are beseechmgs to the lo\ er to be land , lamentations 
for the absence of the loved one, complaints of the difficultv of meeting 
the lover because of trouble caused b\ the female relatives m the family', 
exclamations to female fnends and sisters appealing for their aid 

* His'on of Urd t L t(ts‘ tre, p 33 
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Such tncks of composition are commonm the Risalo Indeed the 
frequency ivith which the poet changes from the character of hunself 
as the speaker to the character of the herome sohloquizmg, and the 
breaks m thought between comment by the poet on the sufferings of 
the herome, and the appeals made by the herome herself are common 
features of the surs which deal with the love stones of Sasui and 
Pimhun, Suhmi and !Mehar, Marui and Maru, Momul and R^o 
These breaks m the thought are unpleasant to European taste and 
make really effective translation unconvmcmg to European readers 
Sometimes it ^vould appear better if the poems were arranged m the 
manner of the classical Greek drama, where the sohloqmes of the 
chief actor are answered by the vase words of the ‘impartial 
spectator ’, such as occurs m the plaj^s of Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides But to do this would spoil the native charactenstics of 
the poetical expression and would therefore itself be martistic 
Europeans brought up m the more logical arrangement of Western 
poetry must therefore accept Onental poetry as it is and make the 
best of it, allowmg for this pecuhar feature of jerkmess and lack of 
contmmt}'^ Doubtless the poetry of Onentals owes this untidmess 
to its ongm m half spontaneous lyncal composition, a kmd of semi- 
improvisation which permits thoughts to be uttered exactly as they 
are conceived, m a rough and unstudied order of mconsequence, the 
poet dartmg from one thought to another without great attention to 
logical construction This tendency has been aided by the practice 
of Hindu poetry and Hmdu music, where, it seems to me, spontaneity 
of expression is regarded as a greater ment than logical consistency 

Onental poetry as a whole is always somethmg of a hotchpotch 
Gems of beauty and wisdom are mextncably jumbled with passages 
of utter bathos and banahty Except m the great Persian poets 
there appears to be no dissatisfaction with this untidmess The 
poetry of the Risalo is fuU of these defects of arrangement Most 
European readers would agree that ngorous excision of mfenor 
passages and a severe cuttmg out of the poet’s own comments on the 
ps5’^chological conflict ragmg m the bosom of the hero or herome 
would vastly improve the poetical standard Unfortunately Indian 
taste m these matters is verj’' different and is prepared to tolerate 
without much cnticism anythmg whatever that has been uttered by 
the poet These faults of expression and arrangement seem to me to be 
particularly common m Urdu poetry where it has been influenced bj^ 
the poetry of Hindustan As the Risalo shares to a considerable 
extent m this lapse from artistic perfection, it is not perhaps unfair 
to trace as its ongm the effect of Hmdu poetry on poetical stnicture 
and the jerkmess that anses from the Indian musical accompaniment 
Nvith which the poetry is inseparably associated Indian poetry has 
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suffered from its too dose connexion with music There is of course 
an mtimate relation between poetry and music, but the field of the 
two arts is neither co-extensive nor contermmous Whether this 
truth has yet been fully reahzed m the East is doubtful Until it is 
realized we may perhaps entertain few hopes that the poetry of India' 
wiU burst the cnpphng bonds of convention and conservatism which 
now hold it fast, limitmg its scope and shackhng the higher flights of 
the imagmation The Risalo for all its virtues is not free from this 
cnticism When the poetry is so good, it is a pity that it could not 
have been made better by a dearer conception of what poetry is 
and what it has the power to achieve through the orderly arrange- 
ment of thought and a greater breadth of mterest The Risalo is 
thus a comphcated web composed of many strands Without doubt 
the most important of these streinds is Sufi philosophy But 
discussion of this vast subject must be reserved for a later chapter 
of this book where it wdl receive the fuller treatment it deserves 



Chapter 


The Eye of the Poet 
{a) Poetic diction and ohscn.ation 

In an earlier chapter the meaning of the \\ ord ‘ poetr} ’ was 
analysed- The analj sis revealed the three essentials of good poetry 
first, that it must be mentally- satisfjung to the mteihgence second, 
that it must ha\e the power of produemg an aesthetic content 
third, that it must have a musical or a rhj'thmical excellence In 
other words, the poet must have an mteUectual message to dehver 
he must be capable of produemg pleasure by expressmg it and he 
must have some of the power of a musiaan "What then does the 
ej*e of the poet see m common things to convert them by subtle 
alchemy into poetical composition ^ Critics have given mnnmerable 
answers to this question, most of them partial and unsatisfactoiy 
Smgs one modem poet 

‘ Go poet make a song about a fool 
■^Tio sought for Beauty and who found her deep 
Below the npples of a hLed pool 
VThere sh^ows sleep 
■V^Tio saw her dancing m a mght-ht sea 
Clothed in the stars and jewelled by the moon 
And caught her dreaming m a willow tree 
At sun-charmed noon 

Compare this word pamtmg and succession of vind images with the 
cold logic of Bridges’ T esiameni of Beauty 

Yet since 

the snblmiatioa of self whereto the Saints aspire 
IS a self-holocaust, theur sheer asceticisin 
IS justiSed in them the more because the bent 
and native colour of mind that leadeth them aloof 
or dnveth is that very dehcacy of sense 
wnerebv a pinprick or a momentary whiS 
or haubreadth motion freeth the content of force 
that can distract them wholly from their hign pursuit - 

The passages are very digsiinilar The first appeals plainly more to 
the emotions than to the mtellect, while the second as plainly is 
addressed to the mtellect more than to the emotions This contrast 
brmgs out the twofold character of poetic appeaL It is a search for 
both truth and beauty m anythmg Now the poetic appeal of the 
Risalo 13 to be judged bj* precisely these prmaples and no other 

" Fnnted in tne Otasrvrr o\ez initials A-R.U 
= TtsiarrtrU of Beauij, pp rv ii sqo 
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What was the raw matenal out of which Shah Abdul Latif fashioned 
his search for truth and beauty ^ He addressed hunself constantly 
both to the emotions and the intellect buf, as with all poets, the 
emphasis is sometimes on the one, and sometimes on the other We 
may amve at some conclusion on this matter by considermg first, 
the imagery which he is fond of usmg, second, the details of the rustic 
civihzation on which he loved to dwell, and third, the folk-stones 
round which he has sung some of his most movmg songs 

The imagery employed m the Risalo is largely drawn from the 
great treasure house of Sufi thought Shah Abdul Latif was not a 
conscious and consistent philosopher We do not expect to find in 
his poetry the wealth of imagery found m Jalaluddin Rumi, m Jam! 
or m such a passage as this from the Tarjiband of Sayid Ahmad 
Hatif of Isfahan 

' O Hatif, the meaning of the Gnostics, whom they 
sometimes call drunk and sometimes sober, 

When they speak of the Wme, the Cup, the 

Minstrel, the Cupbearer, the Magician, the 
Temple, the Beauty and the Gurdle, 

Is those hidden secrets which they sometimes 
declare in cryptic utterance 

But his poetry gives a very comprehensive idea of the prodigahty of 
Sufi symbohsm Here m one short passage is the imagery of the 
moth and the flame, and clay m the oven 

' If fancy make a moth of thee 
The flames thou seest, fciltenng not 
Beloved’s rare efllulgence see 
And enter in as bridegroom ought 
Still art thou as the unbaked clay 
Thou knowest not the oven is hot ’ 

Then another passage displays the well-known imagery of the wme 
and the wineshop famihar to all lovers of Omar Khayyam 

' If sippmg hath thy fancy led 
The ivineshop is the place for thee 
Beside the i\ inejar lay thy head 
And yielding it in bargain fee 
Quaff many cups of wine instead ’ 

The contrast between the false and the true wme which is the false 
and true love (ishq majazi and ishq hakikki) is draivn convmcmgly 
by implication 

‘ Who dull CMstence would conscrv e ? 

For no such aim the lorer stnies 
One breath from the Bclo\ cd s lips 
Is better than a thousand li\ cs 
And can this skin and bone of nunc 
Compare m ith the Bclo\ cd s avanc ’ ’ 

’ Translated in Browne Persian Litcralurr in Modem Times pp 296 7 
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The camel, that gross unmanageable anunal, is s)mibohc of the 
stupid wajnvardness of the human heart This is how Shah Abdul 
Latif employs this form of imagery 

' The camel, mother, for my needs, 

I brought and tied beside the tree 
■\\Tien he on wealth of buds might feast 
He, sneakmg, on the saltbush feeds. 

The mean and miserable beast, 

Undomg all my work for me ’ 

Another common image m Sufi poetry is that of the Healer or 
the Physician This is used frequently m the Risalo wth 
great eSect and the image is often combmed skilfully with 
other typical forms of s 3 unbohsm In the Sur Kalyan is found 
the foUowmg passage 

' The fnends who planted in my heart 
The questmgs of my pam. 

My fnends have gone and from my mmd 
Have sorrow’s fardel ta’en 
Nor pleaseth the voice of the Healer now 
’Tis an empty sound and vam ’ 

In the Sur Yaman Kalyan the poet smgs 

' When there’s no need no healer calls 
Had Love’s sore pain been m thy side 
Then surely had tiie healers come 
And heahng hand to thee apphed ’ 

In the same poem the Physiaan is mentioned thus 

‘ O Thou Physician, give me not the dose 
That maketh well. 

For I shall then be strong 

To ask of me how now min e dlness goes 

Then never Friend may haply chance along ’ 

For the Fnend or Beloved there is a bewildenng variety of s 5 unbohc 
expression The emphasis is usually laid on the difBculty of reach- 
ing the Beloved, or on the sorrow that comes from separation from 
the Fnend 

So the poet smgs m this stram 

' O lover, sit by loved one’s path. 

Nor weary from Fnend s lattice go 
The loved one mercy s medicme gives 
And from thy hot wounds takes the glow 

O lover, sit by loved one’s path 

And when from out the wmeshop’s store 

They offer wme, keep steady head. 

And go not near the vmtner’s door ’ 
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Or again 

' I did not meet my lo\ e although. 

An hundred suns to settmg sped 

0 let me yield my life when I 

Ha\ e seen him, hence my journey made 

1 hai e not met my lo\ e but thou 
Art srhkmg to thy rest, O Sun 
The messages I gii e thee take 
And tell to mv belo\ ed one 

To K6ch go, say 'Twas not for me 
To meet my loi e , death supervened 
I U die, be nothing utterly 
In separation from my love ’ 

The commonest image, however, m the Risalo is the struggle on the 
‘ path ' or the ‘ way ’ to the Beloved, the dangers of the journey and 
the affliction of pursmt This image recurs agam and again m a 
multitude of forms and is the mam s5Tnbohsm m all the love stones 
of separated lovers Some of this s5Tnbohsm is exceedmgl}’’ beautiful 
m its simphaty and frankness The sand on the road, the dust on 
the V ay, the danger of the passes, the hard rocks of the mountains 
to be crossed before the journey can end m fulfilment are all employed 
to depict the idea 

O Mountain, first to my Fnend 

Shall I heap up your name with scorn 
How mj- feet were crushed by the stones. 

How my soles to ribbons were tom 
Not a thought for me not a jot 
Of rue m your heart was borne 

' 'Tis the Mountam that bnngs me voe ’’ 

This my cry to heaven will soar 
O Mountain torture me not 
I ha\-e sufi^ered much before 
No joy do I call to mmd 

I remember of gnef full store ’ 

Or agam m another mood of despair the girl separated from her 
lover complams 


Mv body bums With loastmg fire 
I am consumed but make my quest 
Parched am I with Beloved s thirst 
Yet dnnkmg find m dnnk no rest 
Nav ! did I drain the ocean wide, 
’Twould giant m not one sip a rest ’ 


In the beautiful poem of the Spmnmg Woman, which has a deep 
m}-stical meamng, God is the banker, the saraf or merchant, who 
A\eighs out the spun }*am and rewards the nghteous spinners 
according to tlieir ments 
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‘ Spin, tremble and spin 
Lest good luck you spurn 
Those \\ ho spin, mother, meet 
And forgather each turn 
With conceit in their hearts 
If fine yarn they spun. 

Not an ounce would the merchants 
Accept of the run 
With love in their hearts 
If they spun but poor stuff, 

The merchants would take it, 

Um\ eighcd, as enough ’ 

These instances of the t3rpe of s3Tnbohsm and imagery used m the 
Risalo will give some idea how depth and smeenty of thought are 
wedded to beautiful and melodious language Those who are 
famihar with the expression of Sufi philosophy wiU find no difficulty 
m recognizmg how true Shah Abdul Latif is to the spirit of Sufi 
behef and how his simphfied statement of many of the mam ideas 
proves his abihty to use the common images m a manner admirably 
adapted to the rustic culture which he understood so weU There 
IS more than one passage of the Risalo that recalls the ecstatic 
exclamation of the great woman mystic Rabia ‘ My God, if it is 
from fear of heU that I serve Thee, condemn me to bum m hell if 
it IS for hope of Paradise, forbid me entrance there but if it is for 
Thy sake only, deny me not the sight of Thy face ’ We may leave 
it at that 

The histoncal portion of this work has given a picture of the rural 
condition of Smd m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
It was a land of cultivators and herdsmen, keepers of camels, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats and oxen, of tombs and Sayids, of dust and 
heat, of the annual rise and fall of the waters of the Indus but 
mef&ciently controlled by a crade system of ungation For the 
common folk hvmg m such a coimtry Shah Abdul Latif composed 
his verses The background of the poems is therefore that of a 
simple, unsophisticated countryside Lackmg as it does all mterest 
m description of natural scenery, or studied portrayal of the manners 
of the people, the Risalo is not a treasure house of graphic detail of 
matters well known to the populace for whom the songs were sung 
We shall, for mstance, find m it nothmg like the descriptive passages 
of the Odyssey which enable us at this late day to picture for our- 
selves the houses and house fumishmgs of the ancient Homeric 
Greeks, the kin d of harness the horses wore, the manner m which the 
harvest was cut and gathered m, the tackle of the boats, or the 
character of the games m which the common people mdulged Shah 
Abdul Latif, like most Oriental poets, is not concerned with these 
thmgs m themselves So his references to social conditions and the 
life of the peasant folk are all mcidental to his mam purpose which 
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IS to explore a ps3*cliological problem But as that problem arose 
amongst a rustic people he cannot avoid alludmg to the common 
thin gs From these ohitcr dicta scholars must now obtam their 
mdirect knowledge of the human side of his poetr}'- There is 
surpnsmgty httle of Smd topography m the Risalo Places are 
indeed mentioned mountams are named and features of Smd 
scenerj’’ receive passmg remark But there is nothmg mdl^•lduall5’■ 
distmctive of place, mountam or scenerj- nothmg of the peoples 
of the land, and nothmg whatever of the stirrmg pohtical events of 
his ovTi daj’’ \\Tiere a mountam is named it is more to emphasize 
the danger and difSculty of crossmg it than with an\^ idea that its 
location and character have anj’ human mterest His place names 
might be an}’’ place names for all the value the}' possess as gmdes to 
defimte locahties Thus the knowledge of Smd and its rustic 
malization to be culled from the Risalo is gamed from the stud}’^ of 
mtemal e^adence and not otherwise 

Readmg the poems, how ever, with this handicap upon us v e can 
none the less obtam some ^u^•ld pictures of the hfe the people hved 
The power and might of the nver natural!}' are often referred to 
vuth the floodmg of the mundation, the channels which are cut out 
by the force of the waters, the islands left dr}% the sweep of the 
waters, the penl of the crocodiles that he m the pools Then there 
are landmg places where the boats halt, the good banks and the bad 
banks, the t}'mg up of boats and the ropes that ser\'e so many 
purposes on board a boat The camel is almost as great a stimulant 
of thought as the nver We learn of its bad manners, of the restmg 
places where the stnngs of camels wait, of the bushes it eats, of the 
hobbles put upon its feet to prevent it vandenng too far vhen it is 
left to graze and bro\\se Another topic that the poet dwells on 
frequently is the ]oy of the fallrng ram that bnngs the grass, sets the 
neat-herds v andenng over the plams m search of pasture grounds, 
and bnngs friends together agam on the grassy expanses There 
are pictures of the clouds tov ermg up to pomts in the sk}', and the 
flash of the hghtnmg from the dark sk}' and the humnung of the 
ram-drops There is the cold of the dr}* north wind that vhistles 
through the flimsy grass huts and withers up the edges of the grass 
Some beautiful hues m the Sur !M 6 mul Rano teU of the promment 
constellations seen m the vel% etv mght sk}' of Smd The hot sandy 
desert, the sand hills and the bummg heat of the sun are promment 
in the poems that descnbe the suffermgsof Sasui in her search for her 
Baluch lover Of buds there is httle mention, though few countnes 
are as nch as Smd is in bird hfe The crane m the marsh, the crow 
vhich m Smd is a harbinger of good tidings, the Amltures lookmg for 
camon in the desert, and the babiho, the desert lark, are amongst 


ir 
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the few birds to receive notice To domestic scenes there is a greater 
wealth of reference The ploughmen fit their ploughshares for the 
ground the Persian wheels raise the water for the crops , the whey 
froths withm the ]ar The earthenware pot is baked m the potter’s 
kiln The spmning wheels stand m the huts, and the swmging cots 
adorn the houses of the well-to-do The coverlets are spread upon 
the couches The women do their hair in a fine partmg and put 
kohl upon their eyes There are necklets and bracelets for their 
decoration The gossip and scandal of the village is commented 
upon freely The spmning women assemble for spmning and spend 
the time chattering with each other The cattle bells are heard 
tinkhng from afar The desert people live in brushwood huts 
surrounded by hedges and the wealthy man has a house %vith upper 
storeys, a rare event The miser is confounded by the bounty of 
the ram which prevents him tradmg on the scarcity and raismg the 
pace of gram five fold The trader packs his goods and departs on 
the boat for a far country to do his trafiBckmg When the boat 
comes back the gul recognizes it as contaimng her lover by its ng 
and the bunting that flutters from the yards There are the many 
gathermgs of fnends when music sounds and people sit round happily 
in new clothes midst great gaiety There are the mamages when 
the crowds assemble Messed m their very best The Sa3ad ndmg 
m state on his noble horse has his stirrup leather seized m entreaty 
by persons cravmg for his help or mtercession The bodice of the 
poor woman has been stitched a hundred times and her blanket is 
tattered and tom Impnsoned agamst her wiU, the gul refuses to 
wash her hau or put mcense upon her head The desert women dye 
them coarse rough cloth m lac dye The skill of the craftsman is not 
so good as it used to be 

‘ The lapidaxies now are gone 
Who diamond pierced and ruby red 
But they who followed after them 
Have not the skill to work m lead 
Where craftsmen wrought of vore, the smiths 
Beat worthless pewter now instead ' 

A prayer is said at the tomb of the samt for the safety of the ship at 
sea The fakirs and holy men who wander about the land submit 
themselves to severe asceticism, uttermg no word and roammg 
amongst the people ' qmetly ’ The rmnstrel decks his fiddle with 
tassels and rattles and smgs his song The wife separated from her 
husband m the cold mght chngs to the door pm hopmg that with the 
dawn her husband will return It is m vivid pictures of this kmd 
that the Risalo is so nch No one famihar with Smd will dispute 
how true a portrayal this is of a simple rustic civihzation of 
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husbandmen and cattle herds, and how typical it all is still of the 
predominant features of this agncultural countryside 

(fe) Tlie folk stones 

Despite the depth and smcenty of the mystic philosophy of the 
Risalo, it is doubtful if the poems would have attained their over- 
whelming popularity had it not been for the fact that several of the 
best known of them are wntten round folk stones current m the 
Sind countryside The rehgion of the Risalo is thoroughly Islamic 
God has at least thirty-four different appellations, several of them 
from the hst of the Nmety-Nme Names of God But this would in 
itself be agamst the populanty of the poems amongst Hmdus As 
we have seen aheady, the poems are loved by all classes m Smd The 
chief reason for this is the convmcmg manner m which they retell 
some well-known stones, of the kmd that would appear m children's 
fairy books m England In the Muntakhab there are half a dozen 
such stones, five of them concerned with the tales of lovers, and the 
sixth about a mmstrel and a kmg The telhng and the retelhng of 
these stones occupy most of the modem Smdhi books on the poetry 
of Shah Abdul Latif There seems to be no end to the number of 
pubhcations which recount m simple language the tales of the Smdhi 
lovers The best work of this kmd has, however, been done by 
Jethmal Parsram, who has, with a great deal of feehng and in 
beautifully expressed Smdhi, retold the tales m a most attractive 
way, shoivmg how deeply he understands from the Hindu pomt of 
view the real meanmg of the Sufi philosophy Jethmal Parsram’s 
imderstandmg is, however, tmged with the ideas of the Hindu 
Vedanta and a kmd of theosophical umversahsm which is quite 
u nh ke the Islamic mysticism of the Risalo itself This charactenstic 
of Jethmal Parsram’s work is clecirly brought out m his mterestmg 
volume on ‘ Smd and its Sufis ’ winch is mstructive as showing the 
philosophical appeal of the poetrj^ to an educated and cultured mmd 
brought up in the tenets of the Hmdu rehgion 

The five love stones m the Muntakhab concern themselves ivith 
the tragic tales of Sasui and Punhun and of Suhmi and Mehar, and 
the much lighter semi-comedies of Lilan and Chanesar, Momul and 
Rano, and Marui and Umar The storj^ m each case is attractive, 
though overlaid with miraculous detail of the kmd so popular m the 
East The storj' of Sasui and Punhun is the one m which the 
greatest mterest centres, as is eindenced by the fact that m the 
Muntakhab no fewer than se\en of the surs are on this subject 
These surs are the Sasui Abri, the Jlaizuri, the Kohiari, the Husami, 
the Desi, the Rip and the Dahir The bulk of these together forms 
the greater part of the collection of poems The quahty of the 
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poetry* m these seven snxs is most uneven Gems of ihe purest Ijn: 
inspiration are mixed vrith passages ot absurd bathos and conven- 
tional solilcKinizing of httle mena The Husain!, which is the longest 
mdividnal poem, is one of the poorest of all Bat the Snr Rip and 
the Snr Dahir contain some beautiful inspired p>oetry. 

The genius of Shah Abdul Latif being purely lyncal, and iyrind. 
inspiration being dim cult to main tarn for long at high levels, wesnm. 
Snd the poet’s best work not in any single complete poem but in snort 
passages where a pure lyric idea is expressed m simple telling language 
of great power. Xo European can understand these love stones as 
they stand without some idea of the nature of the stones themselvcS. 
The reason for thT> is that the poet is not interested in telling the 
storv at alL He is absorbed with the feelings of the chiei actors m 
the stones and immersed m exploring the psychology of their mmes 
Thus the mddents of the stones are assumed to be known, as tney 
actually are known to ail Smdhis, and onl\- the enect of the incidents 
receives the poet’s attention. Persons ignorant of the stones wiH 
be unable, feom the actual words of the poet, to follow the se-nuence oi. 
events in them An examination of the structure of these poems 
reveals the mterestmg fact that it is always the cb m ax of the dory, 
the denouement, with which the poet is concerned, that particnl^ 
point in the tale tnat sets the dramatic note of the whole. Thus m 
the tale of Sastu and Pnnhun the interest centres on Sasui’s realiza- 
tion that she has lost her Punhun, who has gone o5 secretly with tne 
camel tram, and that she must make a long jonmey to Snd hm n 
she is ever gomg to fuinl her love’s ambition. In the tale of Smmi 
and Hehar the poet selects the tragic moment when Suhinl, separated 
from her love by the pouring waters of the river and hearing ths 
tfnkimg of the buhalo beEs on the farther shore, determines to 
her life by crossmg the river on an unbaked clav t>ot which will come 
to pieces m the water. In the story of ilarui and Umar, the poem 
deals with the agony of mmd of ilarui while she was stili shut up m 
the upper storey away from her people and had not yet been rescueu. 
In the story of T-Tlau and Chanesar, the poem deals with the cis- 
iHusionnient of T.iTan when she finds that she biis tricked herselt and 
lost Chanesar as well, because her stratagem to win his fevour has 
failed- In the story of ilomui and Rano the poetic interest hes m 
the sudden conviction that conies to ilomul that she has made a 
misrake and has lost her lover for ever. The poems in fact have an 
intense dramatic interest asso-ciated with the rlUn^x of the adventure 
m every case. They would make a fine subject for drama but auord 
ohh* poor material for the art of the novelist. 

The stones are al! Hin du in origin. It is plain thatmostot them 
relate to the omd or pre-Islam davs. The storv of Sastu and Punhun 
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appears to have come ongmally from Cntch, which is a country 
mtimately connected with Smd Indeed the language of Cutch is 
considered to be a dialect of Smdhi It is a predommantly Hmdu 
place In her mterestmg book Catch or Random Sketches of 
Western India, written m 1839 by Mrs Postans, the author remarks 
that the tale of ' Soosie and Punoon ’ is ‘ a very favourite tale related 
as a Bhat both m Cutch and Smd ' '' In the Cutch form the topo- 
graphy plainly is that of Cutch In Smd the tale has become 
confused and the topography is mixed The stoiy wanders from 
Cutch over Lower Smd to Kech Mekran and we have already seen 
that the tale has, m some form or other, been taken up m Baluchi 
poetry so that names nearly similar have been given as belongmg to 
places m the land of the Baluchis The story must, therefore, be 
an old one which m the course of the centimes has taken several 
different local forms The story of Suhmi and Mehar is a Punjab 
tale wluch has found a home m Smd and it must have come mto Smd 
through the imnugration from the Punjab of those Hmdu races 
which form an important element m the population, as has been 
made clear m the Census of India volume for 1931 relatmg to the 
Bombay Presidencj'^ The story of Momul and Rano is a Lower 
Smd story connected with the Sodha who hve m the Thar countr}' 
near Umarkot It mamfestlj^ relates to a penod when this portion 
of Smd had not been converted to Islam The tale of Umar and 
Marui belongs to the same locahty and seems to go back to the days 
when the Sumra were the chief pohtical power m the country, that 
is, to the penod just after the disappearance of the Arab mihtary 
governors There is nothmg m it which suggests any connexion 
with Islam The locahtj'' of the tale of Lilan and Chanesar is not so 
clear But evidence pomts to the fact that it is a Lower Smd story 
and must relate to about the same penod of time as the tale of Umar 
and Marui The name of Chanesar is Smdhi and there was a Sumro 
kmg of that name who reigned m Lower Smd for about 18 years, 
cnca A D 1228 This was the penod when nothmg very definite is 
known about the religion of particular rulers The Ain-i-Akbari 
states that the Sumro Rajput hne of thuty-six prmces reigned for 
fi\ e hundred 5 ears The Tarikh-i-Tahiri says that from the 3'ear of 
the Hijra 700 until 843 the Hmdu tnbe of Sumra were the rulers of 
Smd Elliot (I 4) thmks that there are grounds for behevmg that 
the Sumra were tainted mth the Qarmatian heres}' as earlj’^ as the 
eleventh centur}' A n How ei er that may be, the stor^’ as it is found 
m the Risalo gives no indication of anj^mg JIushm ^\e are 
justified m holding that the tale goes back to a time before this part 
of the count!} was conierted to Islam The storj of Sorath and 

* Cutch or Ra) dotit Shctchcs oj H esicin Irdia p 190 
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King- Diach, which appears as the Sur Sorath in the RisaJo, is one 
that comes from Cutch or Kathiawar and must go back to the twelfth 
century a D at least In Shah Abdul Latif’s version the king has 
become a Sultan but this does not necessarily mean anything in itself 
The story is plainly a Hindu tale m all essentials and not onginally 
one that is placed m Sind 

These facts will make clear the raw matenal of the stones in the 
Muntakhab The complex hterary hentage of the poems -will now 
be e-vident The thought and expression are Islamic coloured by 
the doctrines of the Sufi philosophj'^ The music is Indian The 
stones are Hmdu, one of them from the Punjab, two of them from 
Cutch or Kathiawar, and the rest are stones of Lower Smd current 
amongst the Hmdu peoples li-vmg on the borders of the Thar pnor 
to the general conversion of these people to Islam From these 
considerations it is easy to see that the present-day Hmdu peoples 
of Smd feel that their culture no less than the culture of Isl^ has 
gone to the fashionmg of the final product The poetic eye of Shah 
Abdul Latif has seen m these plam folk-tales of long gone generations 
matenal for the composition of dramatic ps3fchological poems 
mstmct ^vlth the philosophj’- of Sufi thought 
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The Mystic Vision 

The poems of the Risalo are shot through with a deep rehgious 
mystiasm The}’’ cannot be understood ■vnthout a clear idea of what 
thi?; m}'stiasm is Like most other terms m hich deal with different 
ideas not easily reduable to simple language, ‘ m}*sticism ’ is a word 
which is consistently misused There are particular difi&culties 
about defimng it, largel}’^ because the subject matter of mysticism 
IS found m a sphere where ordmar}’ language is madequate There 
IS, however, httle trouble m indicatmg the proi'mce of m}’sticism 
JI}’sticism IS an emotional attitude of man towards God or the diiine 
This emotional attitude takes two mam forms, an emotional quest for 
umon ■with God, ' umo or for commumon ivith God, ‘ commumo ’ , 
and most great mystics, so far as they are consistently devoted to 
one t}’pe of emobonal attitude, can be clearly dinded mto one or 
other of these two classes This is qmte simple But the matter is 
comphcated b}* the fact that m addibon mysbcism is tmged with 
another element, namel} the behef that by means of it man is able 
to apprehend truth, beauty, goodness and perfecbon m a manner 
not open to the workmg of the rabonal element It is this second 
element which takes us back to the philological basis of the word 
from the Greek ongmal, vhich has reference to the ‘ m}’stenes ’, 
matters that are hard and difficult to understand and capable of 
comprehension only after mibabon and enhghtenment In fact the 
word IS itself derived from ‘ rauem to shut the eye, and therefore 
has its birth m the ver}' field of metaphor which is tjqncal of all 
m\’sbcal thought Shutbng the eye has two meamngs first, not 
seeing wath the organ of \ision, which is regarded as inadequate for 
this kmd of sight , and second, by a wademng and generahzmg use 
of thought, bemg able to see wath the inward eye after a process of 
imbation It is preasel} because this relation of the outward to the 
inw ard ei e is so I’ague and ill-defined and has been explained m so 
many different wa}-s b} the expenence of m}sbcs that the full 
meaning of mysticism is so hard to reach ActuMly , in all m\ sbcism 
there is a fusion of mtellect and emobon which defies expression 
through aniffhmg but metaphor and simile 

In no sphere of mental acbiatv is the madequacy of language 
as a means of expression more apparent than m mi'sticism ^'anous 
writers have held \ anous ideas of the ongm of language in the matter 
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of significance Some ha\ e stated that common language is a grai e- 
3 ard of dead metaphor and that a^ a language grous older it strews 

with metaphors which ha\e become con\ entionalized 
and lost their onginal directness 

A stud}"^ of language per sl, how e\ er, seems to show that language 
has its ongin m perceptual directness and that as man’s mind 
became more complex m its pow er to reason and thmk, perceptual 
s3TOboIs became utterl}’- madequate to express meanmg m them- 
se \es The process of thought is b\' generalization and assoaabon 
of ideas, b}^ companng thmgs httle known with thmgs which are 
own and extendmg the use of simile and metaphor It is true 
that as language grows, man}- of these similes and metaphors fall by 
the w a3-side and lose their ongmal perceptual clanty but it is equaUy 
^e that new' and more compheated similes and metaphors take 
their place as ideas become harder and more difficult to define 
Thus the language ofm 3 ’sticism, which deals with themost subtle 
an least perceptual subject matter, is necessanl}' forced to emploj' 
an a v^ced and hj’postatized form of imager}' not easily mtelhgible 
to ^} but those w ho ha\ e exercised their rmnds m an endeavour to 
un erstand w'hat the ideas are This process is nowhere more 
clearly shown than m the wntmgs of Plotmus. the supreme form of 

Plotmus and those hke him it has been 
sai , They record a sense of the Supreme so \'i\*id and mtense, of felt 
commumon so meffable that it is not the analytical mteUect that 
percei\ es ut the a erj^ pulse of the soul that feels the inadequacy of 
e^r^sion whatsoever m human w'ords Such expression mdeed is 
o e so hrmtmg that, mstead of qmckenmg, it narrows, stifles 
an em^ the fullness of experience Unless the m}'5tic speaks m 
conscious y madequate sj'mbols he finds that ever}' phrase he utters 
recogmz^ restrictions and imphes hmitations w'hich his sense of the 
inhmte has transcended and rejected ' (A^ficksteed, From Danie to 
pj 3 39-40 ) Plotmus is an mtellectual mystic That is to 
° the pure rational and reasoning faculty 

om w hich all contact of personal mtimacy was shut out But the 

to be an mtensely personal bemg, 
f 1 have commumon or umon through human 

tn ^flually aware of the madequacy of language 

for thought St John Damascene said, ‘ It is fitting 

flesh at; impossible it is for us, wrapped up in gross 

immaterial ° express m speech those loft}' and 

SS W ™ "'Siis^°°sonant W'lth our nature ’ A modem 

Ss r ‘ Smee w'e have no duect I'lsion of 

tumgs chime revelation must be to us of an mduect character it 
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must come down to us by analogy, by simile, by type, by parable, 
by somethmg or other 'which shall translate the truth mto terms 
within our capacity The mind of man must gradually be led 

from symbol to reahty, from metaphor to mystery 

I am not here concerned wth whether the mystic attitude is true, 
m the sense that it may enable man to find truHi, or whether it is a 
huge illusion and aberration I am concerned here merely with the 
fact that the mystical attitude is a real event m human expenence 
and am now endeavouring only to describe the charactenstics of that 
attitude, so that its expression may be understood Writers like 
Leshe Stephen, Bertrand Russell, C E M Joad and Juhan Huxley 
do not beheve that the mystic has any sure grasp on truth But 
agamst these are host of others who find m mysticism the most 
satisf5mg expenence of which the human nund is capable m its 
search for reahty Psychologicalljr mystiasm is a reahty capable 
of explanation whatever its value as a measurmg rod of truth may 
be Mystiasm is an excursion into the realm of behef and subject 
to all the disabdities from which behef itself sufiers Behef, as 
Dr Fhnt has pointed out, is coextensive with true and erroneous 
judgement, with real and imagmed knowledge ‘ Behef he says, 
' should be coextensive with knowledge, comcident with truth 
Actually it is far more extensive than knowledge and comcides 
largely ivith error and not with truth ’ (Fhnt’s Agnostictsm, 
p 424) 

Jn her very fully documented book on Mysticism Eveljm Underhill 
descnbes four charactenstics of the mystic state First, it is active 
and practical, an organic life process Second, its aims are wholly 
transcendental and spintual the heart of the mystic is set upon the 
changeless One Thud, this One is for the mystic not merely the 
reahty of all that is, but a hvmg and personal object of love Fourth, 
hiung umon with this One — ^which is the goal of the m5^stic’s 
adventure — is a definite form of enhanced hfe requinng an arduous 
process of remaking the character tlie progress along the 
Mystic Way These four characteristics maj*^ be taken as a faulj’^ 
correct descnption of the mj'stic state Fundamentally aU mj'stics 
are at one m this however they may differ from each other in their 
account of theu expenence Dean Inge has put the position even 
more clearly m the well-knowm termmology of Chnstian mysticism 
Tlie mystic loves to figure his path, he says, ‘ as a ladder reachmg 
from earth to hea\ en u hich must be climbed step by step This 
scala -perfccitonts is generally dinded mto three stages The first 
IS called the purgative life, the second the illuminative, while the 
thud, which IS really the goal ratlier than a part of the joume3f, is 
* Kolbc The Four M^slcnes of Fatih, p 255 
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called the unitive life, or state of perfect contemplation ' ^ To trace 
the various mterpretations of this fundamental idea of mysticism 
through the m5'^stics of the world would be an endless and utterly 
bewildermg task In the mysticism of Isl^, Avith which I shall 
deal m the next chapter, we shall see that the fondness of the Arab 
mmd for classification has produced a multitude of mtncate patterns 
of mystic analysis To examme these in detail is, however, no part 
of my present purpose There is always a danger in dealing with 
mysticism m excessive detail that the study is apt to lose itself in a 
wilderness of techmcal terms which, in their vanety and nuance of 
meamng, are even more mtractable than the techmcal terms of 
philosophy The Sufi philosophy, which is one of the most striking 
ebullitions of the mystic spirit m Isl^, is most formidably equipped 
■with techmcahties There are many learned works which deal 
adequately with this aspect of the matter and few of them are more 
satisfjrmg to Enghsh readers than the learned studies of Professor 
Nicholson, famihar to all serious students of this difficult subject I 
thmk it ivfil be sufihcient for my present object merely to mdicate 
some of the salient features of t5q)ical mystical expression so that I 
may be m a position to illustrate them from the poetry of Shah Abdul 
Latif m due course 

The mystic is a restless bemg He is not satisfied with himself 
He seeks for improvement and to obtam this seLf-unprovement he 
craves for certam thmgs In the first place there is in hun the urge 
to be a pdgnm or wanderer in search of the lost home, the better 

country from which he is separated in this poor and mfenor mundane 

world As the Chnstian hymn has it 

' I m but a stranger here 
Heaven is my home 
Earth is a desert drear 
Heaven ig my home 
Danger and sorrow stand 
Round me on every hand 
Heaven is my fatherland 
Heaven is my home ’ 

The world and all its earthly show are simply obstacles m the path, 
curtams that shut off the hght, veils which must be pierced In 
Persian mysticism this is one of the dormnant traits, often ending m 
a form of pessimism commoner m the East than m the West 

‘ There v as a door to which I found no key 
There was a veil past which I could not see 
Some httle talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There seemed — and then no more of Thee and Me ’* 

^ ChnsUaii Mysftctstn pp g-io 

= Rubaiyat Translated by Fitzgerald, XXXII 
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So sang Omar Kha}r3fani and so smgs Shah Abdul Latif in more than 
one passage of poetrj'' 

In the second place there is the cra\Tng of heart for heart , the 
soul longs to find its perfect mate it is a lover waitmg and hopmg 
and stnvmg for the Beloved This is the deep seated emotionahsm 
which makes the mystic state so real and fills the lover with the 
certamtj’^ that will eventuall}^ bnng the ecstas}’- of fulfilment 
Christian and Islanuc m5^sticism are full of this sentiment Perhaps 
the former has the finer expression of rehgious fer\’'our but the 
latter has certain!}' a greater range of sheer beauty and power It 
was St Bernard, the author of two of the most subhme m}'stical 
h}Tnns m the Christian himmolog}', namely ' Jerusalem the <^lden 
nuth milk and honey blest ’ and ' For thee, rmne own dear countr}', 
rmn e eyes their ^^glls keep ’ who, m qmte another mystical stram, 
declared ‘ Let no one beheve that he has received the kiss divme, if 
he knows the truth ^vlthout loimg it or loves it without understand- 
ing it But blessed is that kiss whereby not only is God recognized 
but also the Father is loved for there is never full knowledge 
without perfect love ’ Or agam, m words which are starthng to the 
more restramed imager}' of present-day Chnstiamty, St Bernard 
said ‘ Let Hun kiss me with the kisses of His mouth \Mio is it 
who speaks these n ords ^ It is the Bnde ^^Tlo is the Bnde ^ It 
IS the soul thirstmg for God She who asks this is held by the 

bond of love to him from n horn she asks it If then mutual love 
IS specially befittmg to a bnde and bndegroom, it is not unfittmg 
that the name of the bnde is given to a soul that it loves ’ {Catthca 
Caniicoriim, Sermon in ) Compare this devout spintualizmg of a 
sensuous relation, t}'pical of medieval Christian m}'sticism, with the 
treatment of the Beloi'ed in J^i 

In solitude "tv-here Being signless dwelt 
And all the Um\ erse still dormant lay 
Concealed in selflessness One Being was 
Exempt from ‘ I ' or Thou -ness and apart 
From all dnaliti Beantv Supreme 
Unmanifest except unto Itself 
B\ Its own bght, \ et fraught with power to charm 
The souls of all concealed in the Unseen 
\n Es‘:ence pure unstained b\ aught of ill 
No Mirror to reflect its lo\ eliness 
No comb to touch its locks no coll^-num 
Lent lustre to its c\ cs no rosv cheeks 
O ershadowcd b\ dark curls hke h\-acmth 
No peachlike down was there no dustv mole 
Adorned Its face no c\ e had i ct beheld 
Its image To Itself it sang of Lot e 
In wordless measures Bt 'itself it cast 
The die of Lore 


^ Jairt — 1 tf-Zu!c tf-a Translated b\ Daties p ~i 
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Or contrast these lines of Abu Sayid Ibn Abu’l Khair 

' O Thou whose visage makes our v orld so fair. 

Whose union, night and daj’-, is all man’s praj er. 

Art kinder unto others ? Woe is me 1 

But V oe to them if they my anguish share ! 

Said I " To v horn belongs thy Beaut}'’ ? ” He 
Rephed " Smce I alone exist, to me. 

Lover, Beloved and Love am I m one, 

Beauty and Mirror and the E} es vhich see ” 

In the third place the mystic has a cra’vmg for the attainment 
of perfection of heart When he is conscious of his deficiencies he is 
plunged m a slough of despond which is sometimes called The Dark 
Night of the Soul 'V\Tien he is conscious of perfect attainment he 
is suffused ivith a glow of happmess To reach this perfection he 
will undergo cheerfully the rigours of asceticism When he attains 
the perfection he seeks he speaks m an exalted and highly emotional 
stram which rarely fads to impress itself upon his hearers Thus the 
gnm ascetic and the contented samt are but stages m this quest for 
the ideal goodness, a quest that m Chnsfaan mystics often takes on 
an ethical character AUied to this idea of perfection through the 
self IS the idea common to all mystical thought that the self holds the 
key to the understandmg of God Richard of St Victor said ‘ If 
thou wishest to search out the deep thmgs of God, search out the 
depths of thme o'wn spirit ’ God, says the mystic, is closer to us 
than breathmg and nearer than hands and feet Jami says 

‘ Both po'wer and bemg are demed to us , 

The lack of both is what's ordamed for us 
But smce ’tis He who hves •withm our forms 
Both power and action are ascribed to us 

In the Masnawi Jalaluddin RumI has said 

' Strive then from mere hearmg to press on to seemg 
What ear has told you falsely eye •will tell truly 
The ear too •will acquire the properties of an e} e 
Your ears now worthless as wool -will become gems 
Yea ! your whole body •will become a mirror 
It ■will be as an eye or a bright gem m your bosom 
First the hearmg of the ear enables you to form ideas 
The ideas gmde } ou to the Beloved '3 

The consciousness of unworthmess which keeps the soul from attam- 
ing its ideal of fulfilment has been beautifully expressed by Isaac 
Watts 


* Browne Translated m Literary History of Persia Vol II, pp 264-6 
- Jami, op cit pp 66, 67 
3 Jalaluddin Riimi, op cit , p 271 
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‘ I love the Lord But ah ! how far 
My thoughts from the dear object are ! 

The wanton heart how wide it roves 
And fancy meets a thousand loves 

If my soul bum to see my God, 

I tread the courts of his abode 
But troops of rivals throng the place 
And tempt me off before his face ’ 

‘No poet’, says Professor Shairp, ‘has ever made the most of 
human hfe who has not regarded it as standmg on the threshold 
of an mvisible world, as supported by divme foxmdations The 
theology of St Paul is full of this mystical conception The 
thmgs that are seen axe temporal but the thmgs that are not 
seen are eternal The thirteenth chapter of First Connthians is 
a locus classtcus of this mystical attitude ‘ And though I have 
the gift of prophecy and imderstand all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, and though I have all faith but have not chanty ’ (that 
IS love) ‘ I am nothing — For now we see through a glass darkly 
but then face to face now I know m part but then shall I know 
as also I am known ’ 

So much for the difficulties that impede the heart m its search for 
truth The mystical certamty that comes from fulfilment is ex- 
pressed beautifully m the third chapter of Second Connthians 
' But we all with open face beholdmg as m a glass the glory of the 
Lord are changed mto the same image from glory to glory ' In fact 
m the mystic Vision, which perceives that there is a land of pure 
dehght where samts immortal reign, lUummation, knowledge, con- 
tentment and ecstasy are fused mto a kmd of unity which is truly 
meffable in that no language is capable of expressmg the feehngs of 
the behever This is the ground where the spint of poetry meets 
the spint of rehgion, where ecstasy touches the chord that responds 
m the heart of the poet, philosopher and samt alike Something of 
this ecstasy of dluimnation can be felt m the hnes of Shah Abdul 
Latif from the Sur Asa 

‘ These paltrj’ ej es of nune 
Have brought me fa\ our’s grace 
If e\Tl but before them be 
I see lo\ e m its place 
All day they look and j ct 
Thej halt out there to see 
They sau and recognized Lo\ c 
And ha\ e returned to me ' 


* Quoted in Inge PJalotnc Traditwn tn Ergltsh Reheio-ts Thouphl 
P 83 
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And again in the beautiful Sur Ban’^o Sindlii occurs this passage 

‘ I SA\ ear bj tlic Lord 

The face of Beloved's most lovely of all 
It’s the ^\ay of the world 

To alter Love's virtue and change it to dross 
No one ever cats 

The flesh of mankind In this world wll be left 
Only fragrant delight 

All the rest of mankind wear but fncndship’s false cloak 
Only one or tavo are 

Who are one with our heart O Giver, vouchsafe 
That fnends present be 

On the tongues of my fnends there is mention once more 
That we’re reconciled 

My fnends have this way that, break I with them, 

They break not ivith me ’ 

Of the three cravmgs of the mystic spunt, to be a wanderer, to find 
consolation m umon, heart with heart, and to reach perfection, all 
may be exemplified in the poetry of Shah Abdul Latif The first is 
especially clear m the love stones, particularly that of Sasui and 
Punhun, which desenbes the penis and dangers of the journeying 
The closely aUied idea that ]oume5nmg physically is itself useless, 
smee the real traveUmg must be withm the wastes of one's own soul, 
IS emphasized time and agam A passage in the Sasui Abri 
exemplifies this 

‘ However far thou joumeyest forth, 

Lo I IS thy Fnend stiU at thy door 

Return and ask thyself again 

Thy Fnend is on thy very floor 

The loved one that thou sufferest for 

Of very sooth resides m thee 

Why go to Wankar, if not here 

Thou searchest thy Belov’d to see ? 

Go with thine heart towards thy love 
Ce2ise, Sasui, wanderings of thy feet 
Ask not the sand how lies the path 
To travel soul fuUy is meet ’ 

The craving of heart for heart, the real human emotional appeal 
of mysticism, runs through the whole of Shah Abdul Latif’s poetry 
It IS beautifully expressed m the Sur Samundi, that allegory of the 
wandermg soul, wherem love is a sailor who sets out to sea and sails 
to distant lands leavmg the lover disconsolate behmd The appeal 
of the foUowmg verses is unmistakable 

‘ Surely my meltmg soul is nought 
For while I stood on the strand. 

Love came himself and the cable sought 
And pushed the boat from the land 
Of sailors I knew no useful lore 
Else had my body’s strength. 

While the boat was standmg there by the shore 
Been twined m the cable-length 
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I was standing myself by the very wharf 
When my love let the hawser go 
Within my heart must some weakness be 
Or else my love commg back to me 
Doth wondrous kindness show ’ 

The third craving, for perfection of heart and the perfect joy of 
attainment, which comes from umon with the divme, is also evident 
in the last passage quoted In the Sur Asa the soul confesses its 
weakness before God 

' If Thou but touch this iron " me ”, gold I should be by reason 
Thou Giver art of Gifts the rest but wandenng beggars are 
There falls in its due season ram but Thou in very season 
Dost shower Thy precious bounty far 
O wouldst Thou to my house but come. 

All wealth I’d have and eveiy' sum ’ 

The ]oy of umon is descnbed m the Sur Samundi 

' If thou wouldst come to me now, my Love, 

Full joy to my soul I’d impart 
If, Mother, mayhap my lover should come, 

I'd chng to him, cleave to him here m my home 
And speak out the words of my heart ' 

The mystenous umty of the soul with God is a constantly recurring 
theme often expressed m language the exact meamng of which is 
hard to understand In the Sur Sorath occur the words 

' Man IS my secret I am his 
Here lies the key to mysteries 
This phrase the singer "took to smg 
The song he sang before the Kmg 
And when he sang, where there iverc two. 

The pair to smgle One-ness grew ' 

The mysticism of the Risalo is Islarmc The emphasis throughout 
is gmded by the stem monotheism of the Prophet The banishment 
of aU duahty is more important than the attainment of lovmg 
perfection in God, which is more the Christian pomt of new Thus 
the gentler idea of the Chnstian hjnrui 

' God moves m a mystenous waj 
His w onders to perform 
He sets his footsteps on the sea 
And ndes upon the storm ’ 

IS overborne by a harder doctrme of ideal unity In this strain 
Shah Abdul Latif proclaims his behef 

‘ God who IS One no m*al hath 
Herein of Him the Oneness is. 

And nghtcousness of truth But who 
Embraced false Twoucss lost indeed 
The sa\our and llic salt of life ' 
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Wiat been said will show that the mystic vision of Shah Abdul 
Latif, while iffenng m detail from the mystic vision of Christian 
writers, has affinities which make its appeal wide In fundamentals 
tus rehgious mysticism is closely allied to that of Chnstian mystics 

1 he chief difference hes m the diffenng content of the idea of God or 
the divme 

+K approach to God is much the same m all mysticism, 

^ if m3fstic e\penence is, naturally enough, 

coloured by the rehgion of the mystic A rationalist ivnter like 
joa pu s is finger on the weakness of the mj'^stical attitude m that 
i cannot convey its content ' In affirmmg he says, ' that mystical 
expenence is at once exaltmg and excitmg, and that it brings a 
u emancipabon from self, the mystics are unanimous but 
they have not succeeded m conveymg its content The God of 
f speak may be nothmg but a generalized name for the 
wor o value, a symbol to denote the element of perfection and 
peim^ence m the universe " This is a vital pomt Possibly it is 
JUS deification of value which enables mystics of diverse kmds 
0 im ^tand each other The mability to convey content is easily 
p ca e The cause hes m the fact that mystical behef is an 
emotwnal expenence and hence wholly mdividual, and also m the 
po ve y o anguage to express the raeanmg of subtle and mtensely 
person eehng Though mysticism is emobonal, it is not unalloyed 
emo on m The reason is a duectmg influence, and withm its 
s, e mystical experience follows certam logiced rules In bis 
aeeply thoughtful work on Chnsttan Mysticism Dean Inge has 
emphasized this cardinal fact ‘ A revelation he states, ‘ absolutely 
seen g reason is an absurdity no such revelation could ever 
+if ^ r stnkmg phrase of Macanus, “ The human mmd is 
the tone of the Godhead ' ’—for reason is still kmg Rehgion must 
wL ^ ™^ter of feeling only Those who bhndly foUow the inner 
1 no candle of the Lord ” but an ignts fatuus and aU the 
^eat mystics ^e aware of this The precise place of reason m the 
crthm,! ff" constitutes a problem of analysis that no one has 

. ^ ely and perhaps no one ever will The ecstasy of the 

f quahties m common with the ecstasy of great 

o A already seen, contams elements of thought, 

extrempc ^ unnecessary for us to proceed to the 

Doetrv T thinkers who hold that ecstasy is the substance of 

scientidt’c ° ^ Murdell beheves, that ecstasy mcludes ‘ the 

or p osopher s passion for knowledge, the ideahst’s 

passtm Pfisent and Future of Rehgton, p 208 See Chapter X, 

® Chnstian Mysticism, pp ig^ 
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devotion to a cause, the wamor’s madness for battle, the patnot’s 
ardour to die for his country, and man's submission to his God’^ is to 
widen the meanmg of ecstasy till it becomes nearly meaiungless 
The truth is that m certain situations man reaches a psychological 
state m which he feels out of himself and one with a greater umty or 
whole This is a state of high emotion mduced by thought and 
produced by a vivid conviction This state is certamly reached by 
the great poets m their moments of what we call ‘ inspiration ' {a 
question-beggmg term) and makes it easy to compare their poetic 
expression with the descnption by mystics of the mystic vision 
This state of exaltation is called forth by a multiphcity of excitants 
Kant and Hegel reach sublimity m contemplation of the universahty 
of mmd Shelley, Keats and Browmng are uphfted by the wonder 
of beauty Plotmus is enwrapped m a burmng conviction of a 
umversal soul Shakespeare is stimulated to it by the play of human 
emotions and wills m the hfe workmgs of mankmd The mystics 
reach the plane of mspiration by ‘ expenencmg ' a personal contact 
with the divme In aU the moment of vision has been achieved by 
a process of thought m which logic is certainly not lackmg, whatever 
the value of the final conclusion may be To quote Dean Inge once 
again ‘ The phase of thought or feehng which we call mysticism 
has its ongm m that which is the raw matenal of all rehgion, and 
perhaps of all philosophy and art as well, namely the dim conscious- 
ness of the beyond, which is part of our nature as human bemgs 
Mysticism anses when we try to brmg this higher consciousness mto 
relation with the other contents of our mmds 

Smce mystics as a class are all engaged m exploring the same 
field of expenence we need scarcely be surpnsed that there is much 
similarity m their expression of that expenence The many facets 
of God evident m the mystic’s vision are markedly common topics 
of mystical wntmg The symbols used are also strangely of a kind 
Abu Sayid Abu’l Khair, the famous Sufi, said ' The ved between 
God and his servant is neither earth or heaven, nor the Throne nor 
the Footstool thy selfhood and illusions are the ved and when thou 
removes! these thou hast attamed unto God ’ This is strongly 
reminiscent of Johannine Christianity ‘ The soul ’, said St Bernard, 
'uuU know therefore that the Lord is nigh when it feels itself burned 
by this fire and when it can say with the prophet ” From above hath 
He sent fire mto my bones and it prevadeth against them ” ’ ‘ 0 
Love, exclaimed St Catherine of Genoa , ' he who feels thee cannot 
compreliend thee and he who desires to know thee cannot understand 
thee O wounded heart, thou art mcurable and brought to the 

^ Lttcralure of Ecstasy, -p 241 

- Chtisltan Mjsticisiu, p 5 
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point of death I would that I might be able to express it How 
joyous a thing it were to speak of love if only one could find the 
words ’ In words that might have been uttered by some Islamic 
mystic Tauler said, ‘ All things are gathered together m one wth 
the divine sweetness and the man’s being is so penetrated wath the 
di\Tne substance that he loses himself therein as a drop of water is 
lost in a cask of strong wine and thus the man’s spint is so sunk in 
God m dume union that he loses all sense of distinction and there 
remams a sweet still union without cloud or colour ’ Mechthold of 
hlagdeburg said, ' O soul, before the world was, I longed for thee and 
I stiU long for thee and thou for me Therefore when our two desires 
unite Love shall be fulfilled ’ ' It is necessary ’, said St John of the 
Cross, ' to be on fire with love and that with anxiety ’ We may 
agree with Miss UnderhiU that if the great Chnstian mystics could 
be all brought together ‘ the world would soon perceive that they 
constitute one of the most amazmg and profound vanations of which 
the human race has 3^et been mtness ’ ^ But we need not confine 
ourselves to the Chnstian my^stics we could mclude all mystics 
At the same time we should have to observe that the differences 
which they would exhibit would be differences of mmor detail only 
and not of fundamentals Mysticism is essentially similar wherever 
it anses The mystics are engaged m ploughmg and reploughmg 
the same small plot of land Even if the ploughmen are differently 
garbed and handle them ploughs with a vanety of techmques we do 
not see that these cucumstances matter very much to the character 
of the furrow's they carve from the selfsame soil 


^ From Eveljm Underhill 
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Ikfluences in Islamic Mysticism 

It is no part of the object of this book to trace the development 
of m3’’sbcism. an immense subject on which a vast amount of erudite 
scholarship has been expended The poetry of Shah Abdul Latif is 
an expression of the later Sufism m India, especially as influenced by 
the Muhammadan dommation of Upper India from the fifteenth 
century onwards Sufism is merelj’ one of the forms in which 
mj'sbcism has altered the simple rehgion of the Prophet As a 
sj^stem and as a mode of thought it can be clearl}'^ disbnguished from 
the manj’^ kmds of ascebcism and other-u orldhness which have 
emerged m the course of Islanuc histor}^ the latter chiefly m the 
orders of dam-ishes, erenutes, and fakirs m a variety too comphcated 
to receive attention here Thanks to the labours of profound 
Onentahsts, as, for mstance, Professor Nicholson, who has given 
most of his hfe to a study of the subject, the hues of enquir}’- mto 
Sufism are more or less well known to scholars Nicholson, who 
speaks uith greater authont}’^ than almost any other, has declared, 
‘ No smgle cause wiU account for a phenomenon so vudelj’’ spread 
and so diverse in its m anif estation Sufism has al\\a5s been 
thoroughl}’’ eclecbc, absorbmg and transmubng whatever " broken 
hghts ” fell across its path and consequenb}"^ it gamed adherents 
amongst men of the most opposite \’iews — theists and pantheists, 
Mu’tazflites and Scholasbcs, philosophers and divmes In the 
same w ork he has come to the conclusion that the ‘ four principal 
foreign sources of Sufism are undoubtedlj'^ Chnsbamtj’', Neoplatonism 
Gnosbcism, and Indian ascetiasm and rehgious philosophj’’ ' 

No more unpromismg field for the grow th of m}'sbc ideas could 
be imagmed than the stem monobieism of the Koran But, as Dean 
Inge has pomted out, mj sticism is part of the raw matenal of e\ er^* 
rehgion Thus ei en m the Koran maj be found passages that are 
mj stical in meamng= and perhaps set the nunds of earlv Muslims 
tlunkmg m wa}*s that were unmtended by the Prophet In the 
fiftieth sur (15) we find the following ' We created man and We 
know what his soul whispereth to him and We are closer to him than 
his neck-vein ’ In the eighth sur {24) it is said ‘ Know that God 

* Li'cran Hts'on of 11 c .irabs, p 300 

= See Chapter \ II of The ReJ gw ts Ar I tde sx^ d L fc an Islun for D B 
Macdonald s % icw^s on stiasm in the Korun 
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Cometh m between a man and his own heart ' A still better known 
passage, which will recall words in the English prayer book, is in tlie 
fifty-eighth sur (8) ' Three persons speak not pnvately together but 
He is their fourth nor five but He is their sixth nor fewer nor 
more, but wherever the}'^ be He is with them ’ But the Koran 
viewed as a whole is completely non-mystical We cannot but agree 
^vlth Mr North when he says ' No one readmg the Koran would lay 
much stress on such passages unless he were looking for the hke of 
them If indeed the Koran is responsible for the subsequent 
development of mysticism m Islam it is largely because its stem 
rejection of the kind of attitude in which mystics indulge made the 
intrusion of a more personal emotionahsm sooner or later mewtable 

The early Sufis were ascetics much influenced by the practice of 
Chnstian hermits, who in their turn were familiar with Neoplatonic 
ideas There were many of these ascetics in Arabia before the days 
of Muhammad After the estabhshment of Islam they earned their 
ideas on The early Sufis were all ascetic and quietist Their pomt 
of view was a sort of protest agamst the formahsm of the new rehgion 
which placed great emphasis on external duties and enforced, with 
stnet msistence, a ngid behef Mysticism appeals to the mmd that 
dechnes to be trammelled m any such narrow waj'' It seeks always 
to find a personal method of self-expression, to emphasize the 
personal, as apart from the impersonal element in rehgious practice 
Speakmg of the first Sufis, Browne remarks ‘ This ascetic Sufism 
IS regarded by von Kremer as the early Arabian type, which if 
influenced at all from without, was influenced rather by Chnstian 
monasticism than by Persian, Greek or Indian ideas The con- 
ceptions of lUuirunation, gnosis and ecstasy which later come to 
play so important a part m Sufi expression are all Neoplatomc m 
ongin They are themselves denved ultimately from the later 
Greek philosophy which had set its mark so deeply on the Christianity 
of the first four centimes after the death of Christ There is there- 
fore nothmg fanciful in tracing throughout Sufism the development 
of ideas which have directed the progress of Christian thought 
Dean Inge m a masterly book^ has shown how persistent throughout 
Chnstian hterature has been the contmuance of this Platonic and 
Neoplatomc tradition The charactenstic features of the later 
Sufism m Onental hterature largely result from the manner m which 
the Persian mmd took up and mterpreted this strain of thought 

The vital change occurred when the centre of the Islaimc world 
was shifted from Damascus to Baghdad By this change Arab 

* Outline of Islam, p io6 

® See also O’Leary Arabic Thought and Us Place in History, chapter V II 

3 Platonic Tradition in English Peligious Thought 
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influences became subordmated to Persian ' The Abbasids says 
Bowen, ' came to power as the champions not only of the zealots, 
but also of the oppressed foreigners They found their greatest 
support m the Persians the revolution was above all a triumph of 
the Persians over the Arabs From its begmnmgs the Abbasid 
court was Persian m character its manners, its ceremonies, the 
buildmgs m which it was housed were all Persian The Caliph lost 
more and more the character of an Arab chieftam — a first among 
equals — and as he retired behmd his factotum, the Vizier, took on 
more and more that of an maccessible Chosroes 

On the soil of Persia at this tune Buddhist and Vedanta ideas 
flourished m some fashion Thus were passed mto Sufi thought some 
of those behefs and modes of expression which are characteristic of 
Hmdu India The result of this mixmg and fusion of ideas m the 
Abbasid age quickly brought about a state of afiairs that had been 
foreseen by Muhammad himself when he predicted that Muslims 
would spht up mto a large number of sects The result was m fact 
two-fold In the first place the ascetic and quietist character of the 
early Sufis began to give place to a pantheistic tendency often 
expressed m sensuous and imagmative language which was utterly 
ahen to the hard austenty of the Koran and the Traditions In tlie 
second place the attack of heterodox}’' on orthodox}f, m a land where 
the orthodox rehgion was itself ^en, produced meiutably the 
labours of the scholastics culmmatmg m the supreme achievement of 
GhazzMi Ghazzali's gemus succeeded m reconcihng the claims of 
the ngid behef of Arabia with the luxunant free-thmkmg of the non- 
Arab peoples, who by this time held the pohtical power of Islam Into 
the process of this transition we have no need to enter The subject 
has been dealt uuth exhaustively m the works of Professor Nicholson 
The vital pomt for my present purpose is that one of the achieve- 
ments of Ghazzali was to give Sufism a firm and assured position 
\nthm the church of Islam This result was of course achieied 
through a system of mterpretation of Sufi utterances by which it 
was shown that, how'ever much the words of the Sufis might differ 
from the w'ords of Muhammad, there w as a deep resemblance m their 
real and ultimate meaning In this way the Sufis, who began as 
ascetics and quie fasts and later became heterodox theosophists at 
\ anance with the estabhshed dogma of their fame, ended as orthodox 
l^luslims teaching a deeper and subtler meaning in the words of the 
Koran and using sensuous and emotional imagery quite at \'anance 
with the austent} of ?>Iuhammad Sufism had m fact become 
swallowed up in the Islamic church, and, withm Islam, made itself 
mto a religious s\*stem of its own It became both a school of 
‘ Thf L\fc ai d Ttn (s of dli b r Jsa, p 17 
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thought and a system of practice and behef It produced its orders 
of adherents, its darwishes and its saints, and showed all the outward 
signs of an mstitution of fixed character In this strange way w'ere 
the conflicting ideas of the Arabs and the Persians reconciled In 
this strange way also from the religious ex'penence of India there 
came into Islam elements qmte ahen to it But this very mixmg of 
opposites enabled my'sticism in Islam to retam the appeal it has 
today amongst people brought up m an utterly different rehgious 
tradition So the poetry of the great mystic poets, like Jalaluddin 
Rurnl, JamI, Faiiduddin Attar, Bayazid and Abu Saynd Abu'l 
Khair and many others, can be read, imderstood and en]05'ed by 
peoples to w'hom the utterances of the Prophet make no appeal 
whatever 

Sufithoughtismfactawonderfulexampleof thefusion of diverse 
elements, the stem monotheism of Islam wnth the pantheistic lo\e 
of beauty characteristic of the Persian mmd Other-worldhness 
was m fact reconciled with the human love for beaut}’’ and the need 
for free personal self-eypression m rehgious emotion It is the 
intellectual mysticism m Sufi thought that alhes it with the ra}’sticisni 
of Chnsbamty largely denved from Greek philosophy It is the 
beauty mysticism, with its emphasis on self-abandonment m the 
divme and the sinking of mdinduahty m the One, which alhes it 
with the doctnnes of Buddhist and Vedantic ideas so powerful m the 
rehgion of the Hindu peoples of India Professor Nicholson beheves 
that Sufism m its ascetic, moral and devotional aspects was a 
spiritualized Islam but it contmued to do hp-service to the established 
rehgion Thus Allah, the God of Mercy and Wrath, was m a certain 
sense depersonalized and worshipped as the One Absolutely Real 
(Al-Haqq) 

No one who wishes to understand Sufism can escape the long task 
of stud}ing both Islamic thought and Islamic history from the 
beginning Professor Nicholson m his ‘ History of Arabic Litera- 
ture ’ has mdicated the mam hues of thT; study He distinguishes 
a period of rationalism and free thought m the Abbasid age from the 
penod of orthodox reaction which commenced from A D 847 During 
the first period there were the dogmatic battles with the Mu’tazflites 
and the Zmdiqs which led the way to the final reconcfliation of 
tradition and reason by Ghazzah m the second half of the eleventh 
centui}’’ Diinng this period Sufism underwent many changes and 
sufiered the mtnision of some non-Islamic constituents Prormnent 
names during this period of makmg were Maruf al Karkhi (died 
A D 815), Abu Sula}inan (died A d 830), Dhu’l Nun al Misri (died 
AD 860) Dnnngthispenod,sa5rsNicholson, 'the stream of Hellemc 
culture flowed unceasmgly mto the ^loslem world Iimumerable 
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works of Greek philosophers, physicians, and scientists were trans- 
lated and eagerly studied Thus the Greeks became the teachers of 
the Arabs ’ ^ In Iraq, Syna and Egypt there was a plentiful han-'est 
of ideas— Neoplatonic, Gnostical, Chnstian, mystical, pantheistic 
In Mesopotamia were people who called themselves Sabians The 
greater number of them followed a mode of thought that is like the 
Neoplatonism of Proclus and lambbchus ‘ There ma}’' be ’, sa}^ 
Nicholson, ‘ Indian elements m Neoplatonism and Gnosticism, but 
the immediate source of the Sufi theosophy is to be sought m 
Greek and Sjnian speculation 

Accordmg to Merx the real mystical ongm is traceable to 
Dionysius the pseudo-Areopagite, identified vuth the Sjman mystic 
Stephen Bar Sudaili, who flourished about A D 500 The UTitmgs of 
the pseudo-Dion3^ius consisted of four treatises, two of which, one 
' On Mj^stical Theologj'’ ’, and another ‘ On the Names of God ’ Mere 
of immense importance m the development of Chnstian mystical 
speculation O’Leary m his work on ‘ Arabic thought and its Place 
m Historj'^ ' Saji’s that this Bar Sudaili was the abbot of a convent at 
Edessa and that his works, which may be referred to the latter part 
of the fifth century' A D , were translated mto Sjuiac soon after their 
first appearance in Greek, and must, OMing to their bemg famihar 
to the SjTiac Chnstians, have become mdirectly known to the 
Mushms O’Lear)' has made verj' dear the debt which the ^Muslims 
oM'ed to their subject peoples Most of the learned works of this 
time were wntten m Arabic But the)' were not the ivorks of Arabs, 
M'ho had by then lost the hegemony that was theirs under the 
Umma)'ids Of influences bearmg directly on the trend of Sufi 
speculation must be mentioned the ascetic tone of the J^Ianichaeans 
and Maskdehtes, the gnosticism of the Sani)a of the fen countr)' 
betiveen Wasit and Basra, and Buddhistic traces m Eastern Persia 
and Transoxiana due to the fact that Buddhist monastencs had 
existed in Balkh Junayd of Baghdad (died 297 of the Muham- 
madan era) systematized the teachmgs of Dhu’l Nun ^bsri and 
emphasized the doctnne of tauhid, the union of the soul mth God, 
M hich became so promment a feature of Sufi thought This doctnne 
has clear affinities with Neoplatomsm, but ascnbes to pictv and 
devotion what is ascnbed b) Neoplatonism to the intuitu e facult) 
as the means whereby the soul achieics union with the dume 
O'Lear)’ finds in the tauhid of the earhcr Sufis and the ' hulul ’ of 
Al Hallaj a fusion of the old pre-Islamic Persian beliefs with the 
Neoplatonic conception of the rational element or soul ' as an 
emanation from the Agent Intellect to whicli it will ultimate!) return 

' R \ Nicholson Literary Hilton cf th' -Jrabt, chapter Mil, p 3SS 

- ibid p 3S0 
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and with which it will be united’ ' Tins’, sa3fs O’Leary, ‘ is an 
extremely interesting illustration of the fusion of onental and 
Hellenistic elements m Sufism and shows that the theoretical doc- 
tnnes of Sufism, whatever the}' maj' have borrowed from Persia and 
India, receive their interpretative hypostasis from neo-Platomsm '' 

Evelyn Underhill holds that Neoplatonism taught the lUusoiy' 
nature of aU temporal things and m the violence of its ideahsm outdid 
its master Plato It spoke of the existence of an Absolute God, the 
Unconditioned One, accessible in ecstasj' and contemplation, and 
thus made a direct appeal to the mystical elements in man The 
pseudo-Dionysius, canying on the Neoplatonic idea of the trans- 
cendence of God, proceeded in the treatise on the Divme Names to 
find God to be Goodness, Unity, Light, Beauty m respect of His 
transcendence but m respect of His distinction from the finite world 
to be also Non-Being, Obscure and Ineffable (See Wulf Htstory 
of Medieval Philosophy, Vol I, pp 83-4 ) Somethmg of this 
puzzlement between the knowable and the unknowable of the Divine 
Nature runs all through the philosophy of the Sufis and is the 
occasion for some of the most obscure utterances in their \vntmgs 
It is as if the human mind were unable to take a firm stand on which 
viewpomt to adopt, whether that God is Incomprehensible or is so 
AU-Comprehendmg that eveiythmg has meanmg onlj' m Hun This 
bewilderment is characteristic of Neoplatonism and is common m 
most of the great mystics Thus Cathenne of Siena says (5 
Cathannae Senensis Legenda, II, igo), ’ To explam m our defective 
language what I saw would seem to me hke blasphermng the Lord, 
or dishonounng Him by my speech so great is the distance between 
the mtellect, when rapt and lUummed and strengthened by God, and 
what can be, expressed bywords, that they seem almost contradictory ’ 

When Sufism became a system and ceased to be the scattered 
emotional outpourings of mdividual mystics who found the ngid 
monotheism of Islam crampmg and unsatisfactory, its behefs began 
to be collated and defined One important work which served this 
purpose was The Doctrine of the Siif^s^ of Abu Bakr al-Kalabadhi 
who died m A d 995 The object of this author was to demonstrate 
the essential orthodoxy of the heterodox and rebelhous spirits 
Amongst the mam behefs attributed to Sufi thmkers as a whole by 
this learned man were the foUowmg Fust, as to the charactenstics 
of God, the Sufis were agreed that God is One, Alone, Smgle, Eternal, 
Everlastmg, Knowmg, Powerful, Livmg, Heaiing, Seemg, Strong, 
^ghty. Majestic, Great, Generous, Clement, Proud, Awful, Endunng, 

' O Leary op cit , pp 1S4-94 

Kxtab-al-Taanif h Madhtab ahl-al-tasawtuiif Translated by A J 
Arberry 
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First, God, Lord, Ruler, Master, Merciful, Compassionate, Desirous, 
Spealong, Creatmg and Sustaining Second, in the doctrine of the 
Gnosis of God, the Sufis held that the only guide to God was God 
Himself and that the part to be played by human intelhgence is that 
of an intelligent person m need of a guide Third, m the doctrine of 
Spint, the Sufis beheved that the spmt is an object through which 
the body hves, a hght fragrant breath (ruh) through which hfe 
subsists, while the soul (nafs) is a hot wmd (rih) through which the 
motions and desues exist Fourth, m the doctrine of Umon, the 
Sufis held that union imphed bemg mwardly separated from all but 
God, seemg mwardly — the sense of veneration of none but God 
Fifth, in the Doctrine of Love, the Sufis asserted the utter difference 
between human love and the love of man for God the first was a 
pleasure, the second an annihilation, m which astonishment, 
surrender and bewilderment play an important part To Rabia 
the woman mystic is attnbuted the saymg 

* ’Tis purest love when Thou dost raise 
The veil to my adonng gaze ' 

Thus love for the Sufis is illumination, a piercmg of the veil of 
illusory and temporary things Sixth, m the Doctnne of Separation 
the Sufis found a deeply ethical and punfjung content separatmg the 
mystic from carnal longmgs and from the desme for pleasant and 
pleasurable things Seventh, m the Doctrme of Revelation and 
Veiling, the Sufis beheved with Sahl that ‘ Revelation is three states 
revelation of an essence which is unveihng revelation of the 
qualities of essence which is illummation revelation of the condition 
of essence which is hfe of the world to come ' Lastly m the Doctnne 
of the Seeker and the Sought, the Sufis identified the Seeker with 
the Sought ‘for the man who seeks God only seeks Him because God 
first sought him ’ 

All these ideas will be found in the poetrj'^ of Shah Abdul Latif 
who represents an Indian Muslim development of the philosopliy of 
Jalaluddin Rumi In his cliaractenstic \va.y the Sindhi poet uses 
simple folk stones to teach great lessons Thus m the Sur Marui, 
which deals merely with the abduction from her lover of a Smdhi girl 
by a man for whom she felt no love, the poem opens with the subtlest 
and deepest metaphysics of which Sufism is capable The impnsoncd 
Marui, shut up m the upper rooms from which she can make no 
escape, exclaims 

WTien there fell on mine cars the ord 
" Am I not then \ our Lord ? * 

And wnth ' Yes ‘ mj heart gaN c assent 
It w”is then that m\ promise I made 
W ith the folk m the hedges pent 

* From the Kortn Rodw ell’s Transhtion Edition E\crj man p 3x0 
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’T^^•as my fate to be pnsoned It falls ! 

How else could one enter these walls ’ 

They were sho-\\n me by writ of the Stone 
My life, bodj , life have no joy 
If I be from tlie goatherd alone 

O Lord I bj thy w ill this decree 
With her iMariis that MSmi be 
Life cngaoled i%as the fate that I took, 

That I should live miserable here 
" Body here, soul with Thee ”, saith the Book ’ 

To find an exact parallel to this we have to refer only to Whinfield’s 
introduction to The Spirit tial Couplets of Maulana Jalaluddin 
Muliamimd-i-Rumi ' where he says, 'Sufis who aU accept Isl^ as a 
divinely established rehgion suppose that long before the creation 
of the world a contract was made by the Supreme Soul ivith the 
assembled world of spuits who are parts of it Each spirit was 
addressed separately thus " Art thou not with Thy Lord ^ ” that is, 
bound to him by solemn contract To this they all answered with 
one voice " Yes ' 

The two great characteristics of Sufi thought, namely a behef m 
the unity, through effort, of the human soul with God, and the 
transitonness of temporal thmgs, which are a veil hidmg the true 
nature of dlummation from the comprehension of man, are evident 
m all Sh^ Abdul Latif's poetry Like the great poets of Persia he 
employs a vanety of images to bring out this essential lesson 
Proirunent is the distmction between the true love (ishk hakldki) 
and the false love (ishk majazi), between the true wme and the false 
wme 

Set no love’s store agamst the wme 
Nor count wme dear at such appraise 
Prepare that head for cuttmg, thme 
The wmeshop is the place for them 
Who by the wme-jars end their days 

Who dull existence would conserve ^ 

For no such aim the lover strives 
One breath from the Beloved's hps 
Is better than a thousand lives 
And can this skm and bone of mine 
Compare with the Beloved s wme ? 

Wme m this sense is what uphfts and exhilarates the spirit m its 
search for God The mtoxicated ones are those overcome with the 
glorious dehnum of divme lUummation Sometimes it is a realiza- 
tion of God’s love, sometimes it is the act of lovmg God The 
Vmtner is God who vouchsafes a sip of the wme that brings a true 
realization of Him Here enters the idea that there is danger and 

The Masnawt-i-Manaw Translated by Whmfield Introduction, 
pp xxu-xxvu 
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difficulty in the process the soul meets with penl and must be 
prepared to lose itself and disappear The love itself is a poison 
that can rum and destroy In a passage which fuses together a 
number of Sufi images Shah Abdul Latif draws the distmction 
between the false and the true wme, the danger of the draught, the 
knife of the vmtner who slays, and the fulfilment that comes ivith 
final extmction 


‘ Why for such drink do 5 'eamers ask 
If back they flee to save their hves 
Whene’er the vintners dTa^^ their knives ’ 

But they whose heads are given for mne 
May sip the wine within the cask ’ 

One of the commonest figures of speech throughout the Risalo is that 
of separation from the Beloved, the state m which the soul is apart 
from God and has failed to achieve umon with Him Accordmg to 
the Sufis, before the human soul is embodied m a human body it 
hves m the alarm itlak, where it is regarded as loose from the body 
This IS for the Sufi non-existence, because it is existence apart from 
God When God places the soul m the human body it hves m the 
alarm taka}yud or bmdmg world, m which state it is bound to the 
body and held to be m pnson The soul is then separated from God 
It IS separate from the Beloved and regarded as a stranger wandenng 
from its true home For the Sufi m this frame of imnd the words of 
the Chnstian hymn are hteraUy true 

' For ever with the Lord 1 
Amen So let it be 
Life from the dead is m that word 
’Tis immortahtj’- 
Here, m the body pent. 

Absent from him I roam. 

Yet nightly pitch my movmg tent 
A day’s mardi nearer home ' 

There is hardly a poem m the Risalo that does not preach this 
doctnne m stnkmg and beautiful language In fact the general 
text of the poems might be taken from the couplet in the Sur Kal5'an 

‘ The seas of separation roll 
And drown each single separate soul 

Here the emphasis is on the word ‘separate’ Another of the 
commonest forms of expression in Sufi thought is that of the path 
or way. the progress towards mystical fulfilment Tlie stages on 
this progress are very differently descnbed by different wnters 
But speaking generally we saj that there are four, nasut or 
humamty, where there is obedience to the tenets of orthodox 
rehgion tarikat, or the w av m w hich the forms of rehgion gi\ c place 
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to spintual adoration aruf or knowledge, where inspiration begins 
to take the place of plain belief and hakikat or truth, ^\here the 
Sufi attains union with the dmne The soul of man is a searcher 
upon the path As Sell points out, the great object of life being to 
escape from the hindrances to pure love and to return to the diinne 
essence, the Tahb, or seeker, attaches himself to a murshid or 
teacher and becomes a Sahk, or traveller, passing through penods 
of semce, love, seclusion, knowledge, ccstas3% to truth, umon with 
God (wasl) and fana (extmction of indiiuduahty m the divme) ^ The 
Sufi philosophy thus demands a stnet self-disciplme inth renuncia- 
tion of selfish feehngs and a curbmg of e\Tl passions It is based on a 
deep ethical s) stem and laj-s stress upon punt}’^ of heart The self, 
durmg the stage of punfication, is thus a danger and an obstacle 
It misleads the seeker and mterposes between him and the Sought a 
veil that IS hard to pierce The poetr}^ of Shah Abdul Latif abounds 
m allusions to this scheme of bdief Although the self is a kmd of 
wiU-of-the-wisp it is also, smee it comes from God and seeks to return 
to God, one of the chief means of reachmg lUummation and seemg 
the Vision of truth, beauty and goodness 

Ashasbeenmademanifestalreadj^ Shah Abdul Latif is prunanly 
a poet and not a philosopher We look, therefore, m vain for any 
long passages of Sufi metaphysics m his verses There are, however, 
occasional ghmpses of the philosophy of the Sufi S5^stem In the 
Sur Maizuri the poet hunts at the permanence of the human soul 
which IS not mtemipted by the passmg acadents of birth and death 

‘ By dying L\e that thou maj ’st feel 
The Beaut} of Beloved Thou 
Wdt surely do the righteous thing 
If thou wilt follow this advice 
They who so died before their death 
B} death were not in death subdued 
Assuredl} they hve who hved 
Before their life of hvmg was 
"WTio hved before their hvmg was 
From age to age will hve for aye 
They will not die agam who died 
Before the dymg came to them * 

The play of meaning on life and death m thi.t; passage is vei^'^ puzzhng 
But the significance hes probably m the Sufi doctrme that the soul 
of man differs mfimtely m kmd but not at all m degree from the 
Divme Spmt ‘ whereof it is a particle and wherem it will ultimatel}'^ 
be absorbed’ Alhed to this metaphysic there appears also to be 
some suggestion of the Christian behef promment m the New Testa- 
ment of man d3mg to eternal life m the perfect love of God 

The techmeal terms of the Sufi epistemology are not frequent in 

^ The Faith of Islam pp 92-4 
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Shah Abdul Latif But they are not entu-ely absent In the Sur 
Suhmi we find 

' Leam well the lesson, Suhmi, of the hidden law 
How by the Mystic Way the Truth of Justice speeds 
True knowledge is m sooth the ]oy to them who love ’ 

In the Sur Kohiari there is a play of meaning on the word ‘ Lahut ’ 
which m its mystic sense is one of the stages on the path towards 
fulfilment — ^non-existence — and m its plam sense is the name of a 
village beheved to have been m the Mekran country near Smd The 
holy mendicants pass on their way to Lahut over the waste of sand 

' For they that certain knowledge won 
Where stands on barren hiU the town 
Behmd them empty thoughts they put 
To make them townsmen of LShut ' 

Much greater than on any other of the metaphysical doctrmes of the 
Sufis m the Risalo is the emphasis put upon the place of Self both as 
a distraction and obstacle and as a sure means of lUummation In 
the Sur Ramkali Shah Abdul Latif says 

' If thou dost thmk “ I will a Jogi be ” 

Dram cup of nothmgness and sittmg gaze 
On Nothmgness itself lay hold of it 
(Where there is ' I ” that nothmgness displaj's) 

O Seeker, full thy joy of pasture be 
With God, One, Perfect One ’ 

In the same poem he says 

‘ Selfness destroy and from the self 
Lay self aside No life hath “ This,” 

No hfe at all They’re fools 
Whose " I ” m talkmg is ’ 

This is the same idea as is found in the Masnawi of Jalaluddin Rumi 

‘ Thou hast made these " Us ” and " Me ' ’ for this purpose 
To ivit, to play chess with them by Thyself 
When Thou shaft become one entity with" Us"and" You ” 

Then thou ivilt show true affection for these lovers 
When these “ We ” and *' Yc ” shall aU become one Soul, 

Then they will be lost and absorbed m the ' Beloved " '* 

The other idea of the self is developed m the Sur Sasui Abri m the 
RisaJo 

" Th> love is m thy lap ” then wh> from traiellers 
dost thou make thy quest ? 

‘ Thj love's within thee I Sec st thou not ? " This 
sating ponder well and know 
' Thy lot c is m thv lap ’ Wliy askest thou hkc 
this for sign of him ? 

’ Nearer than vein of neck is he ” Thine otvn is 
withthj terj self 

’ The MasnauT Translated bj Whmficld, p 31 
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Ihc same idea is found in the same poem 

' The loved one that thou sufTcrest for 
Of \ crj sooth resides m thee 
go to Wankar, if not here 
Thou scarchest th\ beloved to see ’ ’ 

Another common idea m Sufism is the need for rending the 
veil of the temporary and epliemeral This is the spint which 
moves Jami to cvclaim ' Remove from our e5’^es the veil of ignor- 
ance and show us things as tliey really are Show not to us non- 
existence and existence nor cast the ved of non-existence over the 
beauty of existence Make tins phenomenal world the mirror 
to reflect the manifestations of thy beauty and not a veil to separate 
and repel us from Thee 

This idea occurs agam and agam m the Risalo The wa3nvard 
and the froward heart is one of the chief obstacles to the rendmg of 
the veil that hides God from man The froward heart is likened to a 
camel which will not behave reasonably but msists on having 
its own stupid way In a passage from the I\Iasnawi which combmes 
severed favounte sjmibols together JalMuddin says 

‘ The wine is from that world , the v essels from this 
The vessels are seen but the wine is hidden 1 
Hidden indeed from the sight of the camel, 

But open and manifest to the spiritual 
O God, our eyes are bhnded 

Exactly m this stram is one of the finest poems m Shah Abdul 
Latif’s poetry m which the sumle of the camel is developed m a 
very movmg manner 

‘ The stupid brute I tell and teU 
That m the milkbush there’s no zest 
Yon poison bush is many s knell 
But hath his sillv head obsessed 
Around m plenty for his need 
Is ripened scrub of sandalwood 
The sulky grumbler pays no heed 
And makes me weep my tears m blood ' 

These examples will serve to show how Shah Abdul Latif is m the 
authentic hne of Sufi poets Wntmg of the Persian Sufi poets 
Nicholson has said, ' The real basis of their poetry is a loftily 
mculcated ethical system which recognizes m punty of heart, self- 
renunciation and bridling of the passions, the necessary conditions of 
eternal happmess Attached to this we find a pantheistic theory of 
the emanation of all things from God and their ultimate union with 

^ Selections from the JLawdih Translated by Hadland Davies, p 55 

- The Masnawi Translated by YTunfield, p 262 
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him All these traits are evident in the Sindhi poet More than 
one example has been given of the resemblance of his thought and 
expression to that of Jalaluddin Rumi and Jami Occasionally he 
preaches a severe ethical nghteousness that is stnctly on the hnes of 
orthodox Islamic didacticism 

' Be patient , bow thy head and see 
Lo 1 Anger is a mighty woe 
In patience there abideth joy 
O honest sir, this surely know 
Be patient Patient folks prevail 
The stiff-necked are m sorry phght 
The palate of all hasty men 
Hath never savoured patience right 
He eats the bread of pumshment 
Whose early anger breaketh forth 
The man of malice holds his robe 
And finds ivithm it nought of worth ’ 

The complex history of Sufism can therefore be read m every page of 
the Risalo Here there is an echo of Plotmus and Hellenism 
there of Alexandrme Christianity with a hmt now and then of 
somethmg that spnngs from the Buddhism and Vedanta doctrmes of 
India It would be a great mistake however to assume that the 
rehgion of the poet is anythmg but that of Islam Strange is it that 
the mysticism of Chnstiamty is not ahen to the spirit of the Smdhi 
poet For m the beautiful poem of Clough ' The Hidden Love ’ is 
somethmg very much akm to the emotional and rebgious attitude 
which characterizes the work of Shah Abdul Latif 

‘ O let me love my love unto myself alone 
And know my Imowledge to the world unknown 
No ■witness to my ■vision call, 

Beholdmg, unbeheld of all 

And worship Thee, with Thee, ■withdrawn apart. 

Who e’er, what e’er Thou art, 

Withm the closest veil of mme own inward heart ’ 

No one can exhaust by descnption the many facets of Sufism Like 
a Persian carpet or the sea over which the soft breeze plays it takes 
its colour from the hght that fails upon it From so many angles 
can the eye behold it that there is no end to the vanety of its 
appearances All that can be done is to trace some of its mam ideas 
and show how they are expressed with emphasis now on this aspect 
now on that of the simple emotional longing of man for what he 
regards as the divme Now it is beauty, now' it is self-renunciation, 
now’ it is the hopelessness of the ideal and the unworthiness of man 
which absorbs the whole tliought of the mjstic 

VTio shall summanze the changmg forms of such an attitude ^ 

’ Selected Pom s f TOD the D uwi-Shamst Tali T: IntroducUon, p xxm 
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Histoncall} n e may trace as far as \\ c can the ongm of some of these 
ideas Philosophical!} wc may analyse the depth of the thought 
or the orth of the metaph} sic Aesthetically e may descnbe the 
effect upon the mtrospective mmd of him ho listens to the poeti} 
m w hich Sufism is declared But be} ond that \\ e cannot go Thus 
fuUy conscious of the limitations upon me by the very nature of the 
subject matter I have had to be content with illustrations of the 
Sufi mood m the Sindhi poet and allow the reader to find out for 
himself from the verses v hat other meaning and what other aspect 
of truth and beauty they may con\ey The similant} of Shah 
Abdul Latif's attitude to that of the great Persian Sufi poets, and 
especially Jalaluddin Ruml and JamI I have mentioned more than 
once Indeed it \\ ould be possible to fill a whole \ olume detailing 
the resemblances But to do this v ould not only v ear}' the reader 
but would also destroy some of the pleasure that all good poetry 
brmgs, the joy of finding out the many-sidedness of its beauty for 
oneself I prefer, therefore, to end on the serious note of Sufism, the 
great harmony it makes with the deepest feehngs of the true behe^ er 
m rehgion, submissive and humble before the wonder of something 
that far surpasses the mdi'vidual imagining of one fimte mmd. This 
IS the pre\ alent note of Islaimc m}'sticism ■\^Tlether, as Macdonald 
thmks, the mam influence comes from the rehgion of Muhammad 
himself, or whether it has been wrought to final perfection by the 
peculiar bent of the Persian mmd workmg on that Islamic matenal 
matters not After all the achievement is there for us to make of it 
what we wilL There is a proimce where poeti}', rehgion and 
philosophy all meet on common ground Sufism has certainly found 
the path to that fusion of the deepest thoughts of which the mtro- 
spective mind of man is capable All are melted together m a 
imiversal comprehension where the accidents of life and death 
make no difference to imderstandmg 

‘ Love of my life I the patient dead will throng 
About us as we step on that grey sand 
Smging and hear all heaven m the song 

And doubt cind see our eyes, and understand 

This may be all delusion and word-weavmg But if it is merel}’’ 
delusion, the delusion is a very' pleasant one, shared by many, hke 
Shah Abdul Latif, whose verses will contmue to dehght mankmd 


^ Humbert Wolfe 



Chapter VII 


Tasawwuf by the Lower Indus 

The practice of Sufism by the common people m Sind was a 
very different thmg from the refined system of the poets and 
theologians The changes which Sufism underwent m the course of 
its history have already been mdicated It is not possible to trace 
m any detail the progress of tasawwuf m Smd When Sufiism became 
a system of practice it became associated with the rise of vanous 
orders of darwishes and mendicants In the Tarikh-i-Tahiri it is 
stated ‘ Besides the shrme of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Shaikh Patta, 
there are (i e m Tatta) some ten or twelve other places where 
darwishes perform their dance These excitable men often work 
themselves mto such a state of holy ecstasy that they cast them- 
selves on the rocks of the mountam of Makali but by the blessmg of 
their learned doctors and teachers no harm befalls them This 
custom, however much opposed to the laws of Islam, has been 
transmitted from generation to generation and aU attempts of wise 
teachers and ]ust governors have never succeeded m puttmg a stop 
to it Popular Sufism m fact degenerated mto somethmg that the 
mullas viewed mth distaste 

There is no rehable account of the progress of the movement in 
Smd The Tuhfat-al-ICiram, which is a treasure house of cunous 
mformation of a non-saentific character, was wntten by a man who 
IS descnbed by Elhot as ' very credulous m recordmg the miracles 
of samts so numerous that there is scarcely a vdlage in that pnest- 
ndden countr}'^ which has not its tombs of holy men whose hves 
and powers are here recorded with imphat faith ’* But this kmd of 
mformation is useless Nor is an)'- of the modem day Sindhi work 
on this subject m better case because it is founded on the matenal of 
the Tuhfat-al-Kiram and other works of similar quahty A few of 
the Smd Sufis stand out as famous samts and men of some learamg 
But the rest of them must be taken on trust That there were a 
number of cultured and thmkmgmen imbued vnththehighertenetsof 
Sufi philosophy is open to no doubt But Ye ha\e very httle 
information about them The best-knovTi early one vas Sa)nd 
Usman Shah Mar\\andi v'ho became famous as Lai Shahbaz vith a 
popular shrme at Sehwan He \\ as the author of a number of v orks 
used for the instruction of ) outh in a later age, as noted by Burton 

^ Tunkh-t-Tah:rT Elliot l.pp 272-^ - Elliot 1 , op cit 
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jCthmoI Pari-nmi haspx on some account of him and Ins companions 
in lus book on Smd and its Sufl>. bat the facts are meagre He 
aras a Kalandar and attained a great reputation for sanctit\ m lus 
lifetime and after his death The gathering at his tomb on his 
saint-da} produced and still produces strange sights Religion and 
superstition are nungled and Hindus and Mushms assemble together 
to do honour to his memor} Jethmal Parsram remarks, * In 
Sehunn where Lai Shalibar (also called Kalandar Lai ^fanmndi) 
hved and died } on find dunng the annual fair thousands of Hindus 
and ^Muhammadans camped round the tomb niiving freely and 
singing the Sufi songs that e\ er melt the heart Wrong things haa e 
also entered into the celebration of these holv da} s, but that is iihat 
alwa}'s happens ‘ Of the Sufi poets of Sind about Mhom an 
immense modem literature is now poured forth, none are supenor to 
Shah Abdul LatTf and most, if not all of them are later in date 
Between the thirteenth Centura \\ hen Lai Shahbar ilounshed and the 
eighteenth Centura* \a hen Shah Abdul Latif ha ed there is a*era* little 
that can be said to be securely estabhshed m the wa\ of a enfied 
historical fact Sachal Sarmast (The Intoxicated) is tlie best of tliese 
poets and he appears to haa*e been bora some bme betw een 1739 and 
1757 and IS alleged as a boy to haa*e met Sh^ Abdul Latif 

For our knowledge of tasawwuf m Sind aie are indebted to 
Burton * Tasmvavuf sa}*s Burton. ‘ under the native goa’emments 
avas as formidable a pohtical engme as most of the secret confrater- 
nities recorded m histora* Ea en among the nuld 

Smdhis a noted Fir (religious supenor) formerlv might safely order 
one of his Murids or disaples to murder an enemv Yet the natia e 
pnnees encouraged it partla* from superstition and partly because the 
pnee of ea'erv Pir was well known to them' {H:s‘pr\ of 
pp 203-4) The Pirs held positions of great personal authontv 
The Sufi fakirs of Smd belonged to the tw o great orders of Jelali and 
Jemali darwTshes Thea* underwent courses of imtiation whicli 
followed more or less the disaphne of the Mushm darwashes about 
whom much recondite information can be gleaned from Brown's 
great avork on ‘ The Deraoshes ' The Jelali fakirs of Smd w ore a 
felt hat like a fool’s cap called ' taj ', a coat of black w ool wath white 
threads like a shroud wathout sleea es called ‘ kafni ’ and a blanket of 
ovool called ' godri ’ Such persons w ere in reahta* professional 
beggars and part of their stodc-m-trade consisted of a ‘ tasbih ' or 
rosara*, an ‘ asa ' or staff of ebony or blackwood, a ' beragan ' or 
forked stick used to support the forehead for meditation or repose, 

' dhaga ' or a girdle of black twisted woDol, * gano * or black w*ool 
mixed avith red strands used as a necklace, a ' gabri ' or wallet to 
* op Clt. p 03 
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contain food and necessanes, and a ' tumbi ’ or beggar’s gourd used 
for collecting alms and as a dnnkmg vessel The Smd Jemali fakirs 
belonged to four orders, the Kadiri, the Nakshbandi, the Suhra- 
wardi and the Chishti The shughls and huzurs of some of these 
orders are described by Burton Much cunous mformation about 
these rehgious exercises has been given by him (See History of 
Smdh, pp 213-22 ) The disciplme does not diSer greatly m 
detail from the common run of ascetic practices elsewhere m Islam, 
and IS interesting chiefly as throwmg a sidehght upon human 
psychology It is hard to see what rehgious ment can have resulted 
from many of these practices Some of the samthest Sind pirs 
seem to have had the same idea of them Pir Murad who is reputed 
to have said that ' it is better to restore one dead heart to eternal 
hfe than life to a thousand dead bodies ’ would appear to have 
beheved that faith is a more rehable weapon than works, an article of 
behef that Islam shares with Chnstiamtj’’ 

Some idea of the sanctity attachmg to persons of the rehgious 
mendicant class ma3'^ be gathered from the poem of Shah Abdul 
Latif called Ramkali and translated by me under the title ' The Holy 
Men ’ That poem, while ostensibly referrmg to Hmdu Jogfs, 
Bauragis, Adesis and other rehgious beggars, is much ^vlder m 
its appeal, as is apparent from the passages that can refer only to a 
behef m Islam It was typical of Shah Abdul Latif 's eclecticism that 
he should lump all rehgious mendicants together m this waj’’ But 
his puntamcal rehgion is brought out clearty m the scathmg passages 
in which he refers to false practices, and to lapses from the stem 
ngour of asceticism 

‘ But of the Lord alone true -worship is 
There s none of pir or prophet ITjei do sm 
^^^lo ^vo^sh^p pirs and -worse than -these are -they 
"VSTio worship idols, those poor luckless folk 
From path misled who grasped untnithfulness 
Self -R orship not, -thou faithful, pure of heart 
Thei , -who do this, believe not , let disgrace 
Their faces blacken 

It would, hoMe\er, be absurd to beheve that the common man 
apphed these set ere standards of nghteousness to the Kalandars and 
so-called Sufi beggars who m andered far and wide over Smd taking 
their toll of the superstitious countr}’- people Nothmg is more 
certain than that the cnticisms of this s} stem passed bj’- Bumes and 
Burton are more than deseri'ed Nor would it be fair to judge 
tasaw wuf m Smd b} the standards of the low est pretenders to it It 
is not fair to value Sufism bi its aberrations It should be juducd 
bj its successes and not b} w hat ignorant persons interpret its ideals 
to be 
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Writers like jMacdonald hold that the practices of the mendicant 
orders, whatever the ultimate backshdings to which they descended, 
have a solid foundabon in the sa3angs and injuncbons of the Prophet 
He finds m the Koran several indications of the ideals of these 
mendicant orders ' There is a phrase he says, ' which e\adentl}' 
had caught the imagination of Muhammad and to which he returns 
again and agam It is that of “ The Face of Allah *' He uses it 
quite differentl}'^ from the other anthropomorphisms in the QurM 
and later Islam has taken it and developed it and found in 
truth aU the m5'stenes of the emotional life m it given mdirectl}’' wnth 
it ’ ]\Iacdonald quotes from the Koran these passages ' Men act 
out of desire for the Face of AJJali ' thej'^ ‘ desire the Face of 
Allah ’ thej' act ' for the sake of the Face of Allah ' and ' Everything 
goes to destruction — is gomg to destruebon — except His Face 
From such passages as these Macdonald mfers that ' somethmg more 
hes m biese phrases than the essence of Allah ’ There is m fact a 
deep mj'stical consciousness not dissociated from the idea of direct 
communion mth God through a kmd of untaught mspiration 

Another great mfluence m the development of mysbeal pracbee 
came from the ' remembering of God ’ (zikr), the great source of 
devotional exercise which was earned to extremes by the danvish 
orders In fact m its more violent forms this pracbee of zikr 
developed mto a species of autohj'pnobsm used to produce the holy 
trance or ecstasy so promment m the disciphne of the mendicant 
orders It was precisel}^ this form of emotional excitement which 
made the strongest appeal to the common man and convmced him 
of the divme mspuation and samthness of the holy mendicant 
Lasb}^ there were the company of the samts, the ' fnends of Allah 
‘ There is no fear upon them, nor do they gneve ’ Amongst the 
chief of these is Al-Khadu, who drank the waters of immortahty In 
Smd under the name of IGhwajo Khizr this samt has always exercised 
a great power and has m popular superstition become somehow 
identified with the spuit of the waters and, by an easy transference of 
thought, with the deity of the nver Indus In Baluch poetr}’’ the 
Khwajo is identified with the Indus and is represented as an old man 
dressed m green ' The Mazaris untied a boat from the ferry and let 
it float mto the Khwaja’s waves Round featherless arrows and 
four-feathered arrows were all mixed together the Khwaja himself 
will remember that battle So runs a Baluch song The Darya- 
panthis of Smd are behevers m the sanctity of the River God or the 
God of Waters, and the behef affects Hindu and Mushm alike 
Khwajo Khizr has a place all to himself as the Zmda Pir, the hvmg 

^ Aspects of Life in Islam, VI pp 1S4-209 passim 
Long\\ortli Dames Popular Poetry of the Baloches, p 73 
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Pir, who has drunk the waters of hfe and unll hve till the last day 
when, after being reduced to dust, he \vill be raised up again with « 
ithe rest of mankind Burton quotes a hymn m honour of the Indus 
where the nver is addressed as Khwajo Khizr {History of Sindh, 

P 327) 

Then finally there prevails throughout Islam the behef that the 
samts are not dead, but merely sleeping They are withm then- 
tombs Their tombs have become their houses which they can 
leave and whence make journeys They are accessible to prayer 
and grant favours This is the sokd foundation of the extraordmary 
devotion paid m Smd to the tombs of the deceased samts, pirs and 
holy men This devotion is bound up ^vlth the system of personal 
rehgion that exists m the relation of pir to murid The disciple 
must obej^ his spiritual director From this have risen man}’ 
darftush orders commonly called after the name of the samts who 
founded them Thus present practice and continued tradition 
combme to weld the whole mto a coherent system, the roots of 
which go deep mto the past 

From the thirteenth centui^ onwards there was a great 
immigration mto Smd of learned and rehgious-mmded men from the 
centre of the Hushm world Lai Shahbaz, who came with several 
compamons, some of whom made names for themselves elsewhere 
in India, was a man of this kmd The ancestor of Abul Fazul 
was another The great ascendancy of the Sajids m Smd doubtless 
dates from about this time It was a tune when Islam vas 
expandmg temtonall}’ once more The labours of the ilushm 
scholastics had hammered out a kmd of stabilized rehgion m 
which the austenties of the Koran and the Traditions had been 
widened and softened by the mfluence of the Persianized ilushms 
of Central Asia It is noteworthy that at an even earher stage 
there had been signs of unorthodox}’ amongst the goiemmg 
ohgarchy m Smd For v e knov that there had been more than 
a trace of Qarmatian doctnne We know also that some of the 
natii e Sindhi rulers who succeeded the immigrant Mushms as rulers 
from the eleventh centur}* onwards were affected b} this, when 
thej began to turn tow ards Islam ^lost of the Saiads w ere of Shia 
persuasion and it is possible that Smd was for a time a congenial 
home for these immigrants That there has been an} consistent 
progress of Sufism m Smd I do not behcic What seems to have 
happened is that occasional!} an exceptional man lersed in the 
hterai}- hentage of Persia emerged from among his fellow s and gamed 
a reputation for leammg and sanctit} 

That the refined and idcahzed religion of a man hke Shah Abdul 
Latif was reall} ti-pical of the populace at large cannot be true 
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The esotenc meaning of mystical poetn does not come to an 
unletterc-d multitude But failure to reach this le\el of imder- 
standmg docs not mean that the poems as musical compositions 
did not mat'e their appeal or that the\ failed to illummate the 
behefs of the common man But a might} gulf }'amis between the 
thmkmg of Shah Abdul Latif and the utterances of the itmerant 
fakir ivho calls on Allah with unwcaned reiteration till exhausted he 
tinkles his bdl vhile his mmd zanders m amazed ecstas} "Set 
popular nomenclature would make both men Sufis We might as 
V cll expect Plato and the \nllage mummer to speak a common 
language The real message of tasawmif is with the mtellectuals, 
not t\nth the professional performers of routme Sufism m Smd has 
been handed dovm by a handful of learned men from age to age It 
is they who ha\ e kept ahve the spirit of its idealism Its philo- 
soph} needs no mtorung reiteration It depends for its enunciation 
on the services of no t\andermg beggar clad m woollen cloak and 
clutching m his hand a hollow gourd 

' Li\ e oa O Sweet One Lii e 
r>ra\ nun e ears ne\er hear 
An e\nl v ora of Thee 
B-onght each to other near 
Mine e\es and heart combuie 
To speak of Thee and Thine 
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Translator’s Preface 


In presenting this verse translation of the Shah Abdul Laitf 
Rtsdle ;o Muntakhab I take the opportunity to offer a few 
explanations The translator is always faced with a dilemma Is 
he to reproduce the words or the spint of the ongmal ? Is he to be a 
photographer or an artist ? There is no resolvmg this dilemma In 
the end the translator falls back on some kmd of compromise because 
rarely is it possible without loss to transmute the genius of one 
language mto that of another 

In the difficult poems of this eighteenth-century Smdhi poet I 
have stnven throughout to catch the spirit of his poetrj’’ But I 
have also endeavoured to keep the actual words of the translation as 
close to the text as circumstances will allow My translation is 
generally faithful to the ongmal, except where the exigencies of 
metre make some latitude mevitable But these concessions to the 
needs of Enghsh have been few The metaphors and suniles of the 
ongmal have been retamed even where they may appear strange and 
unfamihar to Enghsh readers In only a few cases have I shghtly 
altered metaphors or changed the order of words I may state quite 
frankly that I have found it impossible to reproduce the brevity and 
succmctness of the Smdhi text The poet employed a highly 
developed form of language adnurably adapted for its poetical, 
mystical and rehgious purpose He knew throughout that his 
hearers were famihar with its imphcations and allusions The 
translator mto a foreign idiom is therefore handicapped He 
cannot merely translate and remam mtelhgible He must explain 
subtle nuances of meanmg which the Smdhi takes for granted 
Another matter of importance is that the attempt to catch the 
spint of the ongmal has necessitated the use of a vast vanet}' of 
metres Most of these are based on conventional Enghsh models 
For the finest of the short lyncal poems mdeed Enghsh pro\es itself 
an admirable vehicle of expression The translations will also make 
clear the general senousness of the poetry'' It is only occasionally 
that a lighter and more flippant note is struck In a few cases I 
ha\c tned experiments in English verse nhich are more m the 
method of modem poetr)' inth its greater freedom from rcstramt m 
metneal form Thus in some of the poems m ' The King and 
the Mmstrel ’, in ‘ Lilan and Chanesar ’ and in ' Marui and Umar ' 
u ill be found examples of uncon% cntionahti , of attempts to explore 
new u at s of soundmg the Ijncal possibilities of the Enghsli language 
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One great difBculty m dealing with the mass of poems of the 
Mimtakhab hes m the irregular length of the baits It is not easy 
to nm one bait into another m order to obtam the regulanty 
characteristic of Enghsh poetry The baits are usually self-con- 
tained The thought often changes abruptly from one to another 
The unequal length of the baits is therefore somethmg which the 
translator can do httle to cure, even if it be thought that a cure is 
desirable Personally I regard the urregulanty m length as some- 
thmg worth preservmg because it is a sign of the spontaneity which 
IS a supreme ment of the ongmal No translator can regard his 
work as satisfactory unless he mduces his readers to seek the 
ongmal for themselves I am hopeful therefore that this work, 
whatever its shortcomings, will lead to the study of the Smdhi text 
Scholars and lovers of rhythmical language are assured of finding m 
it somethmg that wiU prove of lastmg dehght 

H T SORLEY 

Bombay 

March ^xst, 1938 
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Re-arranged and translated tnto English verse 

‘ Life like a dome of manj' coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity ’ 

Shelley 

Part I jMercy and Grace 
Part II The Daily Round 
Part III Love 




INDEX OF OPENING LINES 


Across life's ocean no one yet 

After what goest thou ? Why dost thou remain 

Ah womenfolk ' beside the washerman m vam 

AH, all IS water and the distant bank afar 

AH wretched folk 'neath achmg wound who bend 

Away from Sabir Suhinl is a thmg imclean 

Behmd the tower the cloud today 

Be it soon or late let it be 

Beloved, go not off to Dhat 

Brave men love battle, from the field 

By dymg hve that thou may’st feel 

By knife of some kind are the SwamTs slam 

By lovers ne’er is God forgot 

Can guls who yearn not reach the desert scrub ? 

Cease not calling Utter cnes on cnes 

Come near, Beloved, go not far away 

Diach the Kmg hath yielded up his head 

Dnve not the camels off for AHah's sake 

Folk stand upon the distant bank 

Forget the feud with All's km 

From women folk who sit and rest 

Had I been the Baluchis’ slave 

How comes it thus that thou dost spurn ? 

How shaU I weep for my love ? 

How smart you were mdeed. I'm thmkmg 
I did not meet my love 

I have gamed by my hagglmg the flimsy and false 
I have no guardian, nor have I a spouse 
I have no knowledge of the waste of scrub 
I have rumed my beauty, 0 Sumro 
I need the shelter built for me 
I was the semor of them aU 
If fancy make a moth of thee 
If on the scales an hundred heads I place 
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Does that echpsing hand so long deny 
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Thou art my Life, m3 Way, my Light m Thee 
I live, I move and by Th3’^ beams I see ' 

Fraacis Quarles ‘ The Divme Lover ' 

‘ Love bade me welcome 3 et my soul drew back, 

Guilt3' of dust and sm 

But quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack 
From m3' first entrance m. 

Drew nearer to me, siveetl3' quesbonmg 
If I lacked anything ? ' 

George Herbert ' Love ’ 

' Let this immortal hfe where er it comes 
Walk in a crowd of loves and martj-rdoms 
Let mystic deaths wait on t and vnse souls be 
The lov'e-slam witnesses of this hfe of thee 

Richard Crasham ' Upon the book 
and Picture of the Seraphical Samt 
Teresa ’ 

‘ Dead be m3 heart to all below. 

To mortal J03 s and mortal caires 
To sensual bhss that charms us so 
Be dark, m5' e\ es and deaf, m3 ears 

Isaac \\atts The Farewell ' 

' Said I ‘ To whom belongs thy Beautv ^ ' He 
Rephed ‘ Smce I alone exist, to me 
Lover Beloved and Love am I m one 
Beauty and Mirror, and the Eves which see 

Abo Sayid Ibn Abu l Ivhair 
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I God the All-Powerful 

In the Beginning Allah is, 

Who Knoweth All, Who sits aloft. 

The Lord of all the World that be 
He IS the ilighty. Old of Days, 

Of His Own Power Established 
He IS the Lord, One, Only One, 

Sustamer and Compassionate 
Smg ye the praise of Hun Who Heals, 

The True One, smg ye praise of Hun 
He IS the One, ^Vho Hath No Peer 
Confess ye this In heart of heart 
Acknowledge ye The Praised One, who 
The Causer of the Causes is 
Why go ye then and bow yourselves 
In front of others, why go ye ^ 

Men were who said ‘ He is the One, 
Without a Peer ’, m heart of heart 
Acknowledgmg the Praised One, who 
The Causer of the Causes is 
Such men did from the righteous path 
Set not an emng foot astray 
Men are whom God the One hath cut. 

Whose bodies He hath cut m twain 
Who, havmg seen the severed parts, 

Doth not for self, unfortunate. 

Desire hke theirs the severance ^ 

God who IS One no rival hath 
Herem of Him the Oneness is. 

And nghteousness of Truth But who 
Embraced false Two-ness lost mdeed 
The savour and the salt of life 

II The Hard Way 

My weakness pleaseth In God's ears 
The cnes of my love-torment rmg 
I tasted from the gallows tree 
The goodness that my sorrows brmg 

The gallows calls me Oh, my friends. 

Will any fnend now come with me ? 
They who have found the name of love 
^lust go of love’s necessity 
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The scaffold of its very self 
Doth summon lovers Do ye seek 
To know what love is ^ Fare not forth 
Put heads aside as little worth 
And, askmg then what love is. speak 

The noose ('tis m the web of tiungs) 
Adometh lovers Sayid smgs 
‘ They saw love’s spear and trembled not 
Upon the block they took their stand 
Love called and they dissembled not 
Love set them there ’Twas love’s command ’ 

When love takes knife m butcher hand, 
Sharp be it not But rather may 
Its edge be blunt For then on thee 
Beloved’s hands will longer stay 

Of love thou knowest why and how ^ 

The knife falls Let no grumble start 
Tell nought to others of the smart 
Beloved caused thee Make thy vow 
And keep the pam withm thy heart 

In front are lovers on the block 
With heads prepared, they stand behmd 
Cut off thy head So faihng not 
Thou mayest true acceptance find 
No severed heads then on the ground 
WiU bung thy failure to thy mmd 
Withm the ^vmeshop slaughter rolls 
In waves of floodmg unconfined 

If sipping hath thy fancy led 
The wmeshop is the place for thee 
Beside the wme-jar lay thy head 
And, yielding it m bargain fee. 

Quaff many cups of Avme mstead 

Set not love’s store against the wane 
Nor count wine dear at such appraise 
Prepare that head for cuttmg. thine 
The ivineshop is the place for them 
^’\ho by the wme-jars end their days 
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’Tis poison that ail lovers sup 

But lovers see it and rejoice 

The bitter and the deadly cup 

Is theirs by use, by wonted choice 

‘ Love’s arrow pierced them says Latif 

The seas of separation roU 

And drown each single, separate, soul 

^\'hy for such drink do yeamers ask 
If back thej^ flee to save their hves 
WTiene’er the vmtners draw their kmves ’ 
But they whose heads are given for ivine 
May sip the wme mthm the cask 

Yes , let them think of wme indeed 
\tfliose severed bodies he apart, 

Mfliose flesh withm the cauldron bums, 
Who let their hands, with deadly turns. 
Wreak havoc on then hvmg heart 

WTio dull existence would conserve ’ 

For no such aim the lover staves 
One breath from the Beloved’s hps 
Is better than a thousand hves 
And can this skm and bone of mine 
Compare with the Beloved’s ivme ’ 


III Love is Enough 

The friends who planted m my heart 
The questmgs of my pam. 

My friends have gone and from my min d 
Have sorrow’s fardel ta’en 
Nor pleaseth the voice of the Healer now , 
’Tis an empty sound and vam 

O taste thou wisely, sweetness all. 

Of bitterness ne’er a trace. 

Beside thy friends thou shall surely find 
But the gnefs that have settled on thee 
And made thee their dwelhng-place. 
To stranger folk wilt thou call to mmd ’ 
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The folk will ask, and a smile extend, 

‘ Tell us, where is hand of thy Fnend ? ’ 

But lovers from 'neath the spear of love 
Take not themselves away 
The lover meets death, head held above. 

And when there cometh the hour to slay, 

'Tis for death, thus slam, that the martyrs pray 


IV The Physic 

All wretched folk ’neath achmg wound who bend 
Are grateful for the pam that dwells withm 
They wmd the clew of torment to its end 
And cut not short the thread of hfe they spm 

0 thou Physiaan, give me not the dose 
That maketh well. For I shall then be strong 
To ask of me how now my illness goes 
Then never fnend may haply chance along 

False healers have my feebleness unmanned 
The true physiaan did not come to me 
But quacks employed then cautensmg brand 
And brought more aches and pams than formerly 


V The Fire of Love 

In agony loved ones are tummg 
There streameth the cry of ‘ Woe ’ 

There is torment of fire and the burmng 
Consumes their vitals and, lo > 

From their rems cometh savour of burnmg 
Come look at this hap with discenung 
If, trustmg m faith, ye go 

Do I shnnk if m3'' body be toasted 
On embers of babul and thorn ’ 

On the spit let my ratals be roasted 
I am gone from the hands of the Healer 
To m3 fnends I must lue me forlorn 
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Ask the moths what know they of burning 
That have offered their hves to the blaze 
A thrust from the lance of yeammg 
Hath pierced their vitals tummg 
And put an end to their days 

VI The Flames 

If fancy make a moth of thee 
The flames thou seest, faltenng not 
Beloved’s rare effulgence see 
And enter m, as bndegroom ought 
Stfll art thou as the unbaked clay 
Thou knowest not the oven is hot 

Near the devounng fire they came. 

These moths determmed Scorchmg blast 
Did not their steady courage tame 
AU. on the flames their bodies massed 
In one wild wdtermg holocaust 

Withm the heart red embers glow, 

But never outward vapours rise 
Heap up the fire and fan desire 
That bemg burnt may make thee wise 

They surely m the trial have won 
Who died by death withm the flame 
But they whose hands put out the brands 
Have gotten darkness for their name 
Withm whose heart love’s fires glow. 
They’ve learnt all men can ever know 

VII Love’s Pain 

By lovers ne’er is God forgot 
In sighmg dies their breath away 
They take no rest and smk o’erwhehned 
If one sharp word Beloved say 

For lovers are not hke to thee 
Unmanned limbs thee lusty keep 
They stand before Beloved’s door 
And daily tears of anguish weep 
Nor any other way is right 
To find acceptance m Love’s sight 
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Even now a mere straw pncks thee 

And a tnckle of blood doth start 

But the wounds that thy loved ones cause thee, 

How \vilt thou bear their smart ^ 

And why seekest thou to discover 
This love that tears the heart ? 

It doth not make thee loverwise 
To hide behmd the screen and peep 
Thy body m Beloved's yard 
Thou hast not mortified nor marred 
It is but empty vam empnze 
To laugh and eat and sleep 

O mother ! if thou hast not shut 
The peepmg cranmes where folk peer, 

Thou wdt not the Beloved see 
In perfect beauty full and clear 

O lovers • sit by loved one’s path. 

Nor weary from Fnend’s lattice go 
The loved one mercy’s medicme gives 
And from thy hot wounds takes the glow 
Without thee. Love, life hath no spell 
But Thou, without us, hvest well 

O lovers ! sit by loved one’s path 
And when from out the 'wmeshop’s store 
They offer ivme, keep steady head 
And go not near the vmtner's door 


VIII The Healing 

When there’s no need no healer calls 
Had love’s sore pain been m thy side. 
Then surely had the healers come 
And healmg hand to thee applied 

^Vhate’er the healer gave to thee 
Be brave and suffer Say not this 
‘ They severed friend from fnend apart ’ 
Sa} rather * Fnends they jomed in bliss ’ 
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Be patient, bow thy head and see 
Lo ' anger is a nnghty woe 
In patience there abideth joy 
0 honest Sir, this surely know 

Be patient Patient folks prevail 
The stiffnecked are in sorry phght 
The palate of all hasty men 
Hath never savoured patience nght 

He eats the bread of punishment 
Whose early anger breaketh forth 
The man of mahce holds his robe 
And finds ivithm it nought of worth 


IX The Sailing (I) 

O ilother, stay where the boatmen stay , 
Wdiere their hawser is, remain. 

That they may not leave thee and shp away 
Plungmg thy hfe m pain 

O Mother, hard by their hawsers stay. 

F illin g thy mmd with woe. 

Lest the boatmen cheat thee and shp away 
Havmg kmdled thy heart to a glow 

WTule still their anchor unweighed they leave. 
Take speed m the chance and go. 

Lest the sailors pass from the land to cleave 
The channels where waters flow 

0 happy youth and happy tide 

\Vhen my friends cast out on the trail ' 

1 wept and wept but they would not bide 

Ah misery what can avail ^ 

My tortured soul the trader hanged 
When he left me and hoisted sad 

Ah, lack a day > when they went away. 

To leave me alone, alone 
Age followed age m unendmg stage 
But there came back never an one 
For them who went will the heart be rent 
Of a stricken woman o’erthrown 
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When the sailors sailed out over the deep 
The surge of the ocean’s trend 
Did bear them off, and they went away 
Whither joume 3 nng hath no end 

0 mother of mme ! m my paltry hfe 
This sailor memory stays. 

And the trader seekmg the distant port 
Made the days succeed the days 

The sailor bond that bmds my heart 
Is surely with gnef entwmed 
The trader hath rent my soul m twam 
That he leave me alone behmd 

Love pierced my soul and he fell to tears 
When he set his hands on the prow 
This commerce that thou hast learned, 0 Fnend, 
Have thou no truck with it now 

Love letteth me not the rope imtie. 

But graspeth the very spar 
This night, 0 Fnend, for me remam , 

Go not. Beloved, to part us twam 
In thy seekmg to fare so far 

Surely my meltmg soul is nought. 

For while I stood on the strand. 

Love came himself, the cable sought 
And pushed the boat from the land 
Of sailors I knew no useful lore. 

Else then had my body's strength. 

While the boat was standmg there by the shore. 
Been twmed m the cable length 

For friends who set on their journey forth 
My body doth hve m pam 
0 tell me m happy notes, O Crow, 

AVhen ivitl they hither agam ? 

’Twas some powerful cause that bamished my fnends 
In an eMle over the main 

O come, Belov’d, the tips of the sedge 

Have been seared by the wmd from the north 
For thee, O Master of mme, my mouth 
Thousands of \ows sent forth 
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If thou would’st come to me now, my Love, 

Full ]oy to my soul I’d impart 
If, Mother, mayhap my lover should come, 

I’d clmg to him, cleave to him, here m my home 
And speak out the words of my heart 

If, Mother, my loved one should come to me now, 

In quarrelhng ]oy would be sped 
Thou didst promise, my love, but few days to be gone , 
How long are the days that have fled ? 

O heart withm me, out sally and see 

The abode that the Loved One doth know 
And there on his threshold stoop thee down 
And kisses on kisses bestow 

Me let them not forgetful desert. 

Those friends for whom I did stay 
(And my eager eyes did scan the skies) 

When they will come to me, enter my home to me. 
My gnefs they’ll all banish away 


IX The Sailing (II) 

In sooth today the traders talk 
Of gomg away and my friends 
Have set theu hearts on departmg too 
I weep but it makes no amends. 

They ivill not hnger O Mother of name. 

How long can I hold them back. 

Those sailors who set then ships on the deep 
When they made the cable slack ? 

From my heart there are those whom I may not loose. 

Nor may I forgotten be 

For their hfe to my own hfestnngs is bound 

And lo ! The crew when the north wmd blew. 

Did set their canvas free 

They weighed their anchor and took their course 
WTiere the tide ran favourably , 

And longing there stays m my heart always 
For the men who plough the sea 
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The north \vind’s season is come and yet 
My heart hath no rest from pain 
The sailors, I trow, twist lanyards now 
And are oihng their boats again 

O Mother, I said (for I knew the sails) 

The sailors are back from the world 
Oh ' on this ship may my loved one come 
The buntmg flutters • The sails are furled ' 
Those women, I vow, are smiling now 
^Vhose friends have reached their home 


IX The Sailing (III) 

Though I move my limbs yet I may not reach 
The ports that are far for me 
I have no purse, not a money-lot. 

To make my truck with, and pay my scot. 

And climb where I \vish to be 

0 Thou who femest folks across. 

Make me my loved one meet 

0 Captam, I stand at thy cabm door 

To pour my prayers at thy feet 

They had no scot to pay their lot , 

The sailors without their fee 
Would grant no passage and aU the day 
TiU sunset came, the ship made way 
Across the waters’ face. 

And when it served the vessel’s need 
(So smgs the Sayid) the Lord decreed 
An excellent landmg-place 

1 was standing myself by the veiy wharf 

\Vhen my friends let the hawser go 
Withm my heart must some weakness be 
Or else my friends to come back to me 
Some wondrous landness show 

O Jlother of his, hold not thou back 
That trader son of thme 
Till the ti%elfth month sere did he not appear , 
Then his gear on the shore he gathered once more 
-Vnd sailed off o\er the brme 
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I was standing mj self the ver^’’ n harf 
WTien my love let the hawser go 
Wl thm my heart must some weakness be 
Or else m}^ lo\ e to come back to me 
Doth wondrous kindness show 


X The Tbiafficking 

I have gamed by my hagghng the flimsy and false. 
The vows of my God I have broken 
My head on its empty framework of sms 
Is a crushed and a miserable token 

0 dullard, thou knowest the sense of this thmg. 

For its speech hath already been spoken 

Thou hast gamed by thy hagghng the flimsy alone, 

Go, teU then to God thou art lackmg 

Dnve out thy deceit For the Lord loveth truth 

Love’s bonfire blazmg and crackmg 

Kmdle mthm thee and so ivilt thou trade 

That gam there come of thy packmg 

The swmg of the surge sets foul and the boat 
Cannot suffer its floodmg and sweJlmg 

1 loaded her up to her hatches with sms 
In multitude far beyond teUmg 

God I show Thy favour and take me across 
This ocean m terror compelhng 

Go Make thy purchase of goodly gear 
That loseth no virtue m agmg 
For this thou iviU sell on a distant strand 
And lose not a plack m thy gaugmg 
So traffic in gear that will keep thee secure 
In the hazardous fight thou art wagmg 

The galley is aged Heap not so high 

The chattels that are of thy ladmg 

Her timbers are nddled . by keel and by strake. 

The naters pour through them mvadmg 

Her doom hath been sealed Oh • ponder thou well 

The domgs of yesterday's trading 
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Thou hast heard with thine ears the watery surge 

'Tis here by thine eyes for the seeing 

In the watches of night when men sleep, says Latif, 

Thou didst not remember its bemg 

Thou didst bnng thy craft to the eddying surf 

For neglect this thy weird thou art dreemg 

That galley of thme that goes crazy with age 
Mayst thou save from the blasts that are blowmg 
For weak are the folk whose ship thou hast set 
On the waterway turgid and flowmg 
These chattels of thme mayst thou brmg, says the poet, 
Where the hghts of the harbour are showmg 

The grams that are stufi of thy tradmg brmg 
And load on the boat for the sailing 
The waves will fight thee, forgetful one. 

But sit not thus, sad one, bewaihng 
When thou wiU find thyself cast m the surf 
I know not, a wretch unavailing 

O boatmen ! the best of both worlds can't be won 
If all mght by rudder you're sleepmg, 

Mommg-news of you there, over there, all will ask 
(Sleep-drowsed, m their helmsman trust keeping. 
On board all are sleepmg ! You sleep, sailors, too !) 
All who're sheltered of God, their finals will pass through 
No port-penl harvest's for reapmg 


XI Blessed are the Meek 

O all thy works to God commit, 

To God on whom there falleth praise 
In meek submission bemg true 
From tnbulation free thy days 
With mercy then the Mighty Lord 
WiU fashion what thy heart essays 

Among good folk to do good deeds 
Is surely everybody's plan 
Thou dost good deeds amongst the bad 
Is there, like thee, another man ’ 
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Good deeds axe by good people done 
111 deeds are with the wicked found 
They works of goodness do perform 
Whom good with fittmg grace hath crowned 

The lapidanes now are gone ^ 

Who diamond pierced and ruby red 
But they who followed after them 
Have not the skdl to work m lead 
Where craftsmen wrought of yore, the smiths 
Beat worthless pewter now instead 

The taste is all for tawdry trash. 

When pearls are given m change away 
If I offered truth m garment’s hem 
Of very shame I’d die today 

Where’er today the pearls are found 
There now, alas, the thieves abide 
Good honest luck today is theirs 
Who laid their precious gems aside 


XII The Lading 

To thee I said, O good my friend. 
No creizy wreck on work engage 
The waves, of certamty, wiU swamp 
The sails and sheets that fail for age 

The surge will fight thee, foohsh man. 
Arise and ask that mercy be 
I know not how it happed yestreen 
Thou wert not cast within the sea 

Cloves, cardamoms and store of cloth, 
Sweet-smeUmg grass and ambergns, 

O merchant, let thy cargo be 
That thou dost set upon the seas 
No crazy wreck on work engage. 

For hark ! Ahead the breakers rage 
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Inayat says ‘ The water's dread 
Lives m the rolling ocean swell ’ 

The milk of luck stays m the house 
Of them with whom true thmgs do dwell 

Cloves, cardamoms and doth and pearls. 
They won wherewith to fill their store 
Down m the water deep they found. 

Of preaous lockers, wealth gdore 

They tied their boats with hawsers fast, 
So doth Latif the Poet tell 
They domb aboard and to the Lord 
The Prophet vows they vowed well 
‘ 0 Thou-that-Art-with-Mercy save 
The boats they set upon the swell ' 


XIII The Voyagimg 

Where shoals the channel, puU th}' boat 
And tie it up beside the brink 
Who but thyself ivtU hdp thee bnng 
It where to the depth the waters sink ^ 

They who can swun upon the sea 
Swim o’er the runnels small and great 
But they who swim not load their heads 
With burden of their turbans’ weight 

In trash I traded not a pearl 
I laid m store The Sayid smgs 
‘ In lead I trafficked ’ Thus. O God, 

My state unto th}'^ mercy dmgs 

^Vhlle by the port the danger lasts, 

O hehnsmen, stay from slumber far 
The whirhng of the waters is 
As frothmg whey withm the jar 

The hghtmng flashed To luckless men 
Fool slumber came and the3’’ vho thought 
They were from dire occurrence free 
Were bj^ their ver3* sleep unwTOught 
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Let Mecca be thy port or no. 

Delay not, urge thy vessel on 
Repeat at Lord Muhammad’s tomb 
The holy words of God and doom. 

That succour come to thee anon 
So regulate thy ways and stnve 
That thou at Mecca mayst amve 


XrV Beloved’s Beauty 

On the forehead of my Belov’d are set signs that are kmd for me 

With a smile he comes to my courtyard where I long for him, nune 
own 

Who claims that the moon with the sun of Belov’d can ever the 
equal be. 

Though the moon to a white perfection on the fourteenth day be 
grown ? 

In my house there are folk a-taUong of Beloved at the door 

In my house are happy welcommgs The jealous jealous be I 

And yet, were a thousand suns to nse and moons four score and four. 

In the name of AUah, without my love I should nothmg but darkness 
see 

O moon, such a paltry thmg as thou art, would I ever compare to 
the Friend ? 

,His splendour gleameth for ever and lo ! only at mght thou art 
bnght 

At the hour of thy monung’s upnsmg first thy glance on Beloved 
bend 

‘ Beloved ' on thee are our trustmg eyes set every day without end ', 

For Allah’s sake, speak thus in his ear of our lovesick sorrowful 
phght 


XV The Wayward Heart 

O camel, cease thy Imgermg 
And lengthen out thy pace 
This once my loved one brmg me mgh 
Then m thme ears there cannot ung 
The semblance of a yearmng sigh 

O camel, cease to lag behmd 
And lengthen out thy pace 
This night I have it m my mmd 
To see my loved one’s face 
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For thee I bring the sandalwood 
Let others salt-bush eat 
This very night be thine the mood 
To take me where my loved one stood 
That there we twam may meet 

The camel, mother, for my needs 
I brought and tied beside the tree 
When he on wealth of buds might feast. 
He, sneakmg, on the salt-bush feeds. 
The mean and miserable beast, 

Undomg aU my work for me 

The stupid brute I teU and teU 
That m the irulkbush there’s no zest , 

Yon poison bush is many’s knell 
But hath his sdly head obsessed 

Around m plenty for his need 
Is npened scrub of sandalwood 
The sulky grumbler pays no heed 
And makes me weep my tears m blood 

And wdt thou thus, 0 camel, pass 
The sandalwood, nor drmk thy fiU ^ 
Thou seekest not the fragrant grass 
But spumest it as somethmg lU 
It must be thy distorted mood 
That made thee find the salt-bush good 

Anse and bmd hun Let him free 
And he wfil lose himself and roam 
I feed him and he sulkier gets 
Put on the saddle when he frets 
With shackled feet stfil growl wiU he 
But will not wander far from home 

To keep him fast I tied him up 
The shackles bound with tug and strain 
The beast has gone with hobbles on 
To eat the salt-bush once agam ' 

O Lord, mto this camel’s head 
Put somethmg that m sense doth share 
O save him. Lord of Mercy, save 
Such is Latif the poet’s prayer 
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XVI One-ness 

Across life’s oceain no one yet 
With ' I ’ as guide his foot hath set 
God indeed who is One 
Adoreth One-ness alone 

Take Two-ness off to bum with fire 
Existence may man’s tears require 
This weepmg should be done 
Before One-ness alone 

On self alone while eyes be set 
No tmth of worship can’st thou get 
First kill all life's empnse 
Say Word of Sacrifice 

What-no-existence-knows hath grace 
To raise the slave to lofty place 
Who secret are m theu heart 
Are secret m outward part 

Here how can mystery be told 
VTuch the Beloved doth enfold ^ 


XVII These Paltry Eyes Of Mine 

These paltry eyes of nune 
Have brought me favour’s grace 
If evil but before them be, 

They see Love m its place 

If paltry eyes of muie 
Did aught but Love disclose, 

I’d pluck them out to cast 
As morsels for the crows 

Mme eyes have made a feast 
Where kin and fnends engage 
It IS as if fife, body, soul 
Had gone on pdgnmage 

All day they look, and yet 
They halt out there to see , 

They saw and recognized Love 
And have returned to me 
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Strange habits have mine eyes 
To trade with others’ pam 
Love's conquest they have made 
AVhere weapon bungs no gam 


XVIII The Musician 

Musician, j'^ou are weaned Where were you yesterday ? 

Give up, Latif is sa5ung, your ways of givmg m 

The door of the Almighty, go beg there on your way 
And gifts that are of value wm 

gifts of the Almighty do not depend on caste 
worker is the finder The Kmg, All-Powerful, Great, 
ears coaxmgs of the ignorant With Him the mght who passed 
Will find that trouble’s burden hath no weight 

^1 daily, earnest effort make before the Giver’s door 

m other busmess has a smgmg stroller but to smg 
Thou mighty art I yeamer am Thou gift on gifts dost pour. 
While I am but a senseless thmg 

I heard Thy call, 0 God, and put my fiddle on my shoulder 
hou mighty art I yeamer am Thou gift on gifts dost pour 
am a blockhead but Thou art of magic stone the holder. 

While I am only iron’s core 

touch this iron ‘ me ’, gold I should be by reason 
hou Giver art of gifts , the rest but wandermg beggars are 
here falls m its due season ram , but Thou m every season 
Dost shower Thy plenteous bounty far 
Oh, would’st Thou to my house but come. 

All wealth I'd have and every sum ’ 


XIX The Joy of Beloved 

After what goest thou ^ ^Vhy dost thou remam 
The servant of others ? 

Stirrup-leather lay hold of, the Merciful One’s, 
E’en the Lord of the World's 
hor certain that man will be happj'^ whose love 
Towards AUMi is turned 
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Today my poor eyes have remembered my friends 
And the droppmg of tears 

Doth not cease from my cheeks At the sight of loved ones 
My desire doth not die 

Mankind covets wealth But all the day long 
Covet I my Belov’d 

I renounce the whole world for the sake of that Fnend 
Whose name made me glad 

When the memory comes of the love of that Fnend 
Sudden ones burst on cnes 

In gracious emergence when walks the Belov’d 
E'en earth itself smgs 

‘ In God’s name ’ and lo ' on the tracks of his feet 
Are the road’s kisses planted 

The houns astomed stand by m respect 
I swear by the Lord, 

The face of Beloved’s most lovely of all 
It’s the way of the world 

To alter love's virtue and change it to dross 
No one e’er eats 

The flesh of mankmd In this world will be left 
Only fragrant dehght 

AH the rest of m ankin d wear but friendship’s false cloak 
Only one or two are 

\Vho are one with our heart O Giver, vouchsafe 
That friends present be 

On the tongues of my friends there is mention once more 
That we’re reconciled 

My friends have this way that, break I with them. 

They break not with me 


XX God’s Mercy 

The kettledrums are hollow break them up 
Seek no door but the Holy Prophet’s door 
He bears the loads of all who nm for help 
And IS the stay of helpless folk and poor 

The Kmdly Helper turns not face aside 
When mynads seek his merc}% says Latif 
His supphants stand m dumbness, nulhon massed, 
Arid m his open smihng wm rehef 
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At sundry landing-places do not halt 
Look for the easy bank within the mere 
The Helper iviU you mint of money give 
Go thither, land of prmcely Rahu near 

Watch for the turban of the Bounteous One, 
Who made the luckless wealthy, who destroys 
The rust of want for milhons when he speaks 
And hfts his head aloft to work such ]oys 

Serene He stands. The Fnend and Comforter, 
Who calls to His companions Every one 
By help of that dear Comforter wiU cross 
In safety land wherem the passes run 


XXI The Guide 

Live on, O Sweet One, hve 
May mme ears never hear 
An evil word of Thee 
Brought each to other near, 
Mme eyes and heart combme 
To speak of Thee and Thme 

Live on, O Sweet One, hve 
May mme ears never hear 
An evil word of Thee, 

Of Thee who didst appear 
But yesterday to grace 
My soul’s unworthmess 

Like Him who Arab was 
No one, nowhere I see 
In full forefront He stands 
Where the Apostles be 
And He hath pnde of place 
In majesty and grace 

‘ Near, nearer came to Him 
The Angel of the Lord 
Than two bows' distance is ’ 
Thus saith the Holy Word 
Lo this IS the abode 
In Heaven on Hun bestowed 
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Almighty God be praised 
\^Tio brought me such a Guide 
His like the world knows none, 

Nor Smd, nor Surat side , 

Nor anyivhere on earth 
Hath knowledge of such worth 

O beggar, go and beg 
Before the Giver’s door 
Seek favour of none else 
Gifts he himself doth pour 
He sees men’s state and gives 
Them mercy m their hves 

My Lord and Master puts 
The Mullas to their shame. 

His horsemen set behmd. 

To head the host He came 
The Lion of the Lord 
To us doth help afford 

And ever m His hand 
He bears the mighty sword 
That cleaves backbones of foes 
His bounty’s nch accord 
A thousand Hatuns’ store 
Hath darkened and made poor 
Without Thee, Perfect One, who can 
Help, succour give to helpless man ? 



Part II 

The Daily Round 


‘ The daily round, the common task 
Will furmsh all we ought to ask 
Room to deny ourselves, a road, 

To bnng us daily nearer God ’ 
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I The Song of The Rain (I) 

See, saith Latif, the sombre cloud 
Hath lowered and the big-dropped ram 
Is fallen Take the cattle out 
And make your way across the plam 
Desert your huts Your panmers fill 
Against the need of co min g hours 
It IS no time m God-despair 
To sit and idle Lo it showers ! 

See, saith Latif, hath Allah brought 
The clouds m ever thickemng mass 
From bnmming pools the waters flow 
To make the footmg green with grass 
God, One mdeed, of graaous thought 
Hath clad the paths m verdure , ram 
Is come, bhthe ram, for them who roam 
Wa3darers draw fresh breath again 

Today too m the northern sky 
The clouds are gathered black as hair 
The hghtmng flashes brmg the ram 
And choose a cmnson cloak to wear 
My fnends that dwelt m far-off parts 
Are by this ram-force drawn to me 
Today too m the northern sky 
The clouds to peaks rise towermgly 

The hghtmng flash of timely ram 
Doth not our simple souls bewray 
Come, friend of mme, return to me 
The sulkmg days are gone for aye 
Across the Holy Prophet’s tomb 
The hghtmng streaks did swiftly leap 
They smiled m kmdness on the scene 
And filled the stream with water deep 

O Guide, send now Thme orders forth 
And fill this thusty watermg-place 
The Holy Prophet, best of fnends. 

Hath showed his aboundmg grace 
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0 Lord of Ram, for Allah's sake. 

Forget not them whom thirst doth try 
The plams have flood of water Make 
The gram that groweth cheap to buy 

Upon the land pour shower on shower 
That happy may the herdsmen be 
The hghtnmgs came to brmg the ram 
The black cloud's flash dehghted me 
There m the sky the nimbus grew 
Until its burblmg drops did start 
My soul was sad The hummmg ram 
Hath cleared the bhght from off my heart 


I The Song of The Rain (II) 

Behind the tower the cloud today 
Its form m lovely hues arrayed 
Violas, fiddles, viohns 
And drums the happy people played 

Last night out o'er the Padam Lake 
The ramgod emptied jar on jar 
But wives are gloomy seemg cloud 
And thmkmg of men’s phght afar 

They built them, spouseless, huts of reed. 
But see them not Should north wmd nse 
And blow them down, who will there be 
To hear the wives' complammg cnes ? 

So may their guardian km arrive 
To give them shelter 1 Women see 
The ramclouds and they thmk of men 
And lose their souls m misery 

They harken to the thunder's crash. 

With heartstrmgs aU a-quake ivith fear 
Poor creatures, from their men cut off. 
They speak no word to reach the ear 
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I The Song of The Rain (III) 

The season’s here 

Glad converse and sweet music sound 
Shrills cuckoo clear 

The ploughmen fit their ploughshares for the ground 
Herdsmen are happy Yea ! his fine array 
For joyous ram my friend has donned today 

The season’s here 

Glad converse and sweet music are 

Mass clouds appear 

The com is cheap there’s butter m the jar 
I spake the Word of God and by its art 
Cast out the rust that overlay my heart 

The season’s here 

Glad converse runs sweet music nngs 
Rain’s back to cheer 

Daylong I thought of friends (so Lakhmir smgs) 

My friends for whom these eyes of love did shme 
Have hither come and sought this house of mme 

I The Song of The Rain (IV) 

0 Love, O Fnend, may AUMi bnng thee near me 
My life remembers, yearrung with a full deep sigh 

1 need the shelter they have made to cheer me 
No hut availeth if a chill wmd whistle by 

Love, tell to kmdly helpmeet my poor tale of woes 
Come timely, oft I may m shelter find repose 

I shall of mght-time’s early cold be dying, 

O husband, perfect, if thy skirt enfold not me 
With cold I shiver neath the bedclothes l3ang. 

Or chng to door-pm, hopmg dawn will brmg me thee 
Like clouds m Sanwan, friends have gathered they are here 
They dwell with her who lifelong \vished to have them near 

I The Song of The Rain (V) 

I need the shelter built for me 
No crazy hut have entered I 
Yea be she ividowed who doth breathe 
One breathmg after loved fnend die 
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Today indeed towards the north 
Clouds form and water rams upon 
The earth to fill the hollow pits 
That men scooped out m days agone 

0 Master, build my shelter now 
Clouds I have seen athwart the sky 
‘ Make S^ivan plans saith June] 6 
The thunder made my sorrow fly 
The hghtnmg filled my heart with ]oy 
The sky is cloudy nor the sun 
Doth show his face with radiance clear 
The hghtnmg brmgeth kmdly news 
Such as m ankin d is hef to hear 

0 heart of name, be not cast down 
Soon wilt thou find thy friends agam 
A second time has God arranged 
The fashionmg of the clouds of ram 
To brmg the ram the hghtnmgs came 
To pour then water everywhere, 

This place and that and ill around 
Will m such plenteous bounty share 


I The Song of The Rain (VI) 

The hghtnmgs sped themselves aloft and ghttered in Stamboul 

To Western parts they took their way 

They flashed and flackered m Cathay 

On Samarkand they lighted of then kmdly memory full 

They fared to Rum and Kabul and they reached to Kandahar 

O'er Delhi roared a thunder ram. 

And boomed above the Deccan plam 

And cast then hvmg hght-bolts out and over the Gimar 

They went aside and changed a course to verge on Jaisalmir , 

On Bhuj a heavy drenchmg showered. 

On Dhat a gentle ram they poured 
And gladdened mto happmess the folks of Bikanlr 
To Umarkot they darted, there to flood the grassy meads 
On my Smd aye shed water. Lord, 

And plenty, Mercy’s Self, accord 

Make this whole w'orld to burgeon wath Thy grace of ramy deeds 
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I The Soxg of The Raih (VII) 

The orders of the Orderer pass 
The ram god doth his function fill 
The hghtnmgs come to bnng the ram 
The pattermg ramdrops are not still 
The gram-amassers. mad on gam. 

Do ^vrmg their hands and fifteen grows 
From five — a threefold qmckenmg 
So speed hfe’s pages to ^eir dose 

May all who trade m f amin e greed. 

May all the misers disappear 
The cowherds tell of heavy rams, 

' All hope to feel Thy mercy near ' 

Withm my heart the doud-bank spins, 

The outward sky is calm serene 
The hghtnmgs ram for them who love 
And m Fnend-trust have eyesight keen 
In great and greater mass they form 
The douds that gathered from the north 
Far-ofi my fnends were God hath jomed 
Them with me on their joumejung forth 


II The Martyrs (I) 

Muhurram’s holy month is come, 

The Prmces' day of voe 
And Allah doth what pleaseth Him, 
The One who all doth know 

Again IS come Muhurram’s month 
But no Imams are here 
O God, m kmdness let me be 
Medina's ruler near 

Medina’s lords did hie them forth 
But they did not come back 
O brother dj^er, d3'e my dothes 
In sober moummg black 

The}'’ wandered forth to crud doom 
Mlien fate wth bloodshed came 
Because of their untundy end 
I put myself to shame 
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The hardness of their martyrdom 
Is as mild summer's day 
No trace, no sign of Goddes love 
Yazid’s heart did display 

With the Imams that he'd be slam 
Did fate a promise write 
The hardness of their martyrdom 
Is unalloyed dehght 
And God-moved men do meditate 
On Kerbela's sad fight 


II The Martyrs (II) 

Forget the feud with Air's km 
That thou dost rvage, Yazid 
With Hassan and the Mir Husam 
Thou’lt see no happy Id 

Ah ! luckless is the case of them 
Beside Yazid who stood. 

And yesterday did fight against 
The sons of All's blood 

Oh ! that rvithm the ranks had been 
Hassan at battle-tide 
As moth seeks flame, so had he sought 
To reach his brother's side 

Who other Mir Husam could help ^ 

Of life stfll hope hath he 
In battle tune who armour dons , 

He showeth bravery 

Alone who enters on the field 
But Hassan is not by 
To helpmate prove for Mir Husam 
Or aid m servantry 

The Pnnces' land is farther on 
And pours Yazid amam 
Blow upon blow The world doth know 
Of Hassan and Husam, 
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And of the battle that they fought 
Black-feathered arrows flew 
The Holy Sa5rid showed himself, 

A hero brave and true 

To self and his forefathers’ race 
In gnef three gathenngs cry 
Men in their homes, beasts m the wild 
And angels m the sky 

Their fnends are gone the fowls of air 
To earth dashed bodies frail 
0 Allah ! righteous Master, grant 
The Pnnces may prevail 

If there be men withm whose souls 
No gnef m sorrow flow. 

On them Creation's Mighty Lord 
No favour will bestow 


II The martyrs (III) 

Brave men love battle, from the field 
Hold not themselves aloof 
The holy ones did yield their fives 
In the Imams' behoof 

‘ With God's name on their bps they fought 
Their wisdom ran thuswise 
They garlanded and crowned were 
By maids of Paradise 

To Kerbela as hons came 
The perfect ones of God 
They phed Egyptian blades and heaped 
TTie corses where they trod 

And brave men trembled at the charge 
Of Lord Husam's array 
The Pnnces, perfect ones, are come 
To Kerbela today 
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They flinched not but their arrows shot 
In swiftly-moving shower 
Their fate foredoomed that they should be 
With the Imams this hour 

God kflleth whom He loveth most 
Thus are His favourites slam 
The All-Best, Allah, reckmg nought. 
Doth as His heart is fam 

The wisdom m such actiorung 
Is veiled from mme eye 
Behmd remameth something deep 
And wrapped m mystery 


II The Martyrs (IV) 

Short are the days that horses hve 
Short days the warriors eke 

Some time they man the forts, some tune 
The battleground they seek 

Their home is Heaven Lo ! the brave 
Are gone to Paradise 

From God they passed to God they came 
Lord, fashion fate this wise 

Thankful for them Thy visage show 
The early doom of prune 

Did plan the plan of Hur’s empnse 
And bnng him at this tune 

And set hun with that side to ]om 
To the Imam he said 

Whene’er he came, ‘ This hfe is thine. 
This hfe, though I be dead ' 

' God sends not woe ^vlthout the power 
To bear that burden well 

What I can bear, that \vill I do ’ 

There too that hero fell 
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With wound sore-stncken, jneldmg Me, 

A martyr Hur became 
He showed his brave courageous soul, 

A lover of the flame 

As moths are ‘ May God’s Messenger, 
The Holy Prophet, He, 

Thy' Father’s sire, e'en thus be pleased 
With this thy' braveiy ’ 

‘ May I for such yield up my' Me ’ 

His hps did these words pour 
Blood dyed his beard red, red his teeth 
As IS pomegranate flower 

His turban shone upon the field 
As shmes full fortmght's moon 
Well may that mother smile who meets 
Her Lord Muhammad, son 

AH glory to that hero be 
Upon the open plam 
Mflio, hacked to pieces on the field. 

With gnevous blows w'as slam 


II The M-vrtyrs (V) 

The men of Kufa wrote God’s name 
And thus their missive sent 
' Thy' subjects we . thou art our Kmg 
Come hither pitch thy tent ’ 

‘ The throne is thme ’ They falsely spake 
And sided with Yazid , 

And brave men fell to unclean foes 
MTio by' Ignoble deed 

Sold trust for gam, m martyrdom 
The heroes’ name to Imk , 

And Kufa’s host no w'ater gave 
In Kerbela to dnnk 
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The Pnnces’ thoughts m Kerbela 
Do with great Ali rest 
They venture forth and gaze around 
And thus their faith attest 

Come, 0 Thou Lord Muhammad, come 
Causer of Causes, nse 
An early dove from Kerbela 
Its weary journey flies 

Haltmg by God’s apostle’s tomb 
It uttereth this doom 
‘ Muhammad, Causer of Causes, Lord, 
Come, nse up m thy nught 
The ghtter of the flashing sword 
Hath shone before my sight ’ 


III The King and The Minstrel 
The Story 

Rai Diach was kmg of Gimar His sister had a son named 
Bijal about whom a faldr had predicted that he was fated to kill 
Diach The horrified mother cast her son away m a box upon the 
river, wishmg to be nd of so ill-omened a child The box floated 
down the nver and was found by a professional ramstrel who took 
the child out and brought him up to be a musician Bfjal, ignorant 
of his noble birth, became a past-master of music and won fame for 
his smgmg Sorath was the daughter of a kmg Anerai and her 
beauty was such that Diach was enamoured of her at first sight and 
mamed her Later hostdities broke out between Diach and 
Anerai Anerai besieged Gimar but was unable to capture it 
Anerai then proclaimed that he would reward with great wealth any 
one who brought him Diach ’s head When Bijal heard this he went 
to Diach He so charmed him with his music and smgmg that 
Diach, captivated, said he would give hun all the wealth he had 
But Bijal wanted no wealth, only the head of the kmg Infatuated 
by the music, the kmg at last consented to yield up his head to 
Bijal The poems of ‘ The Kmg and The Mmstrel ' are concerned 
with the musician’s visit to the palace of Diach, the smgmg and the 
playmg, the chaff ermg for the musician’s reward and the gnef of 
Sorath when the mmstrel won his way and obtained, as the fakir had 
foretold, the head of the kmg 
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III The King and The Minstrel (I) 

With hope set m Allah he parted from here. 

The Smger who decked with a stnngmg 
Of tassels and rattles the fiddle he played 
He saw from afar the royal sedan 
Of Kmg Diach and thus began 
At that very moment \vith prayer humbly prayed 
To Him who is One 
' 0 Merciful Master, by Thee be it made 
That the King shall dehght m my singing ’ 

' From a strange land I’m come, havmg travelled last month 
If the mght take a long time m speedmg. 

E’en let me go now But this ponder well, 

O Sorath’s good spouse, m thy heart. 

To this beggar thy favours impart 
For he midst his foes hath come hither to dwell. 

At thy door, O Kmg, 

Others’ doors left behmd, while the prayers on prayers swell 
In thy presence of supphant pleading ’ 

' Nought else doth he beg give the jewel ivithout pnce 
O Sorath’s good spouse, do me favour 
Others’ doors I have left I am come to thy door 
With a turn of thy palms 
Give this beggar thme alms 
Fill his empty lap up ’ There was wonder galore 
That Bijal the Smger 

Should smg till the dawn and the Kmg (nay ' nay more ! ) 

The Sultan, foimd joy of full flavour 
As m his red swmg he reclmed and he cried 
‘ Come up, sacred bard, where clear space is 
At thy feet I would pour out m sacrifice 
A mmt of money This head’s my guest 
Come, here I yield it at thy request ’ 

In some men a deep perception hes 
To life’s great mystery 

They reached In that Secret they made them wise 
Of thmgs hidden whereof this the trace is 

Man is My secret I am his ’ 

Here hes the key to mjstenes 
This phrase the smger took to smg 
The song he sang before the Kmg 
And when he sang, where there were Two, 

The pair to smgle One-ness grew 
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III The King and The Minstrel (II) 

The first night came 

Beside the fort the man of music sang 

And m Gimar a loud commotion rang 

‘ Some holy mendicant is here ’ The sage 

Worked wonders with his lute and zither stnng 

‘ Thy head I ask for, Kmg did Bijal smg 

There came the second mght 
The Sultan summoned Bijal, told him ' Ne'er 
Hath such as thou. Musician, ere come here 
At thy pipe's tune, stands life from soul apart 
Much wealth have I m goods, there’s nought I lack 
I'U give thee gifts that will dehght thy heart 
Come, worthy Sir, tune up let music start ' 

The thud mght came 

When Bijal told the Kmg this tale of song 

‘ While generous men on earth are hundreds strong 

Indeed, by some imnd-fancy I was led 

To thee, and to thy house am come instead ' 

The fourth night came 

' Welcome, O welcome, Bard ' the kmg did say, 

‘ Not with uncounted wealth thy footsteps' way 
Would I compare, if thou but happy be 
Of nch abundant gifts take thou thy fill 
These presents now I give thee there are more 
Tomorrow I shall add to swell the store ' 

The fifth mght came 
Great wealth of silver did on Bijal pour 
Came couches, cushions, palanqums and more, 
Nme lakhs of money and nomUions o'er 
But Bijal said ‘ The gifts are not for me, 

O generous one The elephants take back 
What first I asked for, give to me, thy head. 

That thou to happmess itself be wed ' 

The sixth mght came 

The sage plucked strmgs and folk's attention drew 
Withm Gimu he sang the strong notes flew 
Tomorrow (saith the Sajud) thou'lt please the Kmg, 
Who will, l^lusician, thee to honour bnng 
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m The Ejhg and The Minstrel (III) 


' If on the scales an hundred heads I place 
To weigh the whole agamst thy music. 

The weight to that scale fails where Bijal smgs 
Mme head’s but empty bone-space 
There’s no strength wi thin it ’ 

Minstrel 

‘ Put m my robe what's tuned to music’s strmgs 
Send me not back I came at earliest nunute ' 

King^ 

' Mme head, o’er thme, for thee I'd sacrifice 

0 man of music, what thy worth coniunces 

Thou get’st not from mme hands ’ 

Minstrel 

‘ This w ay, that way I searched and with mme e} es 
I looked on other prmces 
Wi thin my mmd I fixed of other lands 
The prmcely givers, none wthm my reck 

Save thee endowed with iviU to yield his head ’ 

King 

‘ Welcome thou art, O man of music 
Thy meanmg’s drift I knew \Afiiat thy tongue sped 

1 comprehend completely, all thy w'ords 

\\Tiat falleth to the ground 
Be pleased to take ’ 

Saytd 

All three m tune were wed. 

The music’s chords, the dagger and the neck 

King 

‘ For no such prize, O man of music, 

Hast thou, ere this , made journey God be praised 
O man of music, that thou sought’st the head ’ 

Sayid 

Fme instruments he took of cunnmg sound. 

The skilful master of music. 

And from the start m motion set the chords 
Before the kmgly presence When he gazed 
Diach at once saw dear 
And manifest the meaning's power 
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The singer drew the knife and plunged it deep 
Within Diach’s skull The flower 
Of Gimar's plucked and weep 
The wailing women Hundreds like Sorath 
Stand up and moan The head, with crownmg lock 
Arranged, they give the man of music 
And bitter is the wailing women’s cry 
‘ Last mght the I^g did die ' 


III The King and The Minstrel (IV) 

Diach the Kmg hath 3nelded up his head 
(To God, to God a sacrifice ) 

And left his kingdom and the queens he wed 
(To God, to God a sacrifice) 

He found acceptance under AUah’s door , 

(To God, to God a sacrifice ) 

His mflhon-numhered needs fulfilled, told o'er 
(To God, to God a sacrifice) 

With bowstrmg-song his head the Smger sought , 
(To God, to God a sacrifice ) 

His works, O sisters, to good endmgs wrought 
(To God, to God a sacrifice ) 

Abdul Latif it is 

Who makes these harmomes 


TV The Wanderers 

O mother, I saw the folk who saw 
The man I love Nowise, no way 
Can I descnbe them 'Tis their law 
In rags and dust to pass along 
They do not imdst the foohsh throng 
Talk openly Perfection's spell 
Bmds them ray lover’s tale to tell 

Their loins betimes Khahoris girt, 

And wandenng off amongst the hills 
One made themselves with earthy dirt 
To torture they their bodies gave 
Amidst the rocks they found their grave 
On barren hill there stands a town 
Of which to them the trace was known 
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They thither went and left tilled land 
And store of gram, upon their quest 
To be of Lahut Dust of sand 
Descended on them of the town 
That stands upon the barren doivn 
Behmd them much of sleep they put 
And made them townsmen of Lihut 

For they that certam knowledge won 
\^Tiere stands on barren hill the town 
Behmd them empty thoughts they put 
And made them townsmen of Lahut 


V The Holy ilEN (I) 

In the world are Jogis who worship hght 
In the world are Jogis who worship fire 
Without the holy men who ht the fire, the holy men, 
I cannot hve 

I was asleep on my couch a deep sigh woke me 
Without the holy men who woke me up, the holy men, 
I cannot hve 

I look for them and fam would ]om them 
The Bairagis went and took themselves away 
Without the solace of their company, the holy men, 
I cannot hve 

I die I beat my head I search vath eyes 
Without the Holy Words they speak, the holy men, 

I cannot hve 

The footpnnts of the hoty men are m Lahut 
Without the ruby that they hold, the holy men, 

I cannot hve 

Those who are great took horns at mom and blew them 
I search and search for the Bairagis hne 
In their hol}'^ seat the}’ keep the sacred ambergris 
Without the holy men who have it, hoty men, 

I cannot h\e 
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I saw their holy seat and am not pacified 
The music of the holy men hath slam me quite 
Sad weanness of heart is come upon me 
Without the holy men, the holy men, 

I cannot hve 

I saw their holy seat my spmt leapt m fervour 
The music of the holy men at mommg is not heard 
The holy men who creep and crawl upon the sand. 
Without the holy men, the holy men, 

I cannot hve 

I saw their holy seat and put nune arm m mouth 
Without the holy men who trudged Kelatwards, , 
Without the holy men, the holy men, 

I cannot hve 

I sit with them I look but do not see 
There is no beauty like the beauty that is theirs 
With all my lookmg there is nought I see 
Without the holy men, the holy men, 

I cannot hve 


V The Holy Men (II) 

The first day brought me wisdom’s gam 
That not for one bnef moment's spell 
Do holy men with health feel well 
No ! da5d:une's four long watches teU 
For them a tale of crushmg pam 
So smgs the Sa5ad, Jogis roam 
Amongst the people quietly 

Next day I sat and did behold 

The form of hfe Bairagis keep 

How o'er their threads the dustclouds heap. 

And rum of their fives is cheap 

Their knowmg hands the strings unrolled 

And fashioned topknots skilfully 

But they of theur o\vn agency. 

Unhappy men, -with none make speech 
For Nangas thus to gladness reach 
And roam midst people quietly 
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The third day on their sacred seats 
They let the fire's dull smoulder glow 
The Jogis gathered sticks and so 
Made firebrands on the fire to throw 
Adesis know the fire that eats 
With burning pain No secret’s heart 
By spoken word do thej’^ impart 
They roam midst people qmetl}'’ 

The fourth day came m open place 
A firm resolve they somehow made 
Withm their hearts strong urgmgs played 
The Swamis m full worth arrayed 
Are merged m a golden grace 

And roam midst people qmetly 

The fifth day came and found them fancy-tied 
Withm th' Adesis burgeoned sproutmg pam 
Yet, wiUmg, they descended to love's plam 
Night passed m torture (thus the Sayad's refram) 
Its whole mght ‘s passmg But their sense descn^ 
The fnends who wish them well They roam 
Amongst the people qmetly 

The sixth day came Some reverie held them fast 
Withm th’ Adesis God’s prime urgmg rolls 
What cheers the One that too doth cheer them souls 
They beg m alms what five poor fingers seize 
And roam midst people qmetly 

They washed their threads upon the seventh day, 
The Sayid say^s, and stood with folded hands 
Before God Indescnbable To strands 
Of Rama somewse secretly the bands 
Of their own fives they bound Great, far aNvay 
And distant was the country whence they brought 
The signs they brought They lift their blanket-rugs 
And roam midst people qmetly 

The eighth day came The Jogis rose and went 
From place to place The Swamis learnt the ivay 
That fits for Union Ever Ram doth stay 
Withm their bemg’s self For holy pay 
They roam midst people quietly 
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The ninth day came and vigils ht their eyes 
He-who-is-Mercy all his mercy showed 
The Giver eammg’s gifts on them bestowed 
Where eyes see nothmg there they make abode 
These are ascetics' holy signs They roam 
Amidst the people quietly 

Tenth day’s anomtmg came with holy oil 
And lo 1 our friends are happy Of their power 
They turned the page of God’s own umon o'er, 
And found the Path, Latif says, guru's dower 
The Jogis won the worth of holy toil 
And roam midst people quietly 

There was fulfilment on th’ eleventh day 
Of all Bairagis practised Holy shnnes 
The Jogis visited and where there shmes 
The seat of worship Holdmg breath alway 
They roam midst people quietly 

The twelfth day brought achievement’s double gam 
AH on the pilgrimage had wishes set 
The Jogis won full honour, these who met 
Their guru-master and are back agam 


V The Holy Men (III) 

The Swamis’ panniers are of sorrows full 
Withm theur beddmg grief is packed and rolled 
They bound their fives to revene's deep lore 
The Adesis blew their horns at early mom 
And went away Some kmd of sorrow's lot 
Sanyasis have, that they go stnckerdy , 

And smitten of the wound of God, Who is 

Beyond descnption's power, Bairagis reel 

The whole day’s space and eight long watches through 

The holy men aye tremble at the Lord 

Come, let us look on the abodes of them 

Who pass the day and night m wandermg 

Some kmd of sorrow’s lot Sanyasis have 

That they go stncken Yet no breath escapes 

Outside to show their mward wound of thought 
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Come, let us look on the abodes of them 
"Whose mmds are crushed and broken Let us see 
Th’ abodes of them who hve m such a phght 
The people of Lahut, thus saith Latif, 

Are not misled by any worldly gear 

The Swamis’ care hath made my Bioughts worth while 


"V The Holy IVIen (IV) 

If thou dost think ‘ I wiU a Jogi be 
Break off aU ties that link thee wth thy kmd 
Umte thy life to them who ne'er were bom 
Nor e’er ^vlll be, that thou thme end may find 
Upon the plam of Love 

If thou dost think ' I wdl a Jogi be ’, 

Kill aU ambition’s hope Become the slave 
Of them who’re slaves of slaves With patience-sword 
Destroy all mahce utterly, that so 
Thy name m Lahut thou may’st then engrave, 

0 Nanga’s naked soul 

If thou dost think ‘ I wiU a Jogi be ’, 

Kill worldly thought and hide it m the soil 
Light m thm e heart the duUy-gloivmg fire 
In nund count rosary’s beads with humble toil 
Bear all God’s httle ways 

If thou dost think ‘ I will a Jogi be ’, 

Dram cup of Nothmgness and, sittmg, gaze 
On Nothmgness itself Lay hold of it 
(‘ Where there is I that Nothmgness displays ’) 
So, Seeker, full thy joy of pasture be 
With God, One, perfect One 

Jogis have no hold on hfe 
Put on Joga cease to hve 

O hark I With these ears hear 
The message that I give 

Self-ness destroy and from the self 
Lay self aside No life hath ‘ This ’, 

No Life at all ’Tis fools 
VTiose ‘I’m taHung is 
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Be Jogi whilst thou hast the power 

Else, shameless one, avaunt from here i 
Why dost thou bore thme ears 
If cold thou canst not bear ? 

Flee hence ! go thither ! far away ! 

Lest others thou do bnng to shame 
Men who are slaves to food 
Are Jogis false m name 

Immersed m belly-needs the throng 

Is worthless scum No sound comes clear 
To skull-placed ears then list 
To sounds with mward ear 


V The Holy Men (V) 

Like to the pilgrimage to Smai's mount 
Are the Sanyasis’ flexed knees 
Withm then ears they laid this holy word 
' The Seeker after God is male ' 

They cast aside, of fuU mtent each wise, 
Whate’er there may m learmng be 
Only the letter ‘ Ahf ’ the Adesis bore 
In mmd for constant utterance 
They who have passed Lahut reached Ulwahet 
And not one word from them escapes 
Where hves despair, there is the place they hve 
The huts they have are nothmgness 
The wfll of God then order is they beg 
For not one smgle morsel else 
FiUed with a vain conceit, folk seek their homes 
But such cire muddled, saith Latif 
They do not find them and they lose their way 


V The Holy Men (VI) 

By kmfe of some kmd are the Swamis slam 
So that they know no happy hfe at all 
By day then bodies ache and all mght long 
They suffer pain Hard is the hfe, my dear. 
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Lived by the Jogi's kind They go to sleep 

At evening tune But they are sitting up 

For mid-tune’s prayer and they who worship Shiv 

Wash not their faces, save it be ivith dust 

By dawn they’re settled by the road-way’s side 

To none this speech they utter ‘ We Adesls are ’ 

Within Adesis’ eyes dwells humbleness 

They have no pedigree, no hst of km 

In every way the Lord abides m Swamis’ souls 

Except a lorn cloth, nought for self they keep 

For worship’s sake they pracbse heresy. 

Know lore of demons and the thmgs of ill 
But of the Lord alone true worship is 
There’s none of pir or prophet They do sm 
\^Tio worship pus, and worse than these axe they 
Who worship idols, those poor luckless folk 
From path misled who grasped imtruthfulness 
Self worship not, thou faithful, pure of heart 
They who do this beheve not Let disgrace 
Theu faces blacken ! For they are accurst 
They’re smners, dogs to belly tied, and foul 
In evil-domg \vith no bounds On them 
AfQiction’s curse falls, and the wrath of God 
Of none but God is any worship meet 
O soul acciust, how brought’st upon thyself 
So great a sm, of self the worship made ? 

To get thyself extoUed ^ In part thou dost 
Thyself extol, m part thy sue extol 
Keep fear of God lest curse be thy reward 

V The Holy Men (VH) 

Theu wallets wth hunger they filled 
For this is the ^vay of theu feast , 

And thust is theu drmkmg For food 
Jogis have not a care m the least 
The men of Lahut, saith Latif, 

Have bvisted theu iiunds hke mim] -grass 
The Swarms who wandered through wastes 
Leave the wastes and to clustered huts pass 
They measured the lom cloth of Love 
And gudled themselves wth it round 
.Vs naked they entered this world 
So naked they go from its bound. 
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And the signs of the Swamis are clear 

Where the sun’s eastern rising is found 
Those Swamis who first thmg at mom, 

Saith the Sayid, made question for food. 
Such Swamis are shameless m vam 
Can such men as Swamis be good 
Thou art askmg for thmgs that are past 
^lake ready, go now, now instead 
Die today, die, Adesi, today 

Tomorrow wdl all men be dead 
AU men who to death are resigned 
The One God can never forget. 

As they go on their path, the ungirt. 

No sleep for ascetics is set 
And a vigil keeps bnghtemng the eyes 
Of them who with wakmg are met 
From Sanyasis who thought them of clothes, 
And of morsels of food to be fed. 

Stands Allah stdl farther away 

What IS past hath vanished and fled 
Ascetic, take Nothing’s own self 

For Sanyasis the path’s Ali’s field 
They are seated \vith dust on theur heads 
Where the plam of Lord Ali’s revealed 
When they heard that the distance ^vas great 
They left habitations and haunts 
And how wilt thou deal with the folk 

Whom thou kill’st with reproaches and taunts 
Those who find alms m hunger are they 
Who take for then mcense the dust 
Havmg clothed themselves -with a shape 
That the throng sees with shame and disgust 
For ais long as they look, but see not 
Why Jogis to Jogidom grew. 

So long separation-sprung pain 

Racks Sanyasis the iveary night through 
Not a snule, wthout eating or speech. 

Of such state or such trance they are part. 
That Its meanmg is hard to di\’me 

Throw the mendicant’s dress o’er thine heart 
Deck thyself out m no showj*^ garb 

Close the innermost port of thy soul 
Eat thy flesh, O Bairagi Its scent 
Let thine mcense o'er desert-land rolL 
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VI The Spinner (I) 

You're not keen on spuming ! But sleepmg and rest 
You must have for your bones ? All at once Id will come 
And the folk without clothes wantmg holiday best 
You’ll be wantmg yourself fine clothes to display 
Where your girl friends are callmg you out for the day 

You don’t spm, you jade, or m wheel thread msert 
But you’re always at hand for the weddmgs and throngs 
Can a gul with a load on her head sit mert 
Domg nothmg at all ? While today, I daresay. 

You are d 5 nng for clothes, you spun none yesterday 

Stupid fool, wdl your husband his favours bestow 
Upon you, how many ? You idled away 
The days meant for spmnmg, a fool not to go 
Near the wheel with the ball to be spun m your hand ! 
Now you’re big, wiU you see any thread on the stand ? 

Even though you’re grown big, nse, and come to the seat 
Take a spell with the rest of the women who spm 
Don’t do anythmg else, so the merchant can treat 
With you too to-morrow when spinners he calls 
Like as gold are your hands for the spmnmg of balls 

Why don't you spm then, you poor stupid fool ? 

Take your seat m the comer and spm Put a stop 
To the chattermg talk When the merchant comes, you'll 
Change your goods with a smde for a price that is fair 
Use that old broken wheel, till the red one is there 

Fool, don't make a way of endurmg bugbears 

Of idleness Spm 1 For God alone knows 

Who will spm with the new wheel You give yourself aus 

When you turn the wheel round So your husband’s annoyed 

Wrap the cloth round your neck At the wheel sit employed 

Lest your tod, sorry fool, at the wheel to waste goes 


VI The Spinner (II) 

Spm, tremble and spm. 

Lest good luck you spurn 
Those who spm, mother, meet 
And forgather each turn 
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With conceit in their hearts 
If fine yam they spun, 

Not an ounce would the merchants 
Accept of the run 
With love m their hearts 
If they spun but poor stufi. 

The merchants would take it 
Unweighed as enough 
What a wonderful thought 
These spinners conceive 
They tremble and spm 
For their gam they beheve 
It IS best to come early 
At mom to their seats 
/ ' Merchants dote on their beauty ' 
(The Sa 5 ad repeats). 

Their yam was accepted 
And put on the scales 
The merchants then weighed it 
To add to their bales 
Their yam is of use 
Who card it m qmet, 

Who breathe not a breath 
Of the spinning wheel’s not 
Without show they tremble, 

Latif says, and spm 
If your yam m exchange 
Wealth of mbies won't wm 
Still its value will nse 
To a very good pnce 


VI The Spinner (III) 

‘ 0 smooth is the yam that comes from the hands 
That teased cotton carefully cardmg the strands 
0 mother, those girls who from musim were taught 
The toil of their hands to a golden wealth brought ’ 
But she m her dress tucks the cotton away 
And wanders from doorivay to doorivay to say 
' This cotton who wants spun by me ? For I spin 
The spmdle is crooked Without and withm 
The yam is twisted Can spinning be done ^ 

How much shall I gam from the cotton I spun ^ 
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By the favour of luck midst my fnends I'll be glad ’ 

In spinnmg fine yam no leammg she had 
Well I let her spm coarse thread the merchants \vill take 
Even that on their scales, be it thick, and poor weight. 
And grace with their bounty the girl of lU fate 
Other girls turned theu wheels while fear m heart stood 
Whatever theu work was, theu husbands found good 
When her cotton was weighed came the old flaws to view 
They called up the spinner and questioned her too. 
Apart, and she said ' I'm a poor lazy drudge , 

The hard bits of cotton I could not dislodge 
The spinners, 0 mother, have teased out theu stuff 
And gone to the quay for some reason enough 
I came up to meet them, from spuuung seat rose 
Not one of them aU m her body pain knows 
The wheels are dismantled The spinners where flown ? 
The clews of the worthies on floor have been thrown 
Yesterday all day long they spun and they spun 
Today at the seats there is present not one 
From theu wheels they removed the cord of the cuts 
And now they have gone and closed up theu huts 
In the midst of the trees no cotton plants are 
So here are no spinners The empty bazaar 
Has ensalted my heart ’ Foohsh gul, m your bram 
This truth ponder well and ponder again 
There were spinners who teased out the cotton with care 
By theu hands (let it be but an ounce m the tare) 

Fme yam was produced But your clews went astray 
By sparrows they’re nuned by wind blown away 
You doze by your wheel held m sleep's pleasant sway 
The work of her spinrung was scanty and rough 
Let the thread of the dufier be counted enough, 

(In the words of Inayat), nor m need let her fail 
When her bimdles of cotton are weighed m the scale 



Part III 
Love 


' Lo\e Divine. aU loves excelling, 

Joy of Heav n. to earth come down 

I SASUi AND PUNHt 3 N 

I It IS not right to tell one’s woe 

H The vrmd from the north 
III O may the Lord cause wand to blovr 
rV Rise, sleepmg one, awake 
V O little crane 
VI Lax one, from laxness cease 
VII O mountam, 5 on brought me gnef 
\TII Mid the crags leav e me not 
IX Like a cloud 
X - Many are the faults 
XI How shall I weep for mv love '> 

XII Be it soon or late let it be 
Xni I have no knowledge 
XI\’’ From women folk who sit and rest 


XV 

Can girls who 3 earn ’ 

XVI 

0 girls, my friends 

x:vn 

0 tyrant Mountam 

x\Hn 
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I SA.SUi AND PUNHUN 


The Story 

Sasui, the daughter of a nch Hindu, a Brahman, was later 
because of her beauty adopted as his daughter by the chief of 
Bhambhor In due course she became herself the ruler of Bham- 
bhor Owmg to f amin e m Kech the people of that land had sent a 
deputation to Bhambhor to purchase com The leader of the 
caravan from Kech succeeded m obtammg a remission m the price 
of the gram from Sasui by promismg to brmg Pn nh u n , the son of 
Ari Jam, the Chief of Kech, to Bhambhor This young man was 
famed for the handsomeness of his features, and Sasui was anxious 
to meet him The caravan-leader, lea\Tng the camel tram at 
Bhambhdr, returned to Kech and succeeded m getting Pii nh u n to 
visit Bhambhor There Sasui and Punhun fell violently m love 
wth each other Punhun stayed behmd when the caravan of 
camels loaded ^vlth gram returned to Kech An Jam was angry 
that his son had not returned and sent the leader of the caravan 
accompamed by Punhun’s two brothers back to Bhambhor to 
brmg him home This was done by the pretence of a fnendly visit 
and then secretly one mght Punhun was taken away by his brothers 
In the mommg Sasui discovered that the camels were gone and that 
her lover had departed In a paroxysm of gnef she set out on 
foot to track the camels and enduredgreathardshipsmher bewildered 
wandermgs over the barren country that lay between Bhambhor 
and Kech, with its sandy deserts and its bare, gaunt mountam 
ranges She perished upon the way m her search for her lover 

The poems of ‘ Sasui and Punhun ’ deal only wth the events 
that happened when Sasui realized that the camels had gone and 
that Punhun had departed from Bhambhor The allusions to 
Sasui passmg her time wth washermen relate to a version of the 
story that Sasui spent some time washmg clothes and that m 
Punhun’s courtmg of her he also had helped to wash clothes bj^ her 
side amongst the washermen People of Kech are called Kechis 
and as Kech is m Baluchistan they are referred to as Baluchi or 
Baroch m the poems As Punhun was the son of Ari he is_said to 
belong to the Anj ani family or tribe The poet calls the Anj anis 
by their name of Arichas also 
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It IS not nght to teU one's woe 
And >et it IS not easy 
To keep one's sorrow Even so 
Within my heart ivith twisting pam 
Unfittmgness now comes agam 

Somehow or other m the kiln 

The vessel's nether run is baking 
A sip of ivme from love's own stiU 
I had from fnends , but better far 
Low fevers than non-umon are 

I slept and there \vithm me grew 

The branchmg of my loved one's vme 
For food pain, sorrow’s pam, I knew 
I writhe and struggle m my gnef 
\\Tuch stoppeth not to bring rehef 

AU day my heart is out of place 

As stra5S the herd of camels far 
I loved no love to love displace 
jMy head is cloudy from mine eyes 
The misty fogbanks do not rise 

Withm mj'’ heart hath ramed today 

The plenteous showermg of my love 
Beloved, come, and carefully 
Look after me For I am wrapped 
In separation and entrapped 

Some virtue had Baluchis yet. 

Thus I remembered m my sleep 
The piUow at my head is wet. 

Is damp with ueepmg .Gnef is green 
Upon my hand the tears are seen 

Beloved, brmg me to thy mmd 

O guls, my hfe is passed m v^am 
Mme ey es sleep not thej' do not find 
Withm them idle vvajs ' They blaze 
Extmgmshed Fnend, thy memory stays 
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II 

The wind from the north 
In its might hath gone forth 
I have neither blanket nor sheet 
Parchmg cold will unnerve them 
Whose huts cannot serve them 
Which totter when wmtry wmds beat 

The wmd from the north 

In its rmght hath gone forth 

I have neither blanket nor sheet 

And all the night through 

The sheet I pulled to 

In the hope that its four ends would meet 

Like the kiln potters shut. 

Thy love dost thou not 

Cover up ? If the heat from kiln go, 

Can the pots hardened be ? 

Keep the heat withm thee 
As potters preserve the fierce glow 

Learn love's test of skill, 

0 my love, from the kiln 

Though it bumeth by mght and by day. 

From withm its hot heart; 

Not a vapour doth start 

The heat that's withm to betray ■ 

III 

O may the Lord cause ivmd to blow 
That jometh fnends together 
Go that way choose, lest heart may lose 
All hope of kmdly weather 

lime eyes I hfted yesterday 
To search for Kechis faring 
Grant I may see the camehnen 
Of Ari Lord appearing 

My gazmg eyes were filled ivith blood 
O Punhun, this beseemeth. 

To take with thee thme handmaid, me 
Today ivith hope that teemeth 
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I cleanse the courtyard for theur sake, 

So long ago they parted 
As mountain's age is May my fnends 
Come hither whence they started 

0 Allah, like Thy Name, as great 
My hope is Vast, unbounded 
Thy patience reigns. Creator, Lord 
Withm my soul is founded 

The Name of Thee as sweet it be. 

So hves my great hope sweetly 
No door like Thme is I have seen 
Of doors my round completely 

O loose not. Thou, the bond of her 
Who humble is and lonely 
Thy Name my one sole shelter is 
Thy Name I chng to only 


IV 

Rise, sleepmg one, awake 
So much thou should'st not sleep 
Thou mayst not savour the Sultan's favour 
If sleep thy senses steep 

Part sleep, part vigil make 

To sleep o'er much is fault 

Thou thought'st this home where thou art come 

Nay ! 'tis but traveller’s halt 

Sleep wiU not serve thee well 
‘ Where is Beloved ’ ’ say 
Thy tune wdl go wrung hands wiU know 
The sad repentant’s way 

Fools saw the froth and passed 
The milk they did not taste 
For worldly greed they sank their creed 
And laid them souls awaste 
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V 

0 little crane, the fiockmg cranes 
But yesterday did wing their way 
Within the marsh without thy friends 
What wilt thou gain by longer stay ? 

The cranes fly off m gathered flight 
Their bonds of love they do not sever 
For lo I within the gathered wisp 
For them aboundeth sweetness ever 
The httle crane is wont to be 
Where’er of cranes the flockmg throng is 
From her own kind to feed apart 
Against the crane-clan’s law a wrong is 
O httle crane, send forth thy call 
The night hath sped the mght is speeded 
Fate hither brought the wandenng cranes 
It was their mountam land they needed 
No blame to any 1 Food will be 
In the Provider’s hand for thee 
O httle crane, withm the wisp 
There was a talking yesterday 
In swamp thy brethren, sistem keep 
Of thee a goodly memory 
Alas ! thou dost not see the net 
That m the fowler’s hand is set 


VI 

Lax one, from laxness cease 

Thou sleepest ^ Shame thy soul ! 
The drivers qmckly off 

Ere now have reached their goal 
Go, sleep, lest wmdmg ways 
In crymg take thy toll 

Neglectful, thou at eve 

Didst sleep thy house witlun 
Thme ears mdeed were deaf 
To hear no camels' dm 
Can they who sleep at eve 
Beloved’s union wm ^ 
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When sleeping girls their limbs 
Stretched on the couch had laid 
And they were sunk m sleep, 

Ofi went the camelcade 
By stretching limbs in sleep 
A great mistake was made 

Wouldst thou by Fnend’s door stand, 
A whisper there would be 
From every bond and tie 
Of Ari thou art free. 

And what can ' Punhun ’ mean. 

If sleep befaJIeth thee ? 

Thou didst, asleep at eve, 

Wrap up thy face as dead 
Thou couldst not teU thme eyes 
How sleep is banished 
Thme own hand’s work I Why blame 
The men of Kech instead ? 


VII 

Sasui 

O mountam, you brought me gnef 

I shall tell my fnend when we greet 
There was terror at mommg time 
In your twists and turns deceit 
No boon did you work for me 

Losmg tracks of my loved one's feet 

O mountam, first to my fnend 

Shall I heap up your name with scorn 
How my feet were crushed'by the stones. 
How my soles to ribbons were tom 
Not a thought for me, not a jot 
Of me m your heart was borne 

' 'Tis the mountam that brmgs me woe ', 
This my cry to heaven wdl soar 
O mountam, torture me not, 

I have suSered much before 
No joy do I call to mmd 

I remember of gnef full store 
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0 mountain, on suffermg ones 

Should solace and help descend, 
And largesse of sympathy come 

To them who have lost their fnend 
Then why, O stone, to their feet 
Is it torture you extend ^ 


0 mountam, stricken forlorn 

Folk come to teU you then woe 
To them who are broken and bruised 
Should heartenmg solace flow 

Saytd 

They sit together, together they weep, 
AfBicted woman and mountam-steep, 
To none teUmg aught of the flames 
That withm then hearts are aglow 


Sasui 


VIII 


Mid the crags leave me not m the country of Hot , 
With thee, on my feet I shall trudge, 
Settmg Bhambhor m flames, so httle I'd care. 
The Baluchis' miserable drudge 


Mean as I am, how can I address 

Punhun, my love and my friend ? 

Completely sunk under Ari's spell 
Clutchmg his garment-end 

I am less, much less, than Baluchis' shoes 
That they wear upon then feet 

Forgettmg the Kechis how can I stay 
Restmg upon the seat ^ 

Sayid 

A poor, poor thmg of httle worth. 

The Baluchis' venest slave 

By the tie of the bond that was held to them 
Her liberty SasuT gave 
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Like reapers they cut all shame away 

And for her was the journey to Hot, 

A chattel, a servant, a slave, cmd a thuig 
With the gold of the camelmen bought 

' Her hberty hes m Ari’s hand ' 

(Let Poet Inayat tell) 

Sasul 

• If out of their mercy they called me slave 
’Twas a name that fitted me well 


IX 

Like a cloud the rays of Punhun shme 
But waitmg for Ari I weep 
IMany tears In surfeit of purest joy 
His rays my senses steep 

I think of this awesome land as health 
Because of my loved one there 
From Ari lord let calamity come, 
Stfil sweetness is everywhere 


X 

!Many are the faults withm me thus my reckomng. Noble Lord 
Ari, do not leave me Meet me In my sorrow hope afford 
Come beside me, Gmde, and gmde me wandenng upon the way 
Girl friends come and conung plague me ‘ Rest for they are 
lost ’ they say, 

‘ Who set out upon their journey ’ Bound to km by joyful ties 
They, unlike me, are not weepmg tears of blood from weepmg eyes 
Haply they may rest themselves then I am wed to wealth of woe 
^Vhy do they on mat of mourmng for sad folk prostrate them so ^ 
They are not by wounds afflicted such as touch the inmost heart 
But they make pretence of gnevmg With a self-regardmg art 
Not an angmshed cry they utter for my love O teU, friends, tell 
Can the gul whose soul's encompassed by the darts of love be well ? 
Or whose mmd is crushed ivith sorrows sunken m a sorry phght ^ 
Sisters, love ivithout, I'm sickly Did I but a jot recite 
\Wiat my state is, beasts were tongueless, mountains would asunder 

go. 

Trees would perish m then bummg, not a blade of grass would grow 
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XI 

How shall I weep for my love when I know not the way to weep, 
Liftmg and hftmg aloft the hands that are soiled with tears ? 
Deserts are smrhng land to them who are burnt with love 
Carry thou love to them who are searchers after the truth 
Where there is only One, the sqmnt-eyed woman sees three 
Away with thmgs that are Two go to the side of the One 
Thou reveUest m deceit, 0 squmt-eyed woman thy spouse 
Sundenng cannot abide With them who would break with thee 
Break not but jom thyself, hke the fold of a garment’s hem 
Sasul, harsh though they treat thee, wm them with merciful 
heart 

This bond that is noble and good beg for and, beggmg, pursue 


XII 

Be it soon or late let it be 
I must go to my Fnend, I must go 
A heavy work thy handmaiden wrought 

0 Master, bnng it not thus to nought 
But grant this favour to me 

1 am weary let me the camehnan see 
While the blood m my vems doth flow 

Slow meltmg is yeammg’s bane , 

And venly Sasul yearned 

She was steeped m the depth of Punhun’s love 

But her thurstmg desire she could not move 

Love’s water m gulps she did dram 

To bnng to her only the greater pam 

Of the thust that withm her burned 

The huts by the water stand , 

But fools for the want of it die 
My fnends are nearer than hfe to me 
But they find me not nor this truth can see. 
And complam hke a stricken band 
Let Sasui roam through the desert land 
Water hath made them thustier yet 
WTiose thust wthm them doth he 
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SasHt 

I have no knowledge of the waste of scrub Men speak 
Of deserts stretching far Come back, my hope, my love, 

I weary wandermg o’er the waste Thou spouse of mme, 
Make me not desolate, nor leave me thus upon the way 
I have no knowledge of the waste of scrub I dnnk 
No drop of water How the hdls assail me and the heat 
Pours forth its fierceness (Hot -wmds blow amam. 

The poet says, upon a hapless soul) Come hither, come, 

O fnend of mme, be with me for I am alone 
The waste of scrub hath lofty trees Folk say therem 
The black snakes dwell Come near me, 0 thou Gmde, come 
near 

Upon the way no family and no km can comfort me 
Sayid 

The wretched girl had ne'er before beheld that waste of scrub 
No pitymg eye of man could see her and the skies were dark 
O sisters, to her o^vn great woe she made the camelman her fnend 


XIV 

From women folk who sit and rest. 

Go, ask thou now of Punhun's ways 
0 wretched gul, withm thyself 
Look for thy loved one all thy days 

He IS not where thou thought’s! he was. 
Fond gurl, thy lover from the hdls 
HiUward then fare not Thme own self 
The place of barren Wankar fills 

All strangers thmk as folk apart 
Ask of thyself where are thy fnends 
O Sasui, make careful search 
Of all thy house’s comer-ends 

However far thou journey 'st forth 
Lo ! IS thy fnend still at thy door ! 
Return and ask thyself agam 
Thy fnend is on thy very floor 
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'Tis bootless wandering far afield 
And crying out thy lord to find 
Avoid the doors of stranger-folk , 

But search instead within thy mind 

The loved one that thou sufierest for 
Of very sooth resides in thee 
Why go to Wankar, if not here 
Thou searchest thy beloved to see ? 

' Not hidden yonder,' says Latif, 

‘ Is thy Baluch ’ Thy ment prove 
Gird up thy loins and so fulfil 
The promise of thy Punhun's love 

With closed eyes search and see withm 
Thyself how doth thy love appear 
False are the womenfolk who ask 
For Kech, but not for Punhun here 

But womenfolk whose hearts m his 
With bonds of love are mtertwmed, 

Have banished their ]oume3angs 

And cast foot-wandermgs from their mind 

Go with thme heart towards thy love 
Forget foot-wandermgs thou didst wend 
It is not hke a messenger 
That thou wilt reach thy ]oumey’s end 

Go with thme heart towards thy love 
Cease, Sasui, wandenngs of thy feet 
Ask not the sand how hes the path 
To travel soul-fuUy is meet 

Go with thme heart towards thy love 
And roam not where the mountams stand 
‘ Withm my heart I found my Lord, 

The man of Kech’s hilly land ' 

Go with thme heart towards thy love , 
Discard the body's weakly aid 
They who their worth of soul did know 
By side of loved Anyarii stayed 
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XV 

Can girls who 3. earn not reach the desert scrub ? 

Nay I they wdl falter on the way o’ercome 

By thousand-fold desire, themselves desure’s o\vn soul 

Not one will suffer hunger Such poor folk 

Are stopped of progress But let her proceed 

VTao doth not reck of putting hfe to nsk 

No lover of soft ease may come %vith me 

But those whose mward souls are racked \vith paui 

Hay search wth me throughout the mountam land 

Y e who have husbands, turn ye back Return 

I shall not, if my spouse be not wth me 

I'll dram the dregs of searchmg fearsome hiUs 

I'd httle lovmg mth the camehnen 

Return, all ye ivith husbands Partmg's nft 

Is said to fnghten If love's fire wthm 

Heart's portal bums for women, women wiU 

O'er hillside wander and o'er mountam roam 

That promise thou didst make on Windax once 

Fulfil for me, Baroch, my friend, who am 

Dead, helpless Yet must Sasui herself 

First keep her pronuse, then must Punhun his 

Forget not then the trystmg made ivith Hot 

The words they spoke thou heardest Slumber not 

How wilt thou treat the hdls the wanderers passed ^ 

In Bhambhor toivnsmen held much argument 
Can she come back, the lifeless one whose love 
The camehnen abducted ? Mother mme. 

Oh may I not return and die, but die 

Before returning Sufiermg torment for my love 

I may perchance then stumble on his footsteps there 


XVI 

O guls, my friends, withm my days I’ve suffered from my husband’s 
Inn 

But when I fled from Bhambhor, lo > my gnef was changed mto 

py , ^ 

From me vas woe’s dark curtam drawn and I mme own loved one 
became 

Sasul’s female grace is fled and she herself is Punhun now 
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In such, hke oneness, saith the Sayid, protection is for lovers found 
The shelter of Bhanabhor’s abode for lovmg hearts is near at hand 
I'll struggle on across the hills If I return, 'twiU be tny shame 
I am but the Baluch’s slave I shall not claim the marriage tie 
To separate is worse than death I shall not here myself remam 
Hope I'll not 3 ueld Ahve may I behold the camelman and die 
'Tis not m thmgs that I, poor wretch, wthout the camehnan should 
hve 

And his compamons are gone, they climbed on camels, rode away 
Where Punhun halted on his road, inme eyes weep tears to see the 
place 

‘ Thy love is m thy lap ' then why from travellers dost thou make 
thy quest ^ 

‘ Thy love's withm thee ' Seest thou not ^ ' This sa 5 Tng ponder well 
and know 

She never sought the pubhc place to ask where her loved one might 
be 

‘ Thy love is m thy lap ' why askest thou hke this for sign of him ^ 

‘ Nearer than vem of neck is he ’ Thme own is ivith thy very self 
For self is bound with self mdeed to those m love true self is 
near 

0 sisters, such I did not know Unwittmg mamage-tie I bound , 
Else less, assuredly, had been the suffenng that the hilhnan caused 
For tawdry pleasure I entwmed my hfe ivithm the camelman s 


XVII 


Sasiii 

0 tyrant Mountam, heap no dread on hapless girls 
Sayid 

The world respects thee, Sasui, saith Latif 
Sasid 

My powerful lord, kill not thy wnetch ivith holy words 
For God, All-Knower, be at peace inth wanderers 
Leave her not lonely. Hot, who through thee won a boon 
O tyrant Mountam, 'gainst thme equals work thy dread 
Why dost thou deal thus harshly wuth thme hamlet s slave ^ 
Come back, my hero, for m me no strength resides 
Set foot on mountam , softer be thy foot than silk 
Sayid 

Sad though her phght, towards her Punhun \\ ent the slave 
So go she and return ivith him with whom she s bound 
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XVIII 

VTio go to Wmdar, let them gird their loins 
But wh3' should the5% their girdles who unbmd ^ 
It IS not while we sit, our lo\ed ones come 
Well maj’ the}'^ vi eep uhose loved ones wander far 
Sasui suffers torture, gnawed ivith gnef 
No w ord she uttereth but secretly 
She seeks for traces of her welI-beIo\ ed 
If love’s fire is a-kindhng, kindle it 
And fan it till its flames shall reach the skies 
Forget the \ erj' stuff existence is , 

In non-existence place it all awa}”- 

XIX 

Sasui 

Strengthless, feeble, weak, without a gmde, 

I shed tears for mj- husband From mme heart 
I pour love's tears forth Yet though weak I be 
I stnve to make my peace with Punhun Love, 
I’ll grmd the com and bake it onlj'^ thou 
But take me with thee so I be with thee 
Say id 

VTien Azrad came and woke the sleepmg girl, 

Sasui fanaed ‘ Punhun sent this man ' 

VTien Munkar and Nakir she saw, she asked 
For news of Punhun thus ' Oh brothers, sa}^ 

Did anj* part^"^ of m3' fnends pass b3' from here ^ ' 


XX 

She sate her down no step could she adi'ance , 

She cried ' Come, An3'ani worn am I 
And deep m love with thee Towards th} side 
I creep Where Punhun is. I’ll go alone. 

Glad m m\ hiUsman I’ll dehght m3 heart 
O’er mountam wandermg, wandenng, somehow thus 
I’ll find m3’ need assuaged Oh, fool am I ' 

\\ ith me abides the pam that comes of fnends ’ 
Her heart discerned her lov’d one Overborne 
Not thus she rested Xav', so saith Latif, 

She scorns the pass and enters ston3 gorge 
The lovestruck Sasui to honour rose 
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' Come near, Beloved, go not far away ' 
Outworn she raised aloft her arms and cned 
Amidst the desert waste ' My cnes of gnef, 
WiU kiU me, Loved One, come thou hack to me 
Come near, Beloved, go not far away 
Return Mid mountains, Giver of Life, I die 
O Punhun, Fnend of mme, desert me not 
While forward on my feet I make my way 
O Ari, Husband, for the sake of God 
Forget not me My hvmg core remembers 
In heaving sighs My jomts are paimng and 
My bones a-bod for my beloved Fnend 
In very sleep mdeed love’s pam no rest 
Vouchsafes I summon pams that murder men ' 
Not such is Sasui as tremble they 
Who see the pass For she hath learnt the way 
That IS betrodden of Khahoris’ feet 


XXII 

Misfortune slays me Seize the rems Alack ! 

Dnve not the camel ofi Come, visit me 
Lowly withm mme hut, O Husband, Fnend 
Without thee I have seen the judgement day 
Bad hap they brought me, camels, spouse’s km 
And hiUs Yet joy I counted them m hope 
I'd jom my love When, Sasui, durmg day 
Thou sawest ahen beasts withm the yard 
Thou should’st have held them tdl the evemng time 
With chains of thy head’s hair hadst thou them bound. 
They had not filched Punhun thy love away 
Thou sawest ahen beasts withm the yard 
With thy head’s hair thou didst not fasten them. 

Oh why ? Thou wouldst not then have undergone 
The gnevous torture of the mountam-pass 
The camels used to grunt But this one tune 
For me was nought but silence not a word 
The dnvers uttered saddlmg up the beasts 
To dnve them off, some secret bargam made. 

This man with that No ' No ' not wicked were 
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My husband’s km But only let my fate 
Be fair What evil hes m camelkmd 
And keepers ^ O what luckless girl is she 
Who finds herself athwart the will of God ? 

The camelmen were strangers from the start, 

No fnends of wretched me My husband’s km 
Bore me lU-wiU I smiled and welcomed them 
By mommg’s tally camels none I found 
Where camels rest ’Ware camelmen they're come 
Or coming Punhun they will take away, 
Breathmg no breath, and set their coarse for home 


XXIII 

Sasui 

Drive not the camels off for Allah’s sake, 

O camelmen Ye fnends adored, sustam 
This bruised heart Burst not my loved one’s bond 
Dnve not the camels o8 for Allah’s sake 
In haste, 0 dnvers Take thy slave beside' 

Let her clutch the camel’s hair Love's memory 
Effects the rum of my soul withm 
In deep dishonour shall I plunge my race 
If from the men of Kech I turn aside 
Saytd 

Love set her wandermg o’er the desert waste 
What else fills happy girl with such desires ’ 

In gnef for husband’s kmdred midst the hihs 
She did much joumeymg Had her spouse returned, 
Her luckless ]oumeymgs would have found her grace 


XXIV 

Ah womenfolk I beside the washerman m vam 
My time I spent, which hap hath me undone, 
Bummg me up with gnefs Heaven willed that I 
Contract a mamage bond with passmg folk, 

A woman luckless, left without her km ! 

In hundreds with the caravans there go 
Workmen and weavers yet this beggar me. 
Creature of httle worth, (so smgs Latif), 

God, brmg me past the Thoris’ watermg place 
I have no strength on thy bark let me cross 
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XXV 

Sayid 

The Fnend helps them whose panmers are not full 
In happy throng hillmidst will Pnnhun come 
And m a twinkling gladdened the soul wiU be 
Thus saith Latif 
Sasui 

Full many hiUs, men say, 
Stand where Arichas are T’wards Harho’s hiU 
Liftmg my hands, let me the mountains ]om 
'Twas yesterday the Kechis went Today 
I roam the hiUs countmg, as they were clouds, 
Kambho and Karo hills The hiU of Pubb 
By early mommg I shall leave behmd 
Now must I go nor shall I rest between 


XXVI 

Saytd 

The hills are harsh, the dust is great , 
The paths are aU o'erlaid with sand 
The passes hinder, saith Latif, 

And fierce, they say, the deserts stand 
Her, worn by journey stages. Lord, 

Bnng safe witiun the Kechis’ land 

Sasiit 

By love o'ercome I fell asleep 
Love brought no respite to my frame 
I sank to slumber keepmg watch 
For those I loved But when they came 
I woke not, sisters I was wrong 
To make of love and sleep the same 

He IS a jewel, this my km 
In dcurlmess he is as the fight 
When on the reckonmg day they count 
He will not let me from his sight 
He’ll call me and remember me, 

My hills man. Lord of Kech-land’s nght 
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XXVII 

So much with Punhun is m}' love entwined. 

To hve m beauteous Bhambhor is for me 
As poison Urge no commg back, mme aimts 
My hfe, O fnends, is given m trust to Hot 
The stncken one some mdication had 
The wretched girl is strengthless , nor can slave 
Without thy hand. Hot, foUow any path 
Show her some sign her muddled sense may grasp 
Sometime m mercy speak me fair, Belov’d 
My love for me my body hath undone 
Hands’ work is poison, sleep to eyes forbid 
I cannot wmt an mstant, Fnend, whilst thou 
In Wmdar taste the joys of happmess 
MTien to the hdls there Punhun *s fragrance came 
The trees breathed forth Arichas’ redolence 
The ivishes, mother, of my heart come true 
There hath arrived m Kedi the Perfect One 


XXVIII 

Sayid 

Those girls are false who tired while joumeymg 
Towards the Fnend, the Punhun whom they loved 
But they who suffered trouble for their love 
Fmd stone as soft as silk and happy are 
AH they who're bruised and broken m the quest 
O Brahman gul, let flesh be cut as meat 
The Kech dogs raven and devour what’s cut 
All guls. go naked put no clothmg on 
Lo first of aU the throng is she who ploughs 
Her way hghthanded MTio bedecked yourself 
With neat hau-partmg nuned union’s joy 
She who hke Lxlan loved the jewel's appeal 
Was scorched mth burmng They who nothmg bore 
Crossed Harho’s hill, and seekmg love they came 
Beside the village of then heart’s desue 
Kech sent its sununonmg call to them who went 
But earned nothmg underneath theu arms 
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My bosom fnends have gone away 
To whom shall I my sorrow tell ^ 

With shame as burden (saith Latif) 

I roam amongst the passes Who 
A traveller is for me to ask ? 

Let me sit down that there may come 
Into mme hand what I desire 
Let thorns m thousands pierce my feet 
Let big with httle toe not 30m 
Let feet be tom upon the rocks 
Nay when I go towards my love 
I'll put on no such thing as shoe 
They’U put on shoes who count their feet 
As they would fnends For her love’s sake 
Sasui put her shoes away 


XXX 

By dymg hve that thou mayst feel 
The beauty of Beloved Thou 
Wdt surely do the nghteous thmg 
If thou wilt follow this advice 
Die, that thou prosper Sit not down, 

0 woman, hve and after death 
Thou wdt unto thy Punhun come 
They who so died before their death 
By death are not m death subdued 
Assuredly they hve who hved 
Before their hfe of hvmg was 
Who hved before their hvmg was 
From age to age wdl hve for aye 
They wdl not die again who died 
Before the dymg came to them 
Thou didst not know thy death was there. 
In quiet questmg for thy love 
Thou didst not hear, O woman, this 
' Die why dost thou behead thyself ^ ' 
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baytd 

Use feet and hands and knees, go on 

Go fonvard earnestly that thou 

Bnng to its cro«7i Lord Ari's love 

As long as hfe Ijists, let none else 

The equal of thy Punhun be 

Use feet and hands and knees, trudge on 

With all the strength thine head command 

Fond girl to give up news of him 

Thou lovest • For the spark of love, 

O Sasui, IS thy passport’s aid 
Let there be Hots m thousands, yet 
Make none of them thy Punhun's peer 
The WTetched gnl laid on herself 
The task of searchmg for her love 
Her body which wuth anguish sore 
Was tortured, suffered pains of fire 
Her fate, foredoomed ere that, w'as wnt 
So later came the trudgmgs-on 
Great was the distance could a shnek 
Be heard across it ^ 

Sasui 


If I cry 

The folk wiU sa}'’ that I am mad 
WeU, let them say it , if they hear, 
They only hear the cry I raise 
Yes, let them come and give reproach 
■What wdl reproaches do to me ^ 

If I speed onwards I shall be 
In pieces broken when I fare 
Upon the tracks my love has made 


„ . XXXII 

bastu 

Restram m3 self howe'er I tr3, 

I cannot sta} unless I see 
Beloved's face Unbounded gnef 
Without mv love assadeth me 
Avaimt, tomorrow I’ll not bide 
By promise that tomorrow tells 
I caimot wait tomorrow's day 
Or meet me, love, or kill me, else 
Bnng union to a wretched girl. 
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Or kill her only show her eyes 
The Friend she loves 
Sayid 

Sad soul, dismiss 
Thy sorrow from thy memones 
Away with thy luxunous couch, 

O Sasui girl Out o’er the groimd 
Seek, to the findmg, Ari’s feet 
Lo I curses faU on hdls around. 

The curses of the hapless one 
When she is dead, the deserts through. 
The deer with constant waihng say 
' She who IS dead hath kdled us too ' 
Afflicted one, thy famme stays 
Though there may faU the showermg ram 
The Lord hath plenty m his hands 
In raismg hands to Him there's gam 

„ . XXXIII 

Sasiii 

I did not meet my love although 
An hundred suns to settmg sped 

0 let me yield my hfe when I 

Have seen hun, hence my journey made 

1 have not met my love but thou 
Art sinkmg to thy rest, O Sun 
The messages I give thee, take 
And teU to my beloved one 

To Kech go, say ' The sad one died 
Upon the path ’ ’Twas not for me 
To meet my love death supervened 
I’U die, be notlimg utterly 
In separation from my love 
Sayid 

She wUl become the vultures’ food. 
Upon the trees, for all her speed 
For her love’s sake Sasui stood 
Her life upon the gaUows tree 
There void beasts are her flesh is here 
She kept back nought, the ivretched one 
Withm the wastes a cry comes sheer , 
And mournful sound of wailmg crane 
A shnek withm the eddy nngs 
It IS the cry of lover’s pain 
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XXXI^^ 

Sayid 

With set of sun the lateness came 
On mountam fell her gaze 
With sorrows she was furnished , 

On Wankar’s block she laid her head. 
Victim of evil da3'3 


Sasui 

Sink not, O sim, nor make it late 
For those o’ercome with woe 

Hill, tf I see Baluchi tracks. 

No matter if life go 

Out and away Baliich hath sped 
B}’' me can aught be done 

Now ^ I shall haste across the waste 
As soon as sets the sun 

Across the stones how many steps 
Must I take roaming on ? 

Ctrl friends, it was with gnefs alone 
Relationship I won 

Let none come with me , onl}* waste, 
Thej’’ say, hes on and on 

No water there, the distance great 
Before me, desert, sand 

Cursmg Punhiin’s name let none 
Of thirst die m that land. 


XXX\^ 

Sasui 

0 mother, love’s consunung fire assails me from mj' love 
In part ’tis love’s mtemal flame, part heat of day above 

1 go and gomg hesitate amidst the double bummg-fire 

High o’er mj”^ head for the Baluch the flames of conflagration nse. 
And 3 'et thou tauntest me because the truth is hidden from thine 
6503 

Return, mj' mother, that I maj- tell thee the language of mj w oe. 
Mj’^ love forgotten, verfl^'- for me the parchmg wmds maj' blow , 
And I maj' perish m the waste as doth the desert lark expue 
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0 .0. the -t remove the spn«.g »h e 

ThaS of hgis for whore I span went honre to Kech nor 
cJlTle hall of cotton now 4 mother, thou for me os 

^.hXwn the wheel and cast the cotton-ends upon the water s 

, j ^vent home to Kech, which is 
That man of hills for whom I spun 

his place t rrinther thou dost care or 

Card not the ball of cotton now if, mother, 

s ret cotton spun and pay for it e 

Love struck me down Get cotro f 

TheSfcotton, spmnmg seat, O gnls, hamsh anywhere 

The man I loved, who is my hfe, has gone and hr g 

sorrow’s pam . ’ Though the strands 

In spinnmg-place they say o 

I pull and str^. ,, ^tam mth tears hath 

No thread emergeth But tn 
been my lot. 

With tears of blood 

The Brahman gul pulled forth the threa 

Somi^irive she must have had to hipd her to B.hchi 

AS mthtlo.drippmg fullness srvelled. She pulled and gath^ed 

loumey s thread ^ camehnen for her 

Poor one, whate’er her thinking was, 

wed n j^Q]- iiad the day become 

She salhed forth and paid no scot, 

hot 

. K the ties that bound her to the 
Ere that could be, she burs - n m 

spuming guls ^^^e except for fire 

Bum while thou hvest, there F 

thee sivuls time to stay an rea 

In cold, m heat go on, go on ttem is 

cAve on the camel while tis ugn , 

^Sl dSness fall and Uiou no sight 

The tracks of them thou lovest best 
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XXXVI 

While I \\ ent \\ andenng on this tliought of the Baluchis canie to me 

Bhambhor I’ll leaie^ 3 Iy mind knows no enjoiment here Ii 
onl\ Hot 

Had heard the cnes I raised outside Bhambhor, not then niaj hap 
indeed 

Would he have shpped away from me. Flee Bhambhor, sisters, 
and 30U will 

Be sa\ ed Ere this, m3* sisters, I ha\ e suhered sorrow m this place. 

In this Bhambhor it is, 0 friends, a wounded hie I spend To them 

Who went upon their joume3‘ memoir chugs And how can I 
forget 

Them who set oh awa3* Irom me ’ H3 bodice on m3* shoulder’s 
tom 

M3' head 13 bare VTiat is m3* busmess, sisters, m this Bhambhor 
town ^ 

All Bhambhor w'as mistaken Xo one went from it to loUow Hot 

The town had not the sense to know the matchless lord’s, nune All’s 
worth 

For them who saw ivith mward heart the bndegroom donned the 
mamage-crovm 

’Twas the3* who saw with mward heart who after him went on their 
way 

They too were toihng after hmi who Punhun did not take witn 
them 


XXX\H 

li 

Had I been the Baluchis’ slave, thei* had not lett me the prei* 
Ol sorrow a sorrowiul one, of that there is not a doubt 

0 sisters, had I bur been bone oi Arichas’ bone. 

The men of the hills would have called me at loadmg of caratan 
Had I had true marriage bond, reproaches I could have poured 
On the heads 01 m}* husband’s km But out of m3* humble state 

1 uttered never a word Mother, m3* caste is a slur 
In the mmds of the men of Kech 

Sjj id 

If she keep not her e\ es awake 
M ith the cara\'ans, w hat then ’ Is it alter that she should w eep ’ 
This wa3* ot thme was a pmtul wa3' , when the tra\ellers went 
Thou didst sleep 
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Sastn 

I call to my fnends But they do not answer my cnes 
Ah luckless me I at my place the tongues of the camels were dumb 
So great misfortunes occurred to me m this evd Bhambhor 

XXXVIII 

0 mother, by travellers’ fault I suffered such pang of love 
AH unexpectedly came my knowledge of them to me 
Mother, don’t hold me back My fnends have wounded my heart 
How with the alien folk wast thou tangled, kirtle and hem ^ 

Thy sense went cd^ awry when thou made’st of the man of the hdls 
Thy spouse, 0 Sasui Play didst thou think the Baluchi’s love. 
Vagabond Brahman girl ? By love I am looted and robbed 
Distance hath fallen between me and the umon of love 
My fnends when they met me healed the wounds that wounded 

my soul 

\ 


XXXIX 

Sasili 

Mother, my hopes have found theu crown 
The Baluch are come to Bhambhor town 
Some one from Punhun I saw mme eyes 
Grew cool to theu venest uttermost ends, 

As the nad to finger tip extends 
My gnefs I forgot to see joys’ tree 
In a branchmg fuUness nse 

Saytd 

A chdd of woe, she was shown by woe 
Love’s pitiful path and how to go 
For umon with Hot For such joumeymg 
Sorrows pomted the way For some folk see 
That m sorrows there can an immense thmg be 
Tie up thy cash m thy garment With gnef 
Do thy bargam and trafBckmg 

Sasui 

Gnef, shake me not for my strength is frad 
As salt in water, my hfe doth fad 
Sorrows’ flood abateth nought, never at aU 
Today flow the Persian wheels full course 
With more than yesterday's water-force 
Sorrows know no rule With a shattenng power 
Theu sudden terrors fall 
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Deeper than depth are inj’’ love-sprung voes 
Fnends who honoured me stand and oppose 
Fme scope had my sorrows Of thexr own move 
They came and settled To whom impart 
The mmost promptmgs of my heart ^ 

Lo ' Lo ' In my mind I am pierced through 
With the pomted arrow of love 

ifother, restram me not for the dart 
The Baluch cast forth hath smitten my heart 
Weepmg, the Kechward land I'll stam 
Whth blood For me wiU the crow ever smg. 

Mother, glad notes of welcoming ^ 

Those women have venly gone from the land 
MTio were o'erbome with pam 

MTiom now shall I ask of Beloved’s soj oum ? 

Whde afflicted ones meet not, 'tis futde to mourn 
Some wnng their hands aimlessly true mourners w^ail 
How shall I share out, fnends, the woe 
That can be shared '> Do others know ? 

They have their loved ones m front of them. 

And gnef cannot assail 


Sayid 

Gird up thy loins, O suffering one. 

This time, all tunes For Kech is far 
Let death not find thee joumeygone 
And held where mountam-passes are 


XL 

Who after then Beloved ask, will always then Beloved see 
And they who search are who behold the courtyard of Beloved s 
home 

Enquue, go on else hadst thou not for thy Beloved querj’’ made 
The guls w'ho search are from then Fnend assuredly not far aw'ay 
May I m searchmg find thee not nor may thy body meet with 
mine. 

That go there not from me the urge that moveth every single hau 
MTioso like me ■with the Baluch made kmdred bond, hath set her 
flesh 
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On beds of spikes and from her eyes the tears that are of blood spurt 
forth 

Whoso like me tells the Baluch the secret promptmgs of her heart 
WiU never cease to lave her cheeks with falhng, ever fallmg, tears 


XLI 

The spmmng-seat they passed and went What is an humble one 
to do ? 

Now this must be her task, with fire to set this Bhambhor town 
ahght 

The spmmng-seat they passed and went Speed o'er the tracks the 
camels sped 

Rest not m Bhambhor, lady, thou wdt thus thyself then catch 
him up 

In sand dehght hves Fare thou forth that thou mayst be with 
Hot, thy love 

Of knowledge and of full mtent desertmg me they went away 

0 sister, how can I give up that Anyani man I love ? 

1 filled the jars with water gam was none therefrom to men of 

Kech 


XLII 

Sayid 

What wilt thou do by weepmg ? Comes now any Friend back 
here to thee ? 

Sasiii 

How great the cruel deeds, O girls, that kmdred folk have 
wreaked on me 

I do adjure you thus let none towards me act ivith treachery 
If wretched girl is killed, then fear from her will vamsh utterly 

0 fnends from Kech, ivith you-sprung woes how comes it still 

that life I see ? 

1 do not hve I am not dead but. Love, yield hie remembermg 

thee 

Or soon or late I'll die but grant upon the ivay that my death be 
O girls, I hope that there may fall on my Beloved blood of me 
Sayid 

Yieldmg her life to camelmen, to Punhun's hinds called Sasul, 
Lest any man m Kech should treat her Bhambhor town ungrate- 
fuUy 
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Cease not calling Utter cnes on cnes 
Lest memory of thee fade 
Amongst the camelcade 

Thou sittest idhng i Dost thou ask thus wise , 

‘ What of the travellers ? whither journey made ? ' 

Oh ! By what way aright wdt thou with Hot unite ? 

Thou sittest i dling ? Such is not love's way 
Break aU the bonds that tied 
Thee fast to Bhambhor side 
The neighbours know not sad night turned to day 
By thought of the Baluchis’ tried 
The Brahman girl a wound of gnevous sorrow found 

Here Sasui was there sorrows were The two 
Went ofi together moummg 
‘ O men of Kech, returmng 
Come somehow to this wretch whom woes subdue 
I am your slave without the food of eammg 
To me sad stncken, come, hiUsman, brmg comfort home ' 


XLIV 

Sayid 

The eaters of the wild grass seed 
Said to her ‘ Kech is far away ’ 

The more she thought of it, the more 
Her hastenmg pace she humed on 

Sastii 

Thou didst not treat the men of Kech 
As it was meet to treat them Short 
Thy paces were no lengthenmg 
Of strides thou madest after them 

Saytd 

Some ram it ramed of Ari's love 
That fell on her Nor would that love 
Pass dumbly from her countenance 
The lord of Kech pallbearer is 

Of Sasui’s head To see her love 
She fell o’ercome wth wearmess 
Across the passes, saith Latif, 

Her Ariy^ carried her 
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By feet of humble one to he, 

Such was the luck that Punhun won 
Sasiii ' 

No kmdred bond, nor any tie 
Bmds me to the Baluch In caste 

I am not suited, base and mean 
Let news of this not come to Kech, 

Lest pubhcly be Punhun shamed 
Their busmess done the Kechis went. 

Deserting me Thou, God, art there 
I had. ill-treatment from my friends 

XLV 

If ye with your eyes had seen the Baluch 
As I did behold my fnend. 

Ye would have said to me ' Search ’ and gone 
Yourselves amongst the hdls 
If women had met, as I have met, 

Punhun, the Fnend Beloved, 

They had put their mouths to their arms and cried 
Of a sooth m the desert waste 
Cease not from waihng ‘ Ah woe 1 Ah woe ! ' 

Lest thou lose the memory of woe 
No open-shed tears of water weep 
On the path weep tears of blood 
Patience, a imghty virtue thou art 
Cause me to ]om my Fnend 
The more that the world restrameth, the more 
Is there lesson of meanmg to me 
The rout of mankmd m pleasure is sunk 
And talketh with gay unconcern 
Cross o'er the people while they are asleep 
Press, press on behmd thy love 
Search for thme Anyani and go 

The bounds of Bhambhor outside 
I am lost on my wandenng path but the rest 
Are safe m the company 
Like me, she will meet with a tragedy 
Who mentions the name of lo\e 
No women are there to weep, nor folk 
To chant responses of woe 
The sorrows I have are my sorrows alone 
They are bnnging me to my death 
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XLVI 

Sasui 

Love’s pams, mid wastes where friends abode, 

To me the Perfect Hillsman showed 

Baluch are many, others but 

Ariyani is my sheltering hut 

Withm my mmd I chose my love 

With all the means that senses move 

Of girl who IS to Wmdar sold 

Shall her returning scarce be told 

The girl who Bndegroom seeking is. 

Folk call her lost m lunacies 
They who ungirt to meetmg-place 
Without their love went, found the trace 
Of him and saw hun with their eyes 
Before my gaze did camels nse 

0 ! that there be Baluchis too , 

Let cataract else mme eyes subdue 

They saw their love ? Then may they not 
Return Returmng is a blot 
The helpless creatures’ pnde is meet 
To die by tracks of loved one’s feet 
Withm the passes to be tossed 
Were better Bhambhor’s joys be lost I 
The cowries which you offered me 
Have, mother, useless proved to be 
To the Baluch mme heart afire 
Hath bound with bonds my hot desire 
She hath towards Baluchi tribe 
Such hot desire that should they jibe 
And say ‘ Avaunt and pensh she 
Doth answer people, ‘ wdhngly ' 

A welcome thing it was for me 
That my relationship should be 
With the Baluch, whom I pursued 
And Kech’s land thus, seelang, viewed 
Will any woman, sister, come ? 

1 count the hdls my kindred-home 
The henna of Mallr shall I 

Unto this body, mme, apply 
I’ll go to Wmdar there shall be 
Lord Ari’s shelter found for me 
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Once such was I, at my command 
My clothes were washed by Punhhn’s hand 
Now am I such that camel men 
Take me not with them Sorrow's pam 
Hath fostered me and futile thought 
To me hfe’s nounshment hath brought 
Sayid 

Her lot was not, the Sa 5 nd says. 

In happy ]oys to pass her days 
SasHt 

I was, (perhaps 'twas fated so) 

A jomt upon the stem of woe 
All have their sorrows, hand, full hand 
But sorrows stay with me and stand 
I carry loads of sorrow on 
Joys have deserted me and gone 
The hillsman makes me cross the plams 
With toilsome journey’s racking pams 
He makes me other countnes see 
Which ne'er before were seen by me 
My dress on shoulder’s tom, and bare 
Mine head 0 sister, what is there 
In this Bhambhor for me to do ^ 

O Mother, out of Bhambhor go 
And speed me kindly on my way 
No pleasure is there hke to stay 
MTien we twam meet next, I with thee 
Sayid 

O bumt-up soul, m death’s own fee 
Thou didst ivith Punhun love contract 
Thme happy hfe, of ]oy compact. 

Thou castest knowmg on the flame 
The men who with Beloved came 
Have done thee, Sasui, great harm 
Oh ! shake thy heart not ivith alarm 
iMidst happmess thy joy Mill fall 
Thme hfllsman, as for battle's call. 

Hath ranged himself and joyous come 
Without her lord Bhambhor’s no home 
For her, forgotten by the road 
When cameldrivers laid the load 
Upon tlie camels Lord Most High, 

Rem m towards her Come Thou nigh 



II SuhinT and Mehar 
The Siory 

Suhmi was the daughter of a well-to-do potter who hved 
by the bank of the river Izzat Beg, the son of a nch Moghul 
merchant, chanced to come that way and was struck by the beauty 
of Suhmi He fell m love with her at sight Every day he came 
to purchase pots just for the hope of meetmg Suhmi who returned his 
love Spendmg aU his money bujong pots, Izzat Beg became 
penniless and asked to be employed by Suhmi’s father He was 
engaged as a cattleman to look after the potter's buffaloes He 
then changed his name from Izzat Beg to Mehar, or The Herdsman 
The love of Suhmi and Mehar contmued to grow But this did not 
please Suhmi’s parents, who forbade further meetmgs of the lovers 
To chnch matters they married Suhmi to another potter’s son named 
Dam They drove Mehar away Mehar however contmued to 
herd bufialoes and used to graze them on the other side of the 
nver Every mght Suhmi crossed the nver on a baked earthenware 
pot Her parents remonstrated with her and m order to dissuade 
her from further meetmgs with Mehar they took away the baked pot 
and substituted for it an unbaked one They thought by this 
device that she would never dare to trust herself to the water on so 
fragile a vessel But when mght came Suhmi launched herself upon 
the nver on the pot and was drowned when the water caused it to 
dismtegrate The poems of ‘ Suhmi and Mehar ’ descnbe the 
passionate longmg ot Suhmi to seek her lover across the water, and 
her death m the rushmg current Mehar who had heard her screams 
when the pot collapsed, rushed mto the nver to rescue her, but was 
drowned hke the gul he loved Mehar is called fondly " Sahu 
(The Helper) by Suhmi 

I 

Upon the nver’^ border women stand and cry, 

‘ Oh, Sahu, SMiir ’ While the thoughts of some of them 
Are on a pnvate gnef concentred, others say 
‘ We take no reck of hfe ' and plunge withm the flood 
Sahu mdeed is theus who nsked and entered m 

E’en such an one is Suhmi who did put her hand 

Upon the pot of clay and let the water flow 

All o’er her arms, and luckless midst the stream did cry 

Aloud to Sahu ‘ Love my love, return to me 

For I am envy’s target for the envious ones ’ 
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The water-herons rested on the trees the tune 
For Mushm’s middle prayer had passed Thereafter she 
Did take the pot and enter on the flood whenas 
She heard the cry that calls to evening prayer, and scanned 
To find the place where Sahir well-belov’d might bide 

Thus Suhini spake ‘ By earthen jar did I behold 
My herdsman’s visage How shall I destroy the jar 
On which my life doth hang ^ If it be broken, then. 
Of sooth, 'tis vamshed Stfll, m hope not faithless be ’ 

' Of Allah's mercy do thou not despair ’, thus runs 
The saymg Make of it thy raft on which to float 
Then, with the joy that fills the hearts of those who love 
The Lord, thou mayst behold the herdsman’s countenance 


When jar was broken and when life was sped and means 
Of hfe’s safe-conduct vanished, Suhmi’s ears did rmg 
With cnes of the loved herdsman of the buffaloes 
‘ Come not across of thy self-fenymg forget 
The ways of safety, Suhmi Love himself will take 
Thee o’er the rough and tumble of the troubled waves 
They quickly cross deep waters who have love to do 
The pilotmg Come not across self-ferrying 
Set forth without conveyance , dash the unbaked jar 
To earth m fragments Take love’s yeammg on the deep 
The herdsman seeks for news of them who seek for hun 
For them a raft’s a burden who have boundless love 


II 

The terror and the tumult rage ivithin the flood 
Where powerful crocodiles do congregate themselves 
By thousands numbered, dreadful, and beyond all tale 
My body, Sahir, is too frail to counter them 
Without thou help me Come to me withm the stream, 
O thou, who art for me the lord most merciful 

The terror and the tumult rage withm the flood 
Where eddies gurgle This too feeble heart of mme 
Is weak to face the threatenmg wavelash Sahir, hear, 
O master mme, the plamt of her who begs of thee 
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The terror and the tumult rage \vithm the flood 
Wfliere dm resoundeth May the herdsman hear my ones 
If Sahir hear, I shall not die from buffetmg of waves 

The terror and the tumult rage withm the flood 
WTiere monsters shelter and where brutes of prey do cry 
And turn them hither thither Ships m the abyss 
Have been engulfed whole till not a trace of \vreck 
Nor any timber showeth the catastrophe 
The whuhng waters hold some power of dread for ships 
Depart thence and return not Sahir, take thou them 
Who have no skill of swimming, to that farther shore 


III 

Sayid 

The slopmg bank, whence Suhmi sought the water's way. 
Gave not good entrance , yet proved good to her who went 
In safety where the whirlpools harmed her not at all, 
Mfliile love of her beloved shone withm her eyes 
Of nght her nghts she won who went m search of them 

She sought, e'en beauty’s self, her nghts tfll fate’s sad end 
She had no help of sailor nor of boat , no rope 
She tied, but crossed the current on an earthen jar 
Whereon she sate with water reachmg to the calf fuU high 

Learn well the lesson, Suhinl, of the hidden Law, 

How by the mystic way the Truth of Justice speeds 
True knowledge is m sooth the joy to them who love 

Her eager spmt daily Dam would seek to quell 
With constant chidmg Yet amidst the torrent’s flow 
She turned not shorewards, keepmg true her promise made 

No flood of waters might hold Suhini back For her 
An ocean’s crossmg was no weightier than a step that’s ta’en 
Well may that mother snule who bore to life a girl 
So sadly fated, saymg ‘ Suhini, if thou seest 
Love’s longmg, surely thou wilt brmg that love to thee ’ 
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Sulnni 

O log that floatest, be my fnend, and I’ll unfold 
My umxost thoughts, e’en how without there water be 
The rainy Sanwan like dry wmter I would count , 

And hold Beloved's nver but as meadow-land 
For it IS nght that they should cross the water flood. 

If those they love are standmg on the farther shore 
0 channel, would thou flowed not, with the land between 
The runnels dried to firmness In thy bed I'd see 
The saltwort flounsh and the lut and liar grow 
Yea ! In the bed of thee who all thy hfe hast droNvned 
The women who have hoped to reach thy farther bank 


IV 

0 sisters I how the tmkhng bell 
Has set my limbs to sprightly dance 
To stranger-folk how may I tell 

The love that doth my heart entrance ^ 

With arrow that hath pierced my heart 
My herdsman lover sends me ]oy 
The bells that make my senses start 
In gladness do my soul employ 

At midnight's hour I did uprise 
That I might my beloved see 

1 slept, but shook sleep from mme eyes 
When the bell tinklmgs came to me 

My quickened pulses hveher beat 
As on his memory mmd did rest 
‘ How wiU he treat me when we meet ^ ’ 
So sought the heart withm my breast 

ily thoughts are always wth my love 
While life stiU holds me and may they 
Whose molten hearts m mme do mo\ e 
Be sundered from me ne’er away 
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I slept and heard the sounds of bells 
That tinkled on the farther strand 
They moved my heart Delight now dwells 
Within me for this gladsome land 

By Allah’s favour came to me 
Beloved’s fragrance in this place 
Lo ! I ^vlll go that I may see 
The much loved herdsman face to face 

I slept and heard the sound of bells 
Vibratmg on the farther shore 
My heart the herdsman’s message teUs 
And sets my nerves a-tmgle more 

Oh I It is right that I should go 
Where my beloved rests his head 
That herdsman die ? Ah, no I Ah, no I 
Nor empty be his cattle stead 

Young buffaloes he guardeth, oh I 
May harm reach not one hair of his 
He IS mme ornament, although 
Men may revile with caluinmes 


V 

Saytd 

All, all IS water and the distant bank afar 
With love’s deep thrill did Suhini risk her life 
To enter m Her heart had cognizance of sm 
To set her trembhng there amidst the watery waste 
If mercy meet thee, eddies matter not at aU 
Have others entered and have won their way across ? 

So wilt thou hkewise Leap within the ragmg flood , 
Prepare thy goatskm that the herdsman thou mayst meet 
Where will and heart surge, currents run m strict accord 
And pour by swiftly m a roaring rushmg stream 
' O mayst thou compass midst the waves that herdsman’s tryst ’ 
Thus hath Latif the Poet spoken in his verse 
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Siihinl 

‘ I try to check the noble urgings of my love 
But stay they ^v^ll not Sacnficmg then my life 
I’ll enter and I’ll make the passage of the flood 
Whose thoughts are on the herdsman they are right to go ’ 
Sayid 

Could fame of Suhini e’er been heard, if m the stream 
She had not entered ^ Here perchance but short her span 
Of days had been The herdsmain milked the buffalo 
And with the sip of mhk he gave her made her fey 
Love, thus the Sayid says, undid her utterly 
Death was her mankmd’s fate But she who drowned m death 
Did by her dro^vmng \vm a twofold recompense 
Siihinl 

'There looms the whirlpool Here stand I The wrath of Dam, 
My husband, can I suffer ? \Vho would place her foot 
Upon the waters did not Heaven decree the act ^ 

At time of early mormng dawn my weird I dree 
Sahir bound the knot that bmds ray life to me 
May not that knot of Sahir’s that is life be loosed 
0 God who Hearest, make me Sahir meet, that then 
The knot of hfe may m fulfilment loosened be ' 


VI 

Time was when God, the One and the Eternal, spake 
Unto the souls and thundered ' Am I not your Lord ^ 
Then, even then, to Suhini had there come a love 
And longmg for the neatherd 'Twas of God s own will 
That might of waters broke her earthen pot m twam 
Vhat fate God’s will had fashioned for her there mdeed 
She brought to due fulfilment m this world below 


VII 

Suhini 

' My body bums With roastmg fire 
I am consumed but make my quest 
Parched am I wuth Beloved's thirst. 

Yet dnnkmg find m dnnk no rest 
Nay, did I dram the ocean unde 
’Twould grant in not one sip a zest ' 
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Sayid 

The night is black the pot unbaked 
Month's days in final dark are shed 
, N o beam of moon , the waters roar 

For Sahir's sake has Suhini sped 
At midnight there Through God alone 
Could thus the stream be entered 

Suhini 

‘ The mght is black , the jar unbaked, 

And (horror >) comes the falling ram 
Here trackless water hons there 
Are prowling, to safe hfe a bane 
Oh be my love not shattered when 
I enter countmg hfe as vain ’ 


VIII 

Suhtni 

Folk stand upon the distant bank and hail me, ' Come I ' 
But two-fold peril holds mine humble heart m check. 
The swift deep current and the jar unfired m kiln 
With whom the truth is, they, I know, will never drown 
For see the women who thus cross from shore to shore 
Sayid 

With help of Allah then make thou of faith thy raft 
These women ne’er wfil perish who take Sahir's word 
Wise men do clutch at bushes when they’re hke to drown 
See (saith Latif) the virtue that resides m reeds 
Perchance they bring thee safely to the bank perchance 
They break and take thee with them down amidst the flood 


IX 

My Jieart of its hopes is shorn , 
No strength withm me lies 
Come back to me now, my love, 

0 Sahu, lordly and ivise 

Return to me, love most kmd, 

1 am foohsh, ignorant, vam 

Of the peril that was with the jar 
Not an inkling stirred my bram 
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From the doom of the ilerciful One 
^lay man hope to free his head ^ 

Ensnared by my fate and love 
I am caught in the tods and led 

The women have mocked me all , 

‘ ’W'here ivdt thou, pray, ahght ’ ’ 

Ocean, roanng m madness hear 
The storymg of my phght 

Because of the taunts I swim, 

I swim m the surge and cry 
‘ Love holdeth thee ’, (saith the Sayid) 

Of a sooth m love let me die 

From the water’s midst can I turn ^ 

O’er there is my lord, my love 
I die if I swun If I turn 
Too strong iviU the current prove 

Of Beloved within my heart 
Full nches of thought appear. 

The women around me I see 
And I see my sm and I fear. 

From the water’s rmdst can I turn 
With mj^ lord on that farther brink ^ 
Beloved, I love thee so well. 

As I swim, that the deeper I sink 

Outside art thou of min e eyes. 

Yet dn eUest within my soul. 

YTiile I yearned for thee, love, my love. 
The tide of the \ears did roll 

Beloved, m}' love for thee, 

Chafeth and cutteth my heart 
Strong bonds that thy love hath bound 
I cannot sunder apart. 

Beloved, I yearn for thee 
From that lo\e doth my v\eakness cower 
From tne kiln of my worthless skm 
Lo\ e mounteth m blazmg pou er 
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The friends who have pierced me through 
Needed not the gimlet's bite 
From yeamers the yearmng take, 0 love, 
And the severed souls unite 

For such IS that strength of thme 
Who art both true and lord 
To her who maketh the body’s quest 
Do thou thy mercy afford 

Of the trystmg when will the crow. 
Mother, glad notes give forth ? 

Tune IS old smce I saw my friends 
How shall I judge them worth ^ 

I yearned Set a thousand suns 
Bereft the years did I spend 
(Though I cannot suffer a moment's loss) 
Of folk that I count as friend 

I think not of home nor spouse 
Nought else my senses thrihs 
But the herdsman alone for me 
The hvmg moment fills 

I deck my beauty betimes 
Hopmg Beloved to see 
He dweUeth across the stream 
May he somehow appear to me I 


X 

Saytd 

Away from Sahir Suhini is a thmg unclean 
But by the side of hun who drives the horned kme 
To punty she nseth She doth droop and fade 
From Sahir severed Fever hath set m upon 
Her girhsh beauty Pity for her wretched state ! 

She, maimed and unlovely m her illness now, 

Passeth time sighmg, by affliction held away 

From Sahu By the neatherd health abides Near Dam, 

Her husband, she doth nought but illness know 
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A sight of Sahir’s physic for the beauteous girl 
His face if she but see, she surely will get well 
The current, Suhml, hath a wicked power today 
0 enter not What business in the black of night 
Hast thou within the eddies ? 

Suhini 

May not Dam awake 

And make his mquisition of the neighbouring folk ' 

No matter , let turn ask them ‘ What is Dam to do ^ ’ 
(Thus Suhini speaketh ) They who are m need have work 
Withm the eddies For my herdsman’s sake I give 
These bones, this skm of nune, m willing sacrifice 
Saytd 

While she did five she would not weaned take her rest , 
But entered earth’s bosom longmg for her friends 
She sat not silent while fife pulsed her limbs, but dead 
She drifted on the waves towards the herdsman, dead 

Suhini 

' The black of night is better Banish moonhght’s moon ' 
(Thus cned she) ‘ May I never face of other see 
Beside the neatherd’s face ’ 

Sayid 

It was the ocean deep. 

No shallow creeklet drowned her, nor the swampy marsh 
Love for the neatherd filled her eyes m death mdeed 
O hsten to the message that m death she gave 
‘ I gamed no profit from the house of my sire’s sire. 

Nor from the house of mother’s sire But from my friends 
Great were the fondnesses that showered thence on me ' 



Ill Momul and Rang 
The Story 

Momul was the eldest daughter of a nch merchant hvmg m a 
palace near the lake of Kak Her fame and wealth had won her 
many suitors But most of these came to untimely ends Un- 
deterred by this, Rano, a Sodha Rajput who lived at Ludho fifty 
miles from the lake of Kak, made up his mmd to wm Momul 
He was the vazir of Umar Sumro, the ruler of Umarkot Momul 
and Rano found themselves m love with each other and were 
mamed Rano, however, had already a wife of his own and to 
keep the matter secret from his family he said nothmg about his 
marriage to Momul But every mght he made the fifty mile 
journey from Ludho to near Kak to be with Momul, usmg for his 
joume3rmg a very speedy camel which covered the distance easily 
One mght, however, he failed to arrive at Momul's palace at the 
, regular tune Momul was very disconsolate and imagined that 
Rano was provmg unfaithful to her To play a tnck on her lover 
she dressed up one of her sisters m clothes hke Rano’s and made her 
sleep with her on the same couch Rano amved later that mght 
and seemg the two figures on the couch together unagmed that 
Momul had another lover Ran5 m utter disgust went away at 
once leavmg his stick by the side of the couch so that Momul would 
recognize it In the mommg Momul saw the stick and realized the 
truth She knew that her stratagem had recoded on herself and 
that she had lost Rano by her own foolishness She besought him 
to hsten to her explanation but Rano refused to hear her The 
poems of ‘ Momul and Rano ' describe her disillusionment, and her 
fadure to obtam reconcdiation with her lover In the poem Rano is 
called a hlmdhro as well as a Sodha The Mmdhros are a Smdhi 
tribe hvmg m Lower Smd Rano is called Dhoho (darhng) by 
Momid m Shah Abdul Latif’s verses and fives m Dhat, which 
appears to be another name for Ludho 

I 

Lo ' dawn has burnt the lamp of night 
And set day’s first streaks m the sky 
Come back, O Mmdhro prmce, I pray 
For Allah’s sake, come back I die 
In search of you I sent the crows 
Of Kak upon their way to fly 


^oz 
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I stood the constellations rose. 

And all the constellations set 
The camel and the Mmdhro pnnce 
Did all mght long my memory fret 
Adown my cheeks the tears I shed 
Till branch m branch of sunhght met 

There waned the Pleiades and waxed 
The three stars m Orion’s belt 
The pnnce at night-time did not come 
Tune pcLSsed away for mght to melt 
In fiery pit without my love 
In Dhat stayed Dhoho Gnef Ffelt 

Don’t sulk Away with sulkmg Come, 
Make up our quarrel, nor go far 
The wound of separation smarts 
And brmgs some httle pang to mar 
May my love gmde me I’m come near 
You Fmd I gladness where you are 

Kak’s waters boil The trees are gone. 
The pamted halls with fire waste laid 
Without you, love, my heart has dread 
Forthwith make good your promise made 
If you came back, O Mmdhro love, 

A monstrous foUy you displayed 

Had you not been my husband. Spouse, 
Perhaps you’d roused me while I slept 
A httle, and by morning known 
The truth the sleepmg woman kept 


II 

I have no guardian, nor have I a spouse. 

No marriage bond, nor km m mamage hnked 
Without thee, loved one, dread hath come to me 
O travellers, blame the darhng man of Dhat 
Come to the courtyard of the longing girls 
Be reconciled, belo\ ed Thee awaj , 

One moment’s time I cannot tolerate 
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Join me, O life of life, O sight of love. 

That pain may vanish Would that he come back, 
]M3’- darhng Mmdliro pnnce, from Ludho town , 
I’d sacrifice mme house and everj’ihmg, 

Nay more, my life’s existence, just for him 
Unless my Rano m the kmgdom is, 

I want no wealth I beg the Sodha’s love 
From him If he but come withm mme house 
To be mj' guest, I’d take w'hate’er I know 
And cast it out upon the fire to bum 
I’d take my pnde and throw it m the oven 
I’d sacrifice m5fself, with parents too. 

And house and aU withm it for my love 
The folhes of mme action, love, I did 
Not realize foUies have come back 
To me, O Sodha pnnce, to shame my face 
Thy patience hath a lesson been to me. 

To Momul For thme action yesterday 
Hath blotted out my vam stupidities 
Ungirt I was and Dhoho covered me 
His httle gift of sfik he made as cloud 
Of Kak to hide my nakedness Now he 
Hath raised me up to be anomted bnde. 

And I am happy m my happmess 
Thy patience, Sodha pnnce, an honour is 
To modest girls The nose of my disgrace 
Without a word, without a knife he cut 
Thy patience, Sodha pnnce, a lesson is 
To everyone and now 'tis Momul’s turn 
How do I know the thmgs that came to pass ? 

O Sodha pnnce, the girls were shamed who saw 
Their former shamelessness Withm my fate 
Disgraces five Like blooms they blossomed and 
To bigness grew Their noses though I cut. 

Disgraced they go not \^Tiat am I to do, 

O sisters, with these noseless, hideous thmgs ^ 

III 

Beloved, go not off to Dhat 
To leave me now m helplessness 
I’m boimd bjf that once-w ord of thme 
I wept upon my swmgmg bed 
With memory m my heart for thee 
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Believe me, love, all places, things 

To me are like as poison made 

0 Rano, husband, know I not 

The reason why thme anger rose 

Upon the cots hath fallen dust 

The couches have become outworn 

The place is faded of Jabat 

The flowers are withered, thee, love, gone 

The pillows that were kept are gray 

With cream-hued dust To whom shall I 

Without thee, gentle coaxmgs urge ? 

Mmdhro, come back forgive my sms 
Thou bndegroom art of many girls 
But art to me the only spouse 
See, Rand's cord within my soul 
Is fastened As a boat is tied. 

The Sddha bound this life of mine 

To poison idleness is turned 

Awake I pour out floodmg tears 

Thy commg ever I await 

O Rano, thee may Allah bring 

Back to mme house My life’s with thee, 

O Sodha, else withm the land 
Would many other prmces be 


IV 

There came fresh message yester night 
From Rano Won is our behest 
The Giver gave it, says Latif 
Of comer’s caste why make mquest ^ 

Who came m coming welcomed were 
Your master kept you just for this, 

O camel, to be driven on. 

Be not, the Sayid says, remiss 
Descending Ludho's sandy hills 
You’ll Momul meet Come night, day pass 
Dear camel, with the Sodha’s help. 

You’ll feed on Kak’s nch verdant grass 
So take the road Don’t twist your neck 
At any time from side to side 
With turn of cheek, the Sayid says. 

You’ll feel a slap to cheek applied 
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Don’Ft\vist your neck from side to side 
But take the road Today, next day. 

Or soon or late, they’ll lead 3'ou out. 

Your coat with joumej 's dust o’erlaj' 

The earth that stretches at my feet 
Is that same earth where friends' feet stand 
The bra\ e are covered with the dust 
We stood and saw this mid the sand 
Man’s hfe has but two daj s to tell 
Rise, sa\^s Latif, search, use them welL 



IV Lilan and Chanesar 
The Story 

Kaunru was the daughter of a Hindu king and was very proud 
and domineermg Taunted by her fnends that she could not 
wm the heart of Chanesar Dasro, a man of great royalty and 
distinction, she determined to prove that the taunt was undeserved 
Gaming access to Chanesar’s palace she enhsted the help of his 
vazir who, however, pnvily informed Chanesar that Kaunru, 
merely to prove her power, ivished to make a conquest of him 
Chanesar, thus warned by the vazir, mdignantly repelled Kaunru's 
advances But the detemuned woman was not discouraged by the 
rebuff She disguised herself as a servant girl, got herself employed 
m Chanesar's palace and struck up acquamtance with Lilan, 
Chanesar's wife She then tempted Lilan by the offer of a magm- 
ficent diamond necklace worth mne lakhs of rupees This she 
promised to give Lilan if Lilan would contrive to let her pass one 
mght ivith Chanesar By a piece of cunmng Lilan that night got 
Chanesar driven to Kaunru’s house Bemg under the influence of 
hquor Chanesar succumbed to Kaunru’s charms Kaunru's mother, 
who had helped her daughter m her duphcity, told Chanesar next 
day that he would now have to treat Kaunru as his wife as Lilan 
had sold him to Kaunru for a diamond necklace Chanesar taxed 
Lilan with her dismgenuous conduct and learnt from her of the 
tnck she had played upon him In anger he dismissed her from his 
sight and spumed her as a false wife Despite her protestations 
Chanesar refused to hsten to her The poems of ‘ Lilan and 
Chan&Eir ’ are concerned wth the disillusionment of Lflan n hen 
she finds that her tnckery has recoiled on her own head and that 
she has lost her husband’s love through her onn folly 

I 

Lilan 

How comes it thus that thou dost spurn 
The thought, Chanesar, from thj' mmd 
Of them \\ hose ^'^tals thou hast pierced, 

O Dasro prmce ^ Speak comfort kmd 
Thou art mj lord and I hat e need 
Of thee O fnend, expose me not 
To people’s scorn husband, lot e, 

Dnt e me not off I humble am 
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Th}’ Io\ e. O lo\ e, with blows it gives 
Ham felled me to tbe ground. Thou art 
ily one spouse • thou hast many wi\ es 

0 lo% e, when thou hast made me speak 
Thou speak’st me in insulting strain 
W'h\’^ 13 tins so ? Beside th}^ feet 

1 sir, I fidget, stand again. 

Sj> i. 

0 fool, the trinket mcked th\‘ sense 
To set thee boastmg over there. 

Thy promise made, Chanesar’s love. 

Thy lord’s, thou didst asunder tear. 

The page once more is turned o’er. 
Disgrace’s brand on thee is pressed. 

The trinket’s traceiy indeed 
Thy foohsh mind hath qmte obsessed. 
LiJaii. 

The necklace IH make sure to wm, 

1 told myself, and it will be 
A keepsake for me all my hie. 

But Eaunm’s crart outwined me. 

5a, d 

O Lilan, stop thy tncks, good guL 
Wrap round th3 neck thy garment ‘ so 
Thyseh enhumble. Then thy spouse 
On thy complaints will not say, ‘ Go ' 

O LHan, u on th\‘ behest 
Thou gettcst nothing, still beseech 
Cease not irom hoping, tor thy fnend 
Hath plenteous mercy m ins reach. 

Weep, make complaint before thy lord 
And try to please him. Beg, request. 
Entreaty’s ulace is there for thee, 

T'L. 

Count no great virmes m my test 
It is as if I none such had. 

Show lavour, spouse. iS’ow comes m\' lor. 

Let not anodier girl ccquer 

With Lord Chanesar. When I tnougnt. 
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With heart full deeply later on, 

I knew the place for humble hves 
Is here His anger quickly turns 
The lucky mto luckless wives 


II 

Lilan 

With sms committed past all count, 

O Dasro, to thy door I'm come 
If thou to sulking art mchned. 

My place is not withm thy home 
0 Coverer, for the Lord, erase 
The evil domg of my days 
Perhaps these evil deeds of mme 
The guls of mme own age did see 
For aU my friends of equal age, 

Are makmg laughmg-sport of me 
On arm I did no armlet wear 
My neck of necklaces was bare 
Mme hau I did not comb nor put 
Upon mme eyes antimony. 

Nor deck myself For this alone 
Mme husband sought me venly 
The golden rmgs from mme ears hung 
The necklace round my neck was strung 
Mme arms a weight of armlets bore 
My hau was done up beautifully 
For this alone it was my lord 
Relmquished all his thought of me 

Sayid 

O’erwhelmed m a vam conceit 
The jewel she saw and was beguiled 
Folk come and go and comment make. 
That Lilan is a stupid child 
As grass that withers, she was scorched 
And parched by taunts when folk reviled 
The beauty of her childhood’s da> 

From her, the luckless one, resiled 
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III 

Sayid 

How smart you were mdeed, I'm thmkmg ! 

And to know so well a husband's wiles ! 

You thought ' Oh • I’ll make myself look mcer 
If I put the necklace round my neck ’ 

When a faithless ivife sets herself to deck, 

Let her use a hundred tncks and gudes 
She’ll not please her lord for all her pnnkmg 

It’s the \vise man’s job to read thoughts’ meanmg 
Dasro’s craft has her whims outread 
Lilan 

' I was clever enough amongst my people, 

And full of tncks m the nudst of my fnends 
But a need has come that compels and bends 
Me, so that I cannot hft my head 
It IS somethmg that goes beyond my weenmg 

When I chmb on the couch I shall do my charming 
God is such the handmaidens please ’ 

Sayid 

To Chanesar’s mmd there had come some inklmg 

Already before the jewel-affair 

Lilan, m all your acts take care , 

To your husband you’re always a quarrel and tease 
That bnngs reproaches with bicker and harimng 
Lilan 

How can I know what Chanesar is thinkmg ^ 

Sayid 

Don’t fidget, O Lilan, so much but rise 
And put your courtyard to nghts for your love 
Of sire, sire’s sue make a sacrifice. 

Yourself m the selfsame offermg Imkmg 


IV 

Lilan 

I was the semor of them aU 

And gul fnends m them throng would come 

And visit me within my house 
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But when I touched the ornament 
I lost the favour that I had 
I was cast out by my helov’d 
And branded with the failure’s brand 
I used to he on swmgmg cots 
And did not reahze my luck 
To sheer destruction was I brought 
By necklace’s catastrophe 
Sorrows met me face to face 
My husband took himself away 
Saynd 

A strmg of sorrows was the thmg 
That thou didst for a necklace take 
Chanesar looked the other way 
And made the servmg-girl his fnend 
Lilan 

0 that my lord with none would brmg 
The discord of dissension here I 


V 

Look on all the lucky wives 
All have necklets round their necks 
They preen themselves a hundred ways 
That love’s beloved they may see 
Beloved the protector is 
Of wives who show humihty 

Look on all the lucky ivives 
All have collars round their throats 
Beloved, whom they love, to see 
They strove with earnest effort's aim 
Beloved walks upon the path 
Of wives who show humility 

Look on all the lucky wives 
AH have jewels on their heads 
To hearts of all this thought has sped, 

‘ Love wU come inside my home ' 

Love came withm the homes of them 
WTio, seemg self, with sight blushed red 
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VI 

Sayid 

O Lilan, don't expose your faults 
By quarrelling with Chan^ar 
You’re always bickering with him. 

And, fool, yourself you've rmned 
Before that knowmg husband, don't 
Expose your faults, my beauty 
Fool m your foUy, there can be 
In wife no match for husband 
0 Lilan, don’t expose your faults 
By quarrels with lord Chanesar 

Lilan 

He is no woman’s husband, none. 

Not mme, nor your one either 
The darhngs that he hkes I’ve seen 
Lamentmg at his doorway 
If I am muddled m my sense, 

Look to yourself, my friend, too 
Your way’s to hide the many faults 
Of those who have astray gone 
Your ment, husband, love, is this 
You hide your wretches’ faihngs 

Saytd 

O Lilan, don’t expose your faults 
By quarrels with lord Chanesar 
You thought him yours You didn’t know 
The subtlety ^s mmd has 
The woman Kaunru had her way. 

Possessed your Dasro husband 

Lilan 

O friend, I cannot bear the taxmts 
You flung at me obhquely 
You've many wives, but as for me 
You are my only husband 
Come back Be kmd and show your grace 
To them who’re poor and wretched 
You’ve crowds and crowds of charmmg guls 
To fascmate you, husband 
Don’t leave me, Dasro, else I lose 
My way and wander helpless 
I’ve wrapped my garment roimd my neck 
My fate’s with you, Chanesar 



V Ik'lARui AND Umar 
Tlie Story 

Marui wais the daughter of a poor goatherd who hved m a 
brushwood village called Malir She was betrothed to a man 
of her own tribe of Marus, but a servant of her father’s had fallen 
in love with her and was overcome with jealousy when he learnt 
that she had been betrothed to another In a mad desire to 
revenge himself upon the Marus he went to Umar Sumro, the 
Chief of Umarkot, and pamted m glowmg terms the beauty of 
Marui He suggested to hun that Umar should carry her off by 
force for himself This outrage Umar committed He took her 
away with him clad as she was m her rough country blanket and 
shut her up m a two-storeyed bmldmg m Umarkot But she 
refused to let Umar come near her and said that if he did she would 
kill herself Eventually she was forced to promise that if her 
relatives did not rescue her withm twelve months she would consent 
to become Umar’s wife So she remamed for a year shut up m the 
upper storey pining for the commg of her people The poems of 
‘Marui and Umar’, describe the feehngs of Marui locked m her 
prison rooms and longmg to be released by her people, the rustic 
camelherds and goatterds of Malir 

I 

When there fell on tmne ears the Word, 

‘ Am I not then your Lord ? ' 

And with ‘ Yes ’ my heart gave assent, 

It weis then that my promise I made 
With the folk m the hedges pent 

'Twas my fate to be pnsoned It falls ! 

How else would one enter these wails ^ 

They were shown me by wnt of the stone 
My hfe, body, life have no joy 
If I be from the goatherd alone 

O Lord, by thy will this decree. 

With her Marus that Marui be 
Life engaoledNvas the fate that I took. 

That I should hve miserable here 
' Body here, soul witli Thee saith the Book 
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Here's my heart ' Let the power of God move 
That I jom ■with the fnends whom I love 
' Bound by fate ' is the sa 3 ang that I 
Keep m fold of my garment ‘ Fate’s pen 
With what came to pass is gone dry ’ 

By the flow of fate’s pen so it passed 
That the Marus should traverse the waste, 
^VhIle I m the upper-rooms stay 
I’ll bum all these places with fire 
If the folk of my land are away 

‘ To their Prime go aU thmgs back again ’ 

For my people I suffer m pam. 

My folk of the jungle, that, near 
Mme abode come again, I may see 
The land of mme own m Malir 

• 

II 

Mdrtil 

No one came no one came not a smgle soul came 
Not one of the camelherds came 
Of my brothers not one took the trouble to come 
Who will carry and teU me their news ? 

O AUah, I pray brmg me here, brmg me now 
Some one from the camelherds there. 

That the bounds of the fort and the roads may be glad 
His feet that are covered ivith dust 
With mme eyes I shall wipe for he’ll not (saith'LatIf) 
Make any delay when he comes 
Who IS she who spends her sad hfe m the rooms ? 

Livmg here m the haUs my rmnd reels 


Sayid 

Today with good tidmgs the camelherd’s come ! 

Let thme husband not pass from thy thought 
Nor prove thyself mad Thou wilt come here agam 
But thou art m the fort for a space 
Thou art here m the fort for a space Give not up 
Thy rough rugged blanket at aU 
O woman of charm, here’s the pnde of thy stock 
From the prune Worthy soul, tiU the end 
Show thy grace of behaviour m aU that thou dost 
At long last thou ivilt come to Malir 
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Marui 

I shall fall at the feet of the man who has come 
From my country, my father’s own home 
I shall speak (Sa)nd saith) the true thoughts of mme heart 
I am not to blame for this thmg 
And I swear that.alone I'd. have never come here 

III 

0 Allah 1 May the Marus I adore. 

The Maru goatherds, find a ]oy m me 
All wicked full of evil though I be. 

Still these my friends are merciful Now o’er 
Malir the rams have fallen and the sound 
Of warbhng birds thnUs aU the deserts round 
With garment full of faults that have no end 
I’m come, filled full of evil thmgs galore 

0 cover up my faults, Thou Coverer-Fnend 

IV 

My bodice is stitched hundred times 
My blanket is tattered and tom 

1 spun not a yard m the hope 

Help would come from my famdy-bom 

Oh 1 I pray kind protection I get 

From the clothes that m Dhat I had worn 

My bodice is stitched hundred times 
My blanket is tattered and frayed 
Let my locks remam greasy no scent 
Do I put on my hair disarrayed 
One longmg there fives m my heart 
To see face of my Maru displayed 
Let me go to my home m the hedge. 

As I am now, a miserable maid 

My bodice is stitched hundred times 
My blanket is tattered and tom 
Let me go to the deserts like this 
That the Marus may say ‘ She was borne 
By the hope we should speed for her aid ' 

I am come from that place where no sign 
Of the safflower is seen If I went 
WTiere the throngs of the mamages shme. 

In rough blankets I’d find me arrayed 
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V 

Manii doth not wash her hair 
irarui doth not smile nor eat 
Marui’s praise for ever sings 
The justice of her Umar's ways 
‘ This wrong that thou hast done to me 
Will turn and look thee in the face ’ 

Marui doth not wash her hair 
Her locks are sulhed High-souled lass. 
Her memory for the goatherds stayed. 
Goatherds who hve among the grass 
Without them, Umar, she will not 
Pent m the rooms a hfetune pass 

Marui doth not wash her hair, 

Impnsoned m the upper-rooms 
Without her Marus On her head 
She puts no soap, nor to her hair 
Incense apphes Withm the fort 
How wdl she stay, accustomed 
To company of folk from there ^ 

Marui doth not wash her hair 
She hath no gladness On her ears 
Of Umar’s justice echo falls 
Her constant cry is ‘ Allah ! hear 
My people come not back for me ' 

Marui’s weaned of the halls. 

And sad with sadness is her face 
On oil-less hair she puts no oil 
By gnef she's robbed of beauty’s grace 
\Vhen hot wmd touched her (saith Latif) 
Her camphor-scents of gladness fled 
How can the girls whose mmds are crushed 
Snule and put oil upon the head ? 

She turns her face towards Malir, 

To weep for ever ivith the cry 
‘ I thmk thy joy like gallows-noose, 

O Sumro Maru's stuff am I 
A wife by force I iviU not be 
My heart the men from yonder seized 
Fort-bound it never can be free ' 
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She turns her face towards Malir, 
Outweaned standing yet retains 
The blanket that the Marus gave 
Beware, 0 Sumro, not with chains 
Enshackle thou a virtuous slave 

‘ I turned my face towards Malir 
I chmbed the fort For my land’s sake 
My tears welled forth I shrieked aloud 
With cry that from my soul did break 
And yet the people of the hedge 
Heard nothing of my wretchedness 
O Umar, how can helpless girls 
Bedeck themselves m cleanly dress 
Whose hapless husbands m the wastes 
Endure the msults of distress ? 

Can they, O Sumro, good wives be 
Who with then husbands break then vows 
While I am sleepmg on the quilts 
My husband suffers damp wmd blows 
0 do not that, mme Umar, no ! 

Nor laugh at me m my rough clothes 
How can I sleep upon the quilts 
When husband suffers m the Wciste ? 

That I should suffer thnst more meet 
Midst father's kmdred Take away, 

O Sumro, all thy sherbets sweet ' 


VI 

Mann 

Kmd sn, mme heart is linked ivith them 
Who m hedged-hamlets hve then day 
O let me there amidst my friends 

Dnnk whey, the thm and washy whey 
While still I hve I shall not cease 
To follow my beloved’s feet 
No blame it is to me that here 

Alone I be But fnends to greet 
In mme own country is my wish. 

Those friends who wear the rugged sheet 
For two days’ pleasme can I slough 

My blanket that is coarse and rough ’ 
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Marul 

I have ruined beauty, 0 Sumro, 

And sulhed m5' face 
Fate compelled me to go rett of beaut} 

WTiere m gomg’s no grace 
I have rumed my beauty, 0 Sumro, 

Hither ]oume}ang on 

Can I make up, then, loss of what's fled me. 
Its flavours all gone ? 

I hav e rumed my beauty, 0 Sumro 
To my land can I come 
Leavmg beauty behmd ? Can I see them. 

The goatherds of home ^ 

As my commg was, so is my gomg 
Back to them ‘ Like the ram 
Blushes poured ’ (saith Latif) ‘ oft and often ' 
A reproach and a bane 
Was my life passed m those upper-storeys 
Till life die with the dead 
Come thus wise, I have need of m} husband 
Can I lift up my head 
In front of my Marus ^ O Umar ' 

O Sumro ' Consign 
My life to the pit Way of goatherds 
Was no iray of mme 
With what face can I go to my country ? 

Better had she ne’er been 
MTio, to Umarkot come, her rough blanket 
Disgraced nor had seen 
Light of birth, but had died With her calhng 
Of goatherds m aid. 

Could she snule ivithm upper-storeys ^ 

0 Allah ' I pra} ed 

That I die m my prison My body 
In chains, let me cry 

Night and day but first go I homewards 
Ere, daj's ended, I die 
O Allah, unpnsoned I wash not 
Clothes worn old and long 
O Master, insult hath no ansiver 
Umar Sumro is strong 
Make him land to me. Merciful Master , 

1 hav e hopes of my spouse 
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Let me see him m village endosure 
Had the folks of mme house 
Gathered news of my phght, then the captive 
Had not thought of her jail 
The Marus mayhap had forgotten 
Home-longmgs prevail 
I am ready to die with their memory 
My corse. Lord, convey 
To my home that m graveyard of Maxus 
In fixed peace I may stay 
Perchance m my death I’d be hvmg. 

Were my corse m Malir 
At the times when ram falls I have trystmgs 
With the fnends that I love 
If I go with the villagers, somehow 
My need I’ll remove 

Mdml VIII 

0 Sumro, how can I stop the thoughts 
That dwell with my herdmg men ? 

They are nveted mto my hfe without 
The aid of the blacksmith's skiU 
The nails of love m my heart are fixed 
To be counted m thousand’s tale 
Smce I saw the huts and herdmg-men 
The days are passed and fled 
Not for the herdsmen’s wives at ail 
Are clothes that are made of silk 
When they dye m lac their coarse rough cloth 
They’re finer than clad m shawls 
Better than wool and fine striped doth. 

Better than velvet too. 

Better than nch broadcloth do I think 
My coarse rough blanket to be. 

Better, O Sumro, than gorgeous clothes 
I should die of shame if I doffed 
The blanket I had of my father's folk 
My wounds have started afresh that I got 
At the well-to-do villagers’ hands 
In my longmg for union wth them I feel 
Separation that cuts to the quick 
My mmd kept a place, O Sumro, for them 
WTiose huts m the desert stand 
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The dwelling place of the Mam throng 
I long for exceedingly 
Weep not, nor wad, nor let tears flow 
Such days as pass, endure 
Come sorrows first then happy joys 
Of pleasance, O man of flocks 

Sayid 

‘ Ease IS with trouble ' this, herdsman, feel 
O virtuous girl, preserve 
Thy virtuous way, (saith Latif) fi’om thee 
Will the iron shackles fall 


May til 

Mme heart is Marii's, his heart’s mme 
ily face, O Sumro, then 
Alay suflied stay, lest he should say 
‘ Thou didst go mid stranger men 
To wash It clean ’ And now I go. 

From thee havmg trafficked the tears that flow 



GLOSSARY OF UNCOMMON WORDS FOUND IN THE POEMS 

Adesls Type of -wandering ascetics , literally ‘ people without country ’ 
AM First letter of the Arabic alphabet 

Name for Punhun, lover of Sasui 
■toySni Name of a Baluchi tribe 

Arlcha Name of a Baluchi -tribe 

Bairagi or 

BerSgi Type of Hmdu ascetic 

Baioch Another form of Baluch 

Bhambhdi Town m Lower Smd where Sasui hved 

Bhuj Toivn m Cutch 

BIjm Name of the smger m the story of ‘ The Kmg and the Minstrel ’ 

Bikanlr To-wn m Ra.]put§.na 

Chanesar Name of Lilah’s husband, a powerful man m Lower Smd 
Name of Suhini’s husband 

Dasro Name of a Sindhi -tribe h-vmg chiefly m Lower Smd 

Dhat A place m Lower Smd 

Dh3h5 Term of endearment used by M6mul of her lover RSnS Literally 

means ‘ darhng ' 

Diach Name of -the Kmg m the story of ‘ The Kmg and the Mmstrel ’ 

Qimar In KathiawSr 

Qtira Hmdu rehgious Master and Instructor 

HwhS Name of a hill m Lower Smd 

Habm Httim of Tai Used m -the sense of a very wealthy man or 
Croesus 

Hot Literally means ‘ friend ’ Used by Suhmi of Punhun her lover 

Hut Used of Husam m the story of The hlartyrs ’ and means the 

enthusiastic ' or ‘ zealous ’ one 

Id _ Muhammadan hohday or festival 

Imam Refers to Hassan and Husam m -the story of ‘ The ISIartyrs ’ 

InSyat Name of a Smdhi poet 

Jaisalmir A State m RSjputSna bordenng on Smd 
J abat A place m Lower Smd 

Jfiga Smdhi form of Ydga 

JiinSjo Name of a Smdhi poet 

RAh A lake m Lower Smd 

KambhS Name of a hill m Lower Smd 
Karo Name of a hill 

Kaunru Name of the serrant girl m the story of ' Ulan and Chanesar 
Kechl Native of KSch i e Kech Mekr§.n m Baluchistin bordering on 

Smd 

Kelat A State m Baluchistan bordering on Smd 

KhahSris A kmd of wandering religious ascetics 

Rilfa Town which placed false m the battle which resulted m the 

death of Husain 
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Lac 

Lahut 


Lathxair 

Liar 

Lllan 

Ludhd 

Lut 

TiTalTr 

Maru 


Marui 

Mehar 

Mmdtro 

Mir 

Momul 

Munkar 

Naklr 

Nangas 

Padam 

Pubb 

Punbiin 

Ram 

Babd 

Band 

Bdin 

Saiur 

Si&wan 

SanySsI 

SascI 

Sodba 

SoratB 

Sahini 

Siimro 

SwSml 

Thori 

Ulwabet 

Umar 

UmarkSt 

WankSr 

Windar 

Yazid 


GLOSSARY 

Resmous evudation on the bark of trees used for makuig dj es 
Name of a Milage in Baluchistan , metaphorically one of the 
stages m the Sufi’s search for his ideal , hterally means 
' non-CMStence ' 

Name of a Smdhi poet 

Name of a shrub which grows in dry places 

Wife of Chanesar, whom she tried to deceive 

Name of a place m Lower Smd 

Name of a shrub which grows m dry places 

Place m Low er Smd 

Hero of the tale of Marui Maru is rdso the name of a Smdhi 
tribe hvmg largely m Lower Smd and engaged m keepmg 
camels and cattle 

Herome of the tale of ilarul and means a woman of the Maru 
tribe 

Buffalo keeper One of the names given to Punhun 
Name of a Smdhi tribe hvmg m Lower Smd 
Lord or Ruler 

Herome of the tale of Momul and Rdno 
One of the angels of death 

One of the angels of death 

Hmdu ascetics who wear no clothmg Literally ' naked ones ' 

A lake m Lower Smd 
A mountam m Lower Smd 
Name of Sasui s lover 

R5.ma 

Phmce or a powerful person 
Name of Momul s lover 

Literally Turkey, but used of Central Islaimc Europe 

Name of Snhini s lover ‘ Helper 
Rainy season m Smd — July and August 
A type of Hindu ascetic 

Hero of the tale of Sasui a BrShman girl from Bhambhdr 

Name of a tnbe of Rajput ongm h\Tng m Lower Smd 

Wife of Kmg Di3.ch 

Herome of the tale of SuhmL 

Smdhi tnbe At one time rulers of Smd 

Hmdu rehgious teacher 

Name of a wandermg tnbe 

One of the stages m the Sufi s progress 
Name of the Chief m the tale of ilarui 
Town m Lower Smd 

Name of a barren hill 
Name of a hill m Lower Smd 

Enemy of Hassan and Husam m the story of ‘ The ilartjTS 
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